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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  COLONY. 

On  reaching  Sydney  the  traveller  should  remember  that  he 
is  visiting  the  spot  on  which  our  Australian  empire  was 
commenced,  amidst  difficulties  of  which  we  in  England  in 
these  days  think  very  little.  We  know  something  of  Aus- 
tralian explorers  of  a  later  date.  We  do  hear  of  Oxley,  of 
Hume  and  Hovell,  of  Cunningham,  Mitchell,  Eyre,  Sturt, 
Kennedy,  Leichardt,  Gregory,  Stuart,  Burke  and  Wills,  and 
others  who  have  succeeded  in  opening  up  new  regions  in 
Australia  or  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt ; — but  we 
hear  nothing  of  the  perils  endured  and  the  efforts  made  by 
those  who  first  brought  convicts  out  to  Botany  Bay,  and  who 
were  called  upon  to  perform  the  almost  impossible  task  of 
feeding  and  of  governing  them  there. 

Captain  Cook  landed  at  Botany  Bay,  a  few  miles  south* 
ot  Sydney  Harbour, — or  Port  Jackson,  as  it  is  properly 
called, — in  1770,  and  took  possession  of  the  land  on  behalf 
of  the  English  Crown.  But  Captain  Cook  was  by  no  means 
the  first  to  find  Australia.  Manoel  Godenho,  a  Portuguese, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  right  claimant  of  that  honour,  and  is 
said  to  have  landed  on  the  north-west  corner  of  the  conti- 
nent in  1601.  A  Dutchman  was  the  next,  by  name  John 
William  Verschoor,  who  is  said  to  have  touched  at  Cape 
York,  the  northern  point  of  the  great  Queensland  piomon- 
tory,  in  1606.    Dirk  Hartog  in  16 16.  another  Dutchman, 
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was  the  third ;  and  then,  for  many  years,  the  Dutch  con- 
tinued to  discover  parts  of  the  coast  and  various  islands  or 
what  was  then  called  Terra  Australis.  They  have  left  theil 
names  behind  them  in  many  places ; — in  Nuytsland,  a  most 
dreary  region  on  the  southern  coast,  at  present  utterly  use- 
less, so  called  from  Peter  Nuyts  ;  in  the  great  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  in  the  north,  so  called  from  Peter  Carpenter; 
in  Tasmania, — Van  Diemen's  Land,  as  it  used  to  be, — 
discovered  by  Abel  Jan  Tasman,  who  called  it  Van 
Diemen's  Land  after  the  governor  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  who  had  sent  him  on  his  voyage,  and  since  re- 
christened  Tasmania  because  a  flavour  of  convicts  had 
attached  itself  to  the  former  name.  Indeed  the  Dutch  did 
so  much  and  were  so  energetic  in  their  voyages,  that  they 
were  justified  in  calling  the  new  continent  New  Holland  ; 
and  it  seems  now  to  be  marvellous  that  a  people  so  enter- 
prising, and  at  that  time  so  prone  to  get  and  to  keep  terri- 
tory, should  have  lost  their  hold  of  the  -  great  "  Terra 
Australis."  It  appears  that  they  defeated  their  own  object 
by  their  own  secrecy  and  mystification.  They  published  no 
records  of  the  voyages  made,  and  no  charts  of  the  newly 
discovered  seas,  fearing  that  the  great  futurfr  possession 
would  become  too  well  known  to  other  explorfirs.  Conse- 
quently, even  among  themselves,  the  doings  of  their  sailors 
were  unknown  and  unappreciated,  and  no  r  ational  desire 
was  created  for  possession  of  the  land. 

It  seems  that  a  Frenchman  was  on  the  coast  before  any 
Englishman,  one  M.  de  St.  Alouran  having  anchored  off 
"Cape  Leuwin — the  great  south-eastern  corner  of  the  conti- 
nent— in  1670.  After  him  came  Wi'.Iiam  Dampier,  an 
English  buccaneer,  who  in  1688  landed  on  the  western 
coast,  and  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  thf;  first  Englishman  to 
put  his  foot  on  the  soil  of  our  great  dependency.  For 
eighty  years  after  that  English,  Dut^h,  and  French,  with  in- 
termittent energies,  endeavoured  to  become  masters  of  New 
Holland.  In  1770  Captain  Cook,  not  only  landed  at  Botany 
Bay,  but  actually  surveyed  a  large  portion  of  the  eastern  coast, 
and  formally  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  England.  This  he  did,  having  first  louclied  al  New 
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Zealand,  which  had  been  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1 642.  In 
1777  Captain  Cook  made  another  voyage  into  the  Pacific, 
— in  the  course  of  which  enterprise  he  was  murdered  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  recommended 
the  English  government  to  send  out  to  Botany  Bay  the 
convicts  from  England  which  could  no  longer  be  sent  to 
the  revolted  colonies  of  America.  In  1787  Commodore 
Phillip,  the  first  Australian  governor,  was  despatched  in 
accordance  with  Cook's  advice  to  form  a  penal  settlement 
at  Botany  Bay.  Finding  Botany  Bay  and  the  territory 
immediately  around  it  to  be  altogether  unfitted  for  the  pur- 
pose he  had  in  hand,  with  no  fertile  land  around  it,  and  no 
sufficient  supply  of  water.  Commodore  Phillip  sailed  north- 
ward, entered  Port  Jackson, — as  Cook  had  already  called  it, 
— and  founded  the  settlement  for  British  convicts. 

In  the  same  year  a  French  captain.  La  Perouse,  also 
landed  at  Botany  Bay,  anchoring  there  as  it  happened  on 
the  very  day  on  which  Commodore  Phillip  hoisted  the 
English  colours  at  the  head  of  Port  Jackson.  La  Perouse 
perished  on  his  road  home,  but  Commodore  Phillip  created 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales, — from  whence  have  sprung 
all  our  Australian  colonies. 

Mr.  Rusden,  who  knows  Australian  history  probably  as 
well  as  any  man  living,  commences  his  account  of  the 
discovery,  survey,  and  settlement  of  Port  Phillip,  or  of  the 
colony  of  Victoria  as  it  is  now  called,  with  the  following 
words  : — "  American  colonization  sprang  mainly  from  pri- 
vate adventure.  The  foundation  of  colonies  in  Australia 
M-as  not  the  result  of  private  enterprise,  but  of  the  policy  of 
the  ministry  of  which  Pitt  was  the  real  as  well  as  the 
nominal  head."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Rusden 
is  right  in  his  statement  that  our  possession  of  Australia  is 
due  to  the  government  of  the  day,  and  not  to  any  gallant 
adventurer  such  as  was  Raleigh,  or  to  any  band  of  Puritan 
brothers  going  forth  in  search  of  freedom,  as  aid  they  who 
landed  from  the  Mayflower  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts. 
The  expedition  to  Botany  Bay  was  planned  by  government, 
— whether  actually  by  Pitt  or  not  I  do  not  know  that  v\e 
can  now  say, — with  the  ','iew  of  finding  a  shore  on  wliich 
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we  might  rid  ourselves  of  our  ruffians.  It  was  to  be  governed 
by  martial  law,  and  was  based  on  the  footing  of  a  penal 
settlement.  After  that  the  French  still  made  renewed 
attempts,  and  endeavoured  to  call  the  whole  southern 
district  of  Australia  "Terre  Napoleon."  This  was  intended 
to  include,  with  much  other  territory,  all  that  country  which 
is,  perhaps,  now  better  known  as  Victoria,  than  by  the 
imperial  name  then  given  to  it. 

Governor  Phillip,  with  his  convicts  and  few  attendants, 
had  by  no  means  a  pleasant  time  of  it.  He  had  indeed 
about  as  bad  a  time  as  any  government  servant  of  whom  we 
no  w  read.  There  were  two  establishments  for  convicts  in  his 
hands,  one  at  Sydney,  and  the  other  at  Norfolk  Island, — 
where  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  are 
now  dwindling  back  to  the  insipidity  of  savage  life  amidst 
the  charms  of  Utopian  freedom.  In  Governor  Phillip's  time 
the  life  on  Norfolk  Island  was  by  no  means  idle  or  Utopian. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  rebellion  and  running  away,  a 
great  deal  of  punishment  of  a  kind  which  now  seems  to  us 
to  have  been  very  barbarous,  but  without  which  the  convict 
element  would  probably  have  got  altogether  the  better  of 
the  governing  element.  And  there  was  terrible  want,  not 
only  at  Norfolk  Island,  but  also  on  the  mainland, — want  so 
dire  as  almost  to  have  become  starvation.  Nearly  all  the 
food  consumed  for  the  first  years  had  to  be  brought  either 
from  England,  or  from  some  other  distant  land,  such  as 
Ilatavia  or  Bengal.  The  land  round  Sydney,  on  which 
attempts  were  made  to  create  farms,  was  found  to  be  poor 
and  barren.  The  few  cattle  which  the  settlers  or,  rather, 
which  the  governor  possessed,  strayed  away  or  were  killed 
by  the  blacks.  And  tlien  these  black  men,  the  aboriginals, 
were  a  source  of  difficulties  for  which  no  satisfactory  solution 
could  be  found.  If  only  they  would  be  friendly  all  might 
be  well ; — but  how  could  friendship  be  expected  from  a  race 
whose  all  was  being  taken  from  them  by  a  handful  of  strangers 
who  spoke  a  strange  language, — and  who  had  fire-arms  ?  If 

the  blacks  would  be  friendly  it  would  be  well ;  but  if  not  • 

then  they  must  be  repressed,  as  were  the  convicts.  The 
settlement  was  not  to  be  abandoned  because  savage  tribes 
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could  not  be  made  to  understand  quickly  the  benefits  oi 
civilisation, — and  the  blacks  were  repressed,  and  driveri 
away,  and  sometimes  starved,  to  the  great  affliction  of  im 
first  governors. 

For  five  years  Governor  Phillip  fought  his  battle  against 
convicts,  black  men,  recusant  settlers,  famine,  floods,  and 
drought,  and  he  fought  it  like  a  hero.  In  every  emergency, 
— and  every  day  created  a  new  emergency, — he  was  forced 
to  think  for  himself.  He  had  no  ministers,  and  no  council. 
He  was  commander-in-chief,  and  the  life  of  every  man  was 
in  his  hands.  But  he  was  responsible  to  the  King's  govern- 
ment at  home,  and  to  public  opinion  in  the  colony.  From 
day  to  day  there  was  pressed  upon  him  the  fear  that,  one 
after  another,  they  might  all  perish  from  want.  If  this  vessel 
or  that  did  not  come  at  the  expected  time,  there  would  not 
be  even  half  a  day's  rations  per  day  either  for  convicts,  free- 
men, or  for  the  governor.  That  modicum  of  half  a  day's 
rations  was,  more  than  once,  the  allowance  for  them  all.  I 
do  not  know  where  to  look  for  a  better  story  of  great, 
continued,  unpicturesque  heroism  than  in  the  records  of 
Governor  Phillip's  career.  In  these  days  it  is  very  pleasant 
to  be  a  governor  of  a  colony.  A  charming  house  is  pro- 
vided, there  are  aides-de-camp  and  private  secretaries,  there 
is  a  liberal  salary,  there  is  probably  much  hospitality,  and 
just  enough  of  work  to  enable  the  governor  of  an  Australian 
colony  to  feel  that  he  earns  what  is  bestowed  upon  him. 
Bat  in  truth  he  governs  nobody,  and  is  simply  a  medium  of 
communication  between  the  ministry  of  the  colony  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  home.  In  Governor  Phillip's  time  it 
was  very  different.  He  had  indeed  to  govern, — to  rule  all 
and  everything,  and  to  do  so  with  an  iron  hand  that  could 
not  dare  to  relax  its  severity.  His  hand  was  of  iron,  but  his 
heart  was  very  soft.  He  had  no  rest  from  providing  for  the 
wants  of  those  around  him,  and  when  they  were  put  on  half 
rations,  and  on  less  than  half,  his  own  were  always  as  scanty 
as  the  scantiest. 

At  the__end  of  five  years  Governor  Phillip  went  home,  and 
after  a  lapse  of  two  years, — which  two  years  were  very  inju- 
rious to  the  young  settlement, — was  succeeded  by  Captain 
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Hunter,  who  had  come  out  with  Philhp.  Hunter  again,  after 
five  or  six  years,  was  succeeded  by  another  officer  who  had 
come  to  Botany  Bay  with  PhiUip's  first  band  of  convicts, — 
namely  Governor  King.  And  these  men  also  were  heroes 
in  their  way,  facing  terrible  difficulties— difficulties  in  regard 
to  the  black  men,  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  convicts,  diffi- 
culties in  regard  to  food,  and,  perhaps  worst  of  all,  difficul- 
ties in  regard  to  a  certain  New  South  Wales  Corps,  which 
had  been  sent  out  from  England  with  an  idea  that  perhaps 
by  such  military  body  the  convicts  might  be  controlled, — 
and  perhaps  also,  in  some  degree,  the  governor  also.  The 
officers  of  this  corps  soon  became  dominant  in  the  colony, 
and  used  their  dominion  after  a  strange  fashion.  They 
obtained  the  right,  or  at  any  rate  the  power,  of  an  almost 
exclusive  monopoly,  at  first  in  spirits,  and  afterwards  in  all 
imported  goods.  When  Governor  Hunter  and  Governor 
King  had  resigned,  the  battle  was  carried  on  by  Governor 
Bligh, — the  famous  Captain  Bligh  of  the  Bounty, — who  thus 
became  king  and  lord  over  the  very  island  on  which  are  now 
settled  the  descendants  of  those  who  took  his  ship  away 
from  him  and  sent  him  adrift  upon  the  waters.  Governor 
Bligh  was  a  very  rough  man,  but  seems  to  have  been  a 
manly  fellow,  with  a  strong  idea  of  his  duty.  In  the  third 
year  of  his  government  he  was  arrested  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  very  troop  which  was  supposed  at  home  to  be 
at  his  hand  for  his  support.  His  government  was  then 
brought  to  an  end,  and  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  was  sent 
home. 

Thus  were  passed  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  new  colony, 
amidst  struggles  of  which  the  history  has  not  yet  been  fairly 
written.  Great  efforts  in  the  meantime  had  been  made  to 
extend  the  settled  district.  Farms  were  established  up  the 
Paramatta  Ri\  er,  on  grounds  now  rich  with  orange  groves, 
but  which  were  gradually  found  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  cereal 
crops.  The  first  attempts  at  growing  corn  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sydney  were  failures,  sad  enough  to  break  the 
hearts  of  all  but  heroes.  The  Hawkesbury  was  discovered 
■ — a  magnificent  river  which  makes  its  way  into  the  ocean 
about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Sydney  Harbour, — and  on  the 
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Upper  Hawkesbury,  where  now  stands  the  town  of  Windsor, 
the  land  was  found  to  be  a  rich  alluvial  deposit,  capable  of 
growing  anything.  But  no  sooner  had  settlers  made  their 
young  home  on  this  seemingly  happy  soil,  than  floods  came 
and  washed  everything  away.  And  there  is  Windsor  now, 
with  its  rich  lands,  and  its  constant  floods, — and  some  2,000 
inhabitants,  who  must  surely  be  web-footed.  Various  also 
were  the  attempts  made  under  these  first  governors  to  find 
a  way  out  from  the  narrow  strip  of  territory  occupied  along 
the  shore  across  the  mountains  into  the  interior.  These  are 
the  Blue  Mountains,  which  are  blue  indeed,  and  very  lovely, 
—now  crossed  by  the  Bathurst  railway,  but  over  which  in 
those  days  the  settlers  long  found  it  impossible  to  make 
their  way  Wool  had  become  an  article  of  export  during 
these  early  years,  and  did  at  last  give  rise  to  the  energies 
which  in  time  forced  a  passage  through  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains. Captain  Macarthur,  who  had  been  one  of  the  officers 
belonging  to  that  wretched  New  South  Wales  Corps,  intro- 
duced merino  sheep  into  the  colony,  and  obtained  a  grant  of 
10,000  acres  of  land.  Then  others  took  to  massing  flocks. 
In  1 813  there  came  a  great  drought,  and  Messrs.  Went- 
worth,  Blaxland,  and  Lawson  got  through  the  mountains  in 
search  of  grass  for  their  sheep. 

In  1805  a  second  dependency  on  New  South  Wales  was 
established  on  the  northern  shore  of  Van  Diemen  s  Land, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  thither  convicts  from  Norfolk 
Island, — which  place  was  abandoned,  as  the  governor  found 
it  impossible  to  supply  food  to  a  settlement  at  such  a  dis- 
tance. The  abandonment  of  the  station  was,  however,  only 
temporary.  Thus  was  commenced  the  second  in  date  of  our 
Australian  colonies.  In  1825  Van  Diemen's  Land  was,  at 
its  own  request,  separated  from  New  South  Wales,  and 
established  as  a  penal  colony  on  its  own  bottom,  with  its  own 
governor,  and  its  own  expenses.  Its  name  soon  became  as 
familiar  with  us  as  that  of  the  parent  colony, — but  we  vie^ved 
them  both  only  as  the  homes  of  our  exported  rascaldom.  In 
1836  Port  PhiUip, — which  is  now  the  colony  of  Victoria, — 
became  a  dependency  under  New  South  Wales.  In  /851 
she  was  allowed  to  go  alone,  and  is  now,  at  any  rate  iu  her 
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own  opinion,  the  first  in  importance  of  all  the  colonial 
children  of  Great  Britain.  In  1839  New  Zealand  became  a 
dependency  under  New  South  Wales, — ^but  the  child  did  not 
remain  long  in  leading-strings.  In  1840  New  Zealand  re- 
ceived a  governor  of  her  own  from  England.  In  1859  the 
Moreton  Bay  district,  constituting  at  that  time  the  northern 
half, — or  something  more  than  half, — of  what  was  left  of  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  was  cut  off,  and  the  separate 
colony  of  Queensland  was  estabhshed.  In  this  way  New 
South  Wales  was  the  parent  of  all  our  present  Australian 
colonies,  except  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia,  both 
of  which  originated  in  efforts  made  from  home. 

In  1856,  five  years  after  the  separation  of  Victoria,  respon- 
sible government  was  established  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
governors  of  the  happy,  hospitable,  sleek,  and  unburdened 
kind  came  into  vogue.  This  happened  during  the  reign  of 
Sir  William  Denison,  who  came  out  in  1853  with  the  task  of 
inaugurating  the  change.  He,  however,  still  kept  the  title 
of  Governor-General  of  Australasia,  which  was  not  borne  by 
his  successor,  Sir  John  Young.  Perhaps  of  all  her  gover- 
nors, Sir  Richard  Bourke  is  the  one  best  remembered  and 
the  most  esteemed  in  New  South  Wales.  He  came  to  the 
colony  in  1832,  and  remained  there  for  the  normal  period  of 
six  years.  A  large  statue  to  his  memory,  standing  at  the 
gate  of  the  Sydney  domain,  helps  to  keep  alive  his  honours. 
He  was  no  doubt  a  firm,  considerate  man,  excellently  well 
qualified  for  his  duties.  He  was  preceded  by  Governor 
Darling,  and  succeeded  by  Governor  Gipps,  a.s  to  both  of 
whom  it  is  now  recorded  in  the  colony  that,  if  diamonds, 
they  were  rough  diamonds. 
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SYDNEY. 

I  DESPAIR  of  being  able  to  convey  to  any  reader  my  own 
idea  of  tlie  beauty  of  Sydney  Harbour.  I  have  seen  nothing 
equal  to  it  in  the  way  of  land-locked  sea  scenery, — nothing 
second  to  it,  Dublin  Bay,  the  Bay  of  Spezzia,  New  York, 
and  the  Cove  of  Cork  are  all  picturesquely  fine.  Bantry 
Bay,  with  the  nooks  of  sea  running  up  to  Glengarrif,  is  very 
lovely.  But  they  are  not  equal  to  Sydney  either  in  shape,  in 
colour,  or  in  variety.  I  have  never  seen  Naples,  or  Rio 
Janeiro,  or  Lisbon  ; — but  from  description  and  pictures  I  am 
led  to  think  that  none  of  them  can  possess  such  a  world  of 
loveliness  of  water  as  lies  within  Sydney  Heads.  The  proper 
thing  to  assert  is  that  the  fleets  of  all  nations  might  rest 
securely  within  the  protection  of  the  harbour.  How  much 
acreage  of  sea  the  fleets  of  all  nadons  might  require  I  cannot 
even  surmise  ; — but  if  they  could  be  anchored  together  any- 
where, they  could  surely  be  so  anchored  at  Sydney. 

In  none  of  the  books  which  I  have  seen  respecting  the 
early  settlement  of  the  colony,  or  of  its  subsequent  difficul- 
ties in  progcess,  is  much  stress  laid  on  the  scenery  of  Sydney 
Harbour,  or  of  the  Hawkesbury  River  which  is  near  it.  Nor 
is  much  said  of  the  glorious  defiles  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
Such  books  have  been  generally  circumstantial  and  statis- 
tical,— either  despondent  or  hopeful,  according  to  the  opinions 
of  the  writers.  They  have  always  insisted  much — and  have 
done  so  with  well-deserved  zeal — on  the  great  eftbrts  made 
by  Australian  discoverers.  They  have  told  us  of  the  draw- 
backs of  the  land, — which  are  very  great,  as  the  soil  is  oftea 
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poor,  is  encumbered  with  forests,  deficient  in  water,  and  sub- 
ject to  a  climate  wliich  is  not  propitious  to  cereals.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  heard  from  them  much  of  Australian 
wool,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  Australian  gold.  We 
gather  from  these  books  many  facts  as  to  the  past  events  of 
Australia,  and  many  opinions  as  to  its  future.  But  we  hear 
very  little  of  Australian  scenery.  Consequently  we,  at  home 
in  England,  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Australia,  as  a  country, 
is  displeasing  to  the  eye.  The  eternal  gum-tree  has  become 
to  us  an  Australian  crest,  giving  evidence  of  Australian  ugli- 
ness. The  gum-tree  is  ubiquitous,  and  is  not  the  loveliest, 
though  neither  is  it  by  any  means  the  ugliest,  of  trees.  Eut 
there  are  scenes  of  nature  in  Australia  as  lovely  as  are  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world ; — not  so  closely  congregated 
as  in  Western  Europe,  but  quite  as  much  so  as  in  North 
America.  They  are  often  difficult  of  access, — and  must 
remain  so,  till  the  population  is  large  enough  to  stretch  itself 
about  the  country,  and  to  make  railways,  and  to  run  river 
steamers. 

The  people  of  Sydney  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the 
beauty  of  their  harbour,  and  claim  for  it  the  admiration  of 
strangers  with  something  of  the  language,  but  not  with  the 
audacity,  of  Americans,  when  they  demand  the  opinions  of 
their  visitors  as  to  their  remarkable  institutions.  There  is 
something  of  shamefacedness,  a  confession  of  provincial 
weakness,  almost  an  acknowledgment  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  proud  of  a  thing  so  insignificant,  in  the  tone  in  which 
you  are  asked  whether,  upon  the  whole,  you  do  not  think 
Sydney  Harbour  rather  pretty.  Every  Sydney  man  and 
every  Sydney  woman  does  ask  you  the  question, — as  does 
every  American  ask  that  other  question ;  but  it  is  asked  in 
Sydney  with  bated  breath,  and  with  something  of  an  apology, 
"  01  course  you  have  been  bothered  out  of  your  life  about 
our  harbour  : — but  it  is  pretty, — don't  you  think  so  ?  "  It 
is  so  inexpressibly  lovely  that  it  makes  a  man  ask  himself 
whether  it  would  not  be  worth  his  while  to  move  his  house- 
hold gods  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  in  order  that  he 
might  look  at  it  as  long  as  he  can  look  at  anything.  There 
are  certain  spots,  two  oi  three  miles  out  of  the  town,  now 
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occupied  generally  by  villas,  or  included  in  the  grounds  of 
some  happy  resident,  which  leave  nothing  for  the  imagination 
to  add.  Greenoaks  and  Mount  Adelaide,  belonging  to  two 
brothers,  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Henry  Mort,  are  perfect.  Sir 
James  Martin,  who  was  the  prime  minister  when  I  was  first 
there,  and  who,  I  hope,  may  soon  be  so  again,  has  a  garden 
falling  down  to  the  sea,  which  is  like  fairyland.  There  is  a 
rock  outside, — or  probably  inside, — the  grounds  of  Woolhara, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Cooper,  on  which  the  blacks  in  the  old 
days,  when  they  were  happy  and  undisturbed,  used  to  collect 
themselves  for  festive,  political,  and  warlike  purposes.  I 
wonder  whether  they  enjoyed  it  as  I  did  !  How  they  must 
have  hated  the  original  Cooper  when  he  came  and  took  it, — 
bought  it  for  20s.  an  acre,  out  of  which  they  got  no  dividend, 
or  had  a  grant  of  it  from  the  English  Crown  !  Woolhara  is 
a  magnificent  property,  covered  with  villas  and  gardens,  all 
looking  down  upon  the  glorious  sea.  In  England  it  would 
be  worth  half  a  million  of  money,  and,  as  things  go  on,  it 
will  soon  be  worth  as  much  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  per- 
haps some  future  Cooper  will  be  Duke  Cooper  or  Marquis 
Cooper,  and  Woolhara  will  be  as  famous  as  Lowther  or 
Chatsworth.  It  is  infinitely  more  lovely  than  either.  I 
envied  the  young  man,  and  almost  hated  him  for  having  it, 
— although  he  had  just  given  me  an  excellent  dinner. 

I  doubt  whether  I  ever  read  any  description  of  scenery 
which  gave  me  an  idea  of  the  place  described,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  such  effect  can  be  obtained  by  words.  Scott 
in  prose,  and  Byron  in  verse,  are  both  eloquent  in  declaring 
that  this  or  that  place  is  romantic,  picturesque,  or  charming; 
and  their  words  have  been  powerful  enough  to  send  thou- 
sands to  see  the  spots  which  they  have  praised.  But  the 
charm  conveyed  has  been  in  the  words  of  the  writer,  not  in 
the  beauty  of  the  place.  I  know  that  the  task  would  be 
hopeless  were  I  to  attempt  to  make  others  understand  the 
nature  of  the  beauty  of  Sydney  Harbour.  I  can  say  that  it 
is  lovely,  but  I  cannot  paint  its  loveliness.  The  sea  runs 
up  in  various  bays  or  coves,  indenting  the  land  all  around 
the  city,  so  as  to  give  a  thousand  different  aspects  of  the 
water, — and  not  of  water,  broad,  unbroken,  and  unrelieved, 
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but  of  water  always  with  jutting  corners  of  land  beyond 
it,  and  then  again  of  water  and  then  again  of  land.  And 
you, — the  resident, — even  though  you  be  a  lady  not  over 
strong,  though  you  be  a  lady,  if  possible  not  over  young, — 
Avill  find,  unless  you  choose  your  residence  most  unfortu- 
nately, that  you  have  walks  within  your  reach  as  deliciously 
beautiful  as  though  you  had  packed  up  all  your  things  and 
travelled  days  and  spent  pounds  to  find  them.  One  Mrs. 
Macquarie,  the  wife,  I  beheve,  of  Governor  Macquarie,  made 
a  road,  or  planned  a  road,  or  at  any  rate  gave  her  name  to 
a  road,  which  abuts  on  the  public  domain,  and  is  all  but  in 
the  town.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  the  top  of  Hunter  Street 
carries  the  pedestrian  all  round  it.  Two  shilHngs  does  as 
much  for  him  or  her  who  prefers  a  hansom  cab, — and  the 
Sydney  hansoms  are  the  very  best  cabs  in  the  world.  At 
the  end  of  it  is  Mrs.  Macquarie's  chair, — with  a  most  ill- 
written  inscription,  but  with  a  view  that  affords  compen- 
sation even  for  that.  The  pubhc  gardens,  not  half  a  mile 
from  the  top  of  Hunter  Street,  beat  all  the  public  gardens  I 
ever  saw, — because  they  possess  one  little  nook  of  sea  of 
their  own.  I  do  not  love  public  gardens  generally,  because 
I  am  called  on  to  listen  to  the  names  of  shrubs  conveyed 
in  three  Latin  words,  and  am  supposed  to  interest  myself  in 
the  locality  from  which  they  have  been  brought.  I  envy 
those  who  have  the  knowledge  which  I  want ;  but  I  put  my 
back  up  against  attempts  made  to  convey  it  to  me,  knowing 
that  it  is  too  late.  But  it  was  impossible  not  to  love  the 
public  gardens  at  Sydney, — because  one  could  sit  under  the 
trees  and  look  out  upon  the  sea.  There  is  a  walk  from  the 
bottom  of  Macquarie  Street,— not  Mrs.  Macquarie's  Road, 
but  the  old  governor's  own  street, — leading  round  by  the 
fort,  under  the  governor's  house,  to  the  public  gardens. 
The  whole  distance  round  may  be  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  top  of  Hunter  Street,  which  opens  on  to  Macquarie 
Street.  It  runs  close  along  the  sea,  with  grassy  slopes  on 
which  you  may  lie 'and  see  the  moon  glimmer  on  the  water 
as  it  only  ghmmers  on  land-locked  coves  of  the  ocean. 
You  may  lie  there  prostrate  on  the  grass,  with  the  ripple 
close  at  your  feet  within  a  quarter-of-an-hour  of  your  club, 
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Your  after-dinner  cigar  will  last  you  there  and  back  if  you 
will  walk  fairly  and  smoke  slowly.  Nobody  ever  is  there  at 
that  hour,  the  young  men  of  Sydney  preferring  to  smoke 
their  cigars  in  their  arm-chairs.  Then  there  is  the  little  trip 
by  steam  ferry  over  to  the  north  shore,  where  lives  that  prince 
of  professors  and  greatest  of  Grecians,  Doctor  Badham,  of 
the  university.  I  should  like  to  be  the  ferryman  over  that 
ferry  to  Lavender  Bay  on  condition  that  the  Doctor  met  me 
with  some  refreshment  on  each  journey.  Sydney  is  one  of 
those  places  which,  when  a  man  leaves  it  knowing  that  he 
will  never  return,  he  cannot  leave  without  a  pang  and  a 
tear.    Such  is  its  loveliness. 

The  town  itself,  as  a  town,  independently  of  its  sea  and 
its  suburbs,  was,  to  me,  pleasant  and  interesting.  In  the 
first  place,  though  it  is  the  capital  of  an  Australian  colony, 
and  therefore  not  yet  a  hundred  years  old,  it  has  none  of 
those  Avorst  signs  of  novelty  which  make  the  cities  of  the 
New  World  unpicturesque  and  distasteful.  It  is  not  paral- 
lelogrammic  and  rectangular.  One  may  walk  about  it  and 
lose  the  direction  in  which  one  is  going.  Streets  running 
side  by  side  occasionally  converge — and  they  bend  and  go 
in  and  out,  and  wind  themselves  about,  and  are  intricate. 
Philadelphia,  which  has  not  a  want  in  the  world,  and  is  sup- 
plied with  every  luxury  which  institutions  can  confer  upon 
human  nature,  is  of  all  towns  the  most  unattractive  because 
it  is  so  managed  that  every  house  in  it  has  its  proper  place, 
which  can  be  found  out  at  once,  so  long  as  the  mind  of  the 
seeker  be  given  to  ordinary  arithmetic.  No  arithmetic  will 
set  the  wanderer  right  in  Sydney ; — and  this,  I  think,  is  a 
great  advantage.  I  lived  at  213^  in  a  certain  street,  and 
the  interesting  number  chosen  seemed  to  have  no  reference 
to  any  smaller  numbers.  There  was  no  i,  or  5,  or  20  in 
that  street.  If  you  live  at  213  in  Philadelphia,  you  know 
that  you  are  three  doors  from  Two  Hundred  and  Ten  Street 
on  one  side,  and  seven  from  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty 
Street  on  the  other.  Information  conveyed  in  that  manner 
is  always  to  me  useless.  I  forget  the  numbers  which  I 
should  remember,  and  have  no  aid  to  memory  in  the  pecu- 
liarity either  of  the  position  or  of  the  name. 
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The  public  gardens  at  Sydney  deserve  more  than  the 
passing  mention  just  made  of  them.    The  people  of  Aus- 
tralia personally  are  laudably  addicted  to  public  gardens, — 
as*  they  are  to  other  public  institutions  with  which  they  are 
enabled  to  inaugurate  the  foundation  of  their  towns,  by  the 
experience  taught  to  them  by  our  deficiencies.    Parks  for 
the  people  were  not  among  the  requirements  of  humanity 
when  our  cities  were  first  built ;  and  the  grounds  necessary 
for  such  purposes  had  become  so  valuable  when  the  neces- 
sity was  recognised,  that  it  has  been  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  occasionally  by  the  munificence  of  individuals, 
that  we  have  been  able  to  create  these  artificial  lungs  for 
our  artisans.    In  many  of  our  large  towns  we  have  not 
created  them  at  all.    The  Austrahan  cities  have  had  the 
advantage  of  our  deficiencies.    The  land  has  been  public 
property,  and  space  for  recreation  has  been  taken  without 
the  payment  of  any  cost  price.    In  this  way  a  taste  for 
gardens,  and,  indeed,  to  some  extent,  a  knowledge  of  flowers 
and  shrubs,  has  been  generated,  and  a  humanizing  influence 
in  that  direction  has  been  produced.    There  are,  in  all  the 
large  towns, — either  in  the  very  centre  of  them  or  adjacent 
to  them, — gardens  rather  than  parks,  which  are  used  and 
apparently  never  abused.    Those  at  Melbourne  in  Victoria 
are  the  most  pretentious,  and,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
no  doubt  the  most  valuable.    I  am  told  that,  in  the  rarity 
and  multiplicity  of  the  plants  collected  there,  they  are  hardly 
surpassed  by  any  in  Europe.    But  for  loveliness,  and  that 
beauty  which  can  be  appreciated  by  the  ignorant  as  well  as 
by  the  learned,  the  Sydney  Gardens  are  unrivalled  by  any 
that  I  have  seen.    The  nature  of  the  land,  with  its  green 
slopes  down  to  its  own  bright  little  sea  bay,  has  done  much 
for  them,  and  art  and  taste  combined  have  made  them  per- 
fect.   It  may  be  said  that  of  all  drawbacks  to  public  parks 
distance  is  tlie  greatest.    We  know  that,  in  London,  Hyde 
Park  is  but  of  little  service  to  those  who  live  at  Mile  End. 
The  great  park  at  New  York,  though  it  is  connected  by 
omnibuses  witb.  the  whole  city,  requires  an  expedition  to 
reach  it.    The  gardens  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham 
are  so  fir  off  from  the  multitude  that  the  distance  rather 
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than  the  cost  of  entrance  deters  the  crowd  which  might  take 
dehght  in  them.  Even  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  are  too  remote 
for  daily  purposes.  But  the  gardens  of  Sydney  are  within 
easy  reach  of  every  street  of  the  combined  towns  of  Sydney 
and  Wooloomooloo.  A  little  beyond  the  gardens,  almost 
equally  near  to  the  town,  are  the  sea  baths, — not  small, 
dark,  sequestered  spots  in  which,  for  want  of  a  better  place, 
men  and  women  may  wash  themselves,  but  open  sea  spaces, 
guarded  by  palisades  from  the  sharks  which  make  bathing 
in  the  harbour  impracticable,  large  enough  for  swimming, 
and  fitted  up  with  all  requisites.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a 
city  to  be  so  provided ;  and  it  is  a  luxury  which,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  no  other  city  possesses  to  the  same  degree. 
There  i^  no  place  for  bathing  in  England  like  it,  or  at  all 
equal  to  it.  That  at  Kingstown  in  Ireland  is  perhaps  as 
good ;  but  Kingstown  is  six  or  seven  miles  from  Dublin, 
and  has  to  be  reached  by  railroad.  A  man  or  a  woman 
may  walk  to  the  bathing-place  at  Sydney  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

I  was  much  surprised  at  the  fortifications  of  Sydney  har- 
bour. Fortifications,  unless  specially  inspected,  escape  even 
a  vigilant  seer  of  sights,  but  I,  luckily  for  myself,  was  enabled 
specially  to  inspect  them.  I  had  previously  no  idea  that  the 
people  of  New  South  Wales  were  either  so  suspicious  of  ene» 
mies,  or  so  pugnacious  in  their  nature.  I  found  five  separate 
fortresses,  armed,  or  to  be  armed,  to  the  teeth  with  nume- 
rous guns, — four,  five,  or  six  at  eacht'point; — Armstrong 
guns,  rifled  guns,  guns  of  eighteen  tons  weight,  with  loop- 
holed  walls  and  pits  for  riflemen,  as  though  Sydney  were  to 
become  another  Sebastopol.  I  was  shown  how  the  whole 
harbour  and  city  were  commanded  by  these  guns.  There 
were  open  batteries  and  casemated  batteries,  shell  rooms 
and  gunpowder  magazines,  barracks  rising  here  and  trenches 
dug  there.  There  was  a  boom  to  be  placed  across  the  har- 
bour, and  a  whole  world  of  torpedoes  ready  to  be  sunk 
beneath  the  water,  all  of  which  were  prepared  and  ready  for 
use  in  an  hour  or  two.  It  was  explained  to  me  that  "they" 
could  not  possibly  get  across  the  trenches,  or  break  the 
boom,  or  escape  the  torpedoes,  or  live  for  an  hour  beneath 
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the  blaze  of  the  guns.  "  They"  would  not  have  a  chance  (o 
get  at  Sydney.  There  was  much  martial  ardour,  and  a  very 
geiteral  opmion  that  "they"  would  have  the  worst  of  it. 
For  a  time  I  could  not  gather  who  "  they "  were  to  be.  But 
"indirect  damages"  were  on  men's  tongues,  and  so  I  knew 
who  were  the  "they"  at  that  moment  uppermost  in  the 
thoughts  of  my  companions.  It  would  be  the  same  in  regard 
to  any  other  enemies  of  England,  either  in  esse  or  in  posse.  I 
hope  that  New  South  Wales  may  never  have  to  fight  for 
England,  and  certainly  that  she  may  not  have  to  fight 
America.  But  the  feeling  of  loyaity  in  the  colony  is  so 
strong  that,  were  there  a  fight  on  hand,  she  would  be  un- 
happy not  to  be  allowed  to  take  some  share  in  it.  But,  in 
viewing  these  fortifications,  I  was  most  specially  struck  by 
the  lovehness  of  the  sites  chosen.  One  would  almost  wish 
to  be  a  gunner  for  the  sake  of  being  at  one  of  those  forts. 

Three  different  localities  are  combined  to  make  Sydney. 
There  is  the  old  city, — old  as  the  age  of  cities  is  as  yet 
counted  in  Australia, — in  which  are  George  Street  and  Pitt 
Street,  so  called  from  George  III.  and  his  minister,  running 
parallel  to  each  other,  from  the  centre.  The  other  chief 
streets  are  all  named  after  the  old  governors, — Macquarie 
Street,  King  Street,  Bligh  Street,  Hunter  Street,  and  Phillip 
Street.  Among  these,  Macquarie  Street  takes  a  proud  pre- 
eminence, containing  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Treasury 
buildings,  the  entrance  to  Government  House,  and  the  old 
hospital.  During  a  portion  of  its  length  it  is  built  up  but 
on  one  side,  and  looks  on  to  the  public  domain — for  there 
is  a  public  domain  or  park,  as  well  as  public  gardens.  In- 
deed, according  to  the  maps  of  the  city,  there  are  an  inner 
domain  and  an  outer  domain,  and  a  Hyde  Park.  To  the 
south  of  these  rises  the  important  town  of  Wooloomooloo, 
— as  to  the  remarkable  spelHng  of  which  name  the  reader 
may  take  my  assurance  that  I  am  right.  Wooloomooloo 
has  become  almost  as  big  as  Sydney,  and  much  more  fashion- 
ftble  j  and  beyond  Wooloomooloo,  on  and  over  various  little 
coves  of  the  sea,— Elizabeth  Bay,  and  Rose  Bay,  and  Double 
Bay,  and  Rushcutter's  Bay, — cluster  the  various  villa  resi- 
dences of  the  wealthy  families.    It  is  here  that  the  rising 
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generation  of  Sydney  desires  to  dwell,  and  there  is  much  to 
justify  its  choice.  Then  there  is  the  "  North  Shore,'Mess 
fashionable,  but  almost  as  beautiful  as  the  hills  round*  the 
southern  coves.  The  North  Shore  has  to  be  reached  by 
steam  ferry  from  Sydney  Cove,  which  now  is  better  known 
as  the  Circular  Quay,  where  is  congregated  the  shipping  of 
the  port.  When  the  wool  ships  from  England  are  here, 
lying  in  a  circle  all  round  the  margin,  no  port  has  a  plea- 
santer  appearance.  This  is  during  the  summer  months, 
from  October  perhaps  up  to  March.  I  was  at  Sydney  both 
in  summer  and  winter;  but  during  the  winter  the  port  seemed 
to  be  deserted.  Crossing  the  main  harbour  from  the  Circular 
Quay,  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  Shore  reach  their  side  of 
the  town  in  ten  minutes.  Here  are  St.  Leonard's,  which  is 
fairly  fashionable  ;  Balmuir,  which  is  less  so ;  and  up  higher, 
the  township  of  Pyrmont,  which  will  perhaps  hardly  excuse 
me  if  I  say  that  it  is  not  fashionable  at  all.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  Pyrmont  is  reached  by  a  bridge,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Leonard's  are  driven  to  use  the  ferry.  I 
can  hardly  complete  this  attempted  description  of  the  city, 
without  explaining  that  the  Government  House  stands 
between  the  Circular  Quay  and  the  public  gardens,  with 
grounds  sloping  down  to  the  sea.  The  position  is  one  of 
great  beauty,  and  the  house  has  an  air  of  magnificence  about 
it,  such  as  should  belong  to  the  residence  of  a  viceroy.  I 
have  been  told,  however,  that  as  a  house  it  is  not  as  good 
as  it  should  be.  Looking  at  it  with  the  eyes  of  a  humble 
private  individual,  I  thought  that  it  was  all  that  a  house 
need  be. 

The  antiquity  of  Sydney, — perhaps  I  should  say  the  com- 
parative antiquity, — strikes  an  Enghshman  as  being  almost 
absurd,  as  he  remembers  that  in  his  father's  lifetime  the 
place  was  covered  by  gum-trees  and  peopled  by  savages. 
There  are  houses  so  old  that  they  are  in  almost  ruinous  con- 
dition— seeming  to  be  as  low,  as  comfortless,  and  almost  as 
picturesque,  as  do  some  dilapidated  tenements  in  the  old 
streets  of  our  old  towns.  These  are  chiefly  of  wood  ;  but  the 
eyes  become  so  used  to  wooden  houses  that  this  speciality 
is  not  observed.    Two  or  three  were  pointed  out  to  me,  each 
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as  being  the  oldest  in  the  town,  and  which  certainly  were 
built  when  the  hearts  of  the  young  colonists  were  heavy  with 
many  troubles.  Little  was  thought  then  of  beauty  of  posi- 
tion, of  gardens  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  of  views  over 
the  land-locked  sea.  How  were  the  inhabitants  to  make 
themselves  safe  against  black  savages,  against  convicts  who 
were  still  more  savage,  and  against  fire  ?  It  seems  thaf  the 
first  comers  into  any  land  have  rarely  thought  much  about 
scenery.  Trouble  as  to  food  and  security  is  too  heavy  on 
the  minds  of  pioneers  to  allow  them  to  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  landscapes,  and  the  taste  for  scenery  is  one  of  latter-day 
growth.  In  the  last  century  Englishmen  travelled  to  see 
cities,  and  to  see  men,  and  to  study  the  world, — but  in  those 
days  mountains  were  troublesome,  and  dark  valleys  were 
savage,  and  glaciers  were  horrible.  Much  is  said  by  those 
who  first  landed  at  Botany  Bay  and  Port  Jackson  on  the 
trees  and  plants  and  herbs  of  the  new  country, — what  I 
believe  is  now  called  "  the  Flora but  I  do  not  remember 
a  word  in  praise  of  its  loveliness. 

Among  other  old  buildings  at  Sydney  there  is  an  old 
church  and  a  very  old  hospital.  The  hospital,  I  was  assured, 
is  quite  antiquated.  It  seemed  to  be  airy,  easy,  and  as  plea- 
sant as  is  compatible  with  the  nature  of  such  an  institution. 
St.  James's  Church  is  pewed  round  with  high  dark  panels, 
and  is  as  much  like  an  English  comfortless  church  of  the 
last  century,  as  though  it  stood  in  a  second-rate  town  in  an 
Eastern  county.  I  went  there  once,  and  found  it  impossible 
to  hear  a  word,  either  from  the  gentleman  who  read  the 
lessons,  or  from  him  who  preached.  But  it  is  a  fashionable 
church,  and  is  supposed  to  be  that  at  which  the  governor 
and  his  family  should  say  their  prayers.  The  cathedral,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  new,  and  very  well  arranged.  I  heard  an 
excellent  sermon  there,  in  which  I  was  told  that  it  was  the 
practice  of  St.  Paul  to  teach  his  own  religion  rather  than  to 
abuse  that  of  others, — a  lesson  which  is  much  needed  at 
home,  and  by  no  means  unnecessary  in  the  Australian 
colonies. 


CHAPTER  III. 


RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION. 

It  is  natural  that  a  visitor  to  any  country  should  think  most, 
and  therefore  speak  with  greatest  fulness,  of  that  sect  in 
religion  to  which  he  himself  belongs.  He  will  be  most 
prone  to  meet  the  pastors  of  that  Church ;  and,  unless  he 
keeps  his  mind  alert  on  the  subject,  he  will, — if  he  be  an 
Englishman  of  the  Church  of  England, — fall  into  the  error 
of  thinking  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  only  important 
Church.  The  feeling  is  very  common  at  home, — but  even 
there  it  is  a  mistake.  In  the  colonies  the  blunder  would  be 
much  more  egregious.  As  long  as  the  colonies  were  Crown 
colonies,  governed  directly  from  home,  a  certain  amount 
of  Church  of  England  ascendency  was  established.  Bishops 
were  appointed  by  the  Crown,  who  still  have,  by  virtue  of 
their  patents,  some  social  precedence.  They  are  recognised 
as  titular  lords, — having  some  stronger  claim  to  the  appellation 
than  their  Roman  Catholic  brother  prelates.  But  in  all  these 
colonies  every  branch  of  the  Christian  religion  is  now  supposed 
to  stand  on  an  equal  footing, — and  to  have  an  equal  title  to 
whatever  support  the  State  may  be  able  and  willing  to  give. 
In  each  of  the  colonies  the  energy  of  the  various  pastors 
and  of  their  flocks,  and  the  munificence  of  individuals,  have 
added  something  to  the  clerical  incomes,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  provided  by  the  voluntary  payments  of  the  people. 
I  should  only  trouble  my  readers  with  unnecessary  particulars 
were  I  to  attempt  to  explain  in  detail  the  sources  from  which 
such  funds  have  arisen,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  expended ;  but  it  may  perhaps  interest  some  to  know 
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that  there  are  five  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  being  the  metropolitan 
for  the  Australian  colonies,  with  a  salary  of  ;^2,ooo  per 
annum.  The  total  income  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  New  South  Wales  is  3,963  per  annum, — of 
which  ^12,386  is  the  amount  paid  voluntarily  by  the 
people,  and  ^1,576  that  coming  from  the  General  Church 
Fund.  The  usual  stipend  of  an  incumbent  is  ^■zoo  per 
annum.  There  are  229,243  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  colony. 

One  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  has  the  Romish  Churcli 
under  his  government,  with  a  salary  of  £?>oo  per  annum. 
The  total  income  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  ^7,60^ 
per  annum,  of  which  ;£6,^S^  is  the  sum  derived  from  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  faithful,  and  ;j^i,o24  that  from  the  Church. 
Fund.  The  incomes  of  the  parish  priests  are  £^200  or 
_p^i5o  per  annum.  There  are  145,932  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  colony. 

The  Presbyterians  and  Wesleyans  have  of  course  no 
bishops,  but  they  also  pay  their  ministers  at  the  rate  of  about 
;^i5oeach;  the  Presbyterians  drawing  altogether  ^326, 
and  the  Wesleyans  p^i'iSo,  from  the  General  Church  Fund. 
The  large  remainder  of  the  necessary  sum  is  made  up  by 
the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  flocks, — the  Presbyterians 
paying  ;^2,i79  per  annum,  and  the  Wesleyans  ^1,572. 
The  number  of  Presbyterians  in  the  colony  is  49,122,  and 
that  of  Wesleyans  36,275.  There  are  nine  other  Christian 
sects  who  have  parish  ministers  and  places  of  worship  of 
their  own,  and  who  together  number  26,447  souls.  There 
were  also  two  Jewish  synagogues, — and  there  is  a  congre- 
gation of  Christian  Israelites,  as  to  whose  religious  doctrines 
I  must  own  myself  to  be  altogether  ignorant. 

Very  much  praiseworthy  energy  has  been  used  throughout 
the  colonies  to  bring  religious  teaching  within  the  reach  of 
the  people  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances.  No 
doubt  the  fact  of  an  endowed  Church  at  home,  and  the 
theory  of  endowments  which  was  brought  from  home  to  the 
colonies,  has  given  rise  there  as  well  as  here  to  an  idea  that 
religion  and  religious  teaching  and  rites  should  be  adrainis- 
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tered  to  a  people  without  any  demand  upon  theni  for  direct 
payment.  People  in  Australia  will  commonly  make  it  a 
matter  of  complaint  that  no  clergyman  has  ever  been  near 
them,  that  no  religious  aid  has  ever  been  sent  to  them, — 
although  they  themselves  have  taken  no  measures  and  paid 
no  money  towards  bringing  a  clergyman  into  their  districts. 
For  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer  they  know  they  must  pay, — 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  knows  also  that  he  must  for  his 
priest.  But  the  normal  English  Protestant, — even  when 
dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England, — thinks  that  his 
spiritual  pastor  should  be  sent  to  him  by  some  unknown 
authority  which  is  supposed  to  have  such  matters  in  keep- 
ing. If  the  spiritual  pastor  be  not  sent,  the  Protestant  goes 
on  without  clerical  assistance,  perhaps  complaining, — more 
probably  troubhng  himself  very  little  on  the  matter.  He 
would  go  to  church  if  there  were  a  church  near  him  ;  but  if 
there  be  none  within  reach  the  fault  does  not  rest  with  him, 
and  thus  his  conscience  is  at  ease.  And  again,  the  sparse- 
ness  of  the  population  and  the  great  distances  which  lie 
between  the  small  towns,  add  greatly  to  the  difficulty. 
Clergymen  of  all  denominations  are,  when  employed  in  the 
pastoral  districts,  obliged  to  take  charge  of  wide  areas  of 
country  rather  than  of  parishes, — of  areas  so  wide  that  ser- 
vices can  be  held  by  each  perhaps  only  once  a  fortnight, 
and  perhaps  only  once  a  month.  The  travelling  also  is 
expensive,  laborious,  and  very  disagreeable.  It  necessarily 
follows  that  in  many  places  there  is  no  religious  worship  set 
on  foot  with  clerical  aid,  and  that  squatters  with  their 
families,  and  their  attendant  shepherds,  stockriders,  shearers, 
and  the  like,  recognise  Sunday  only  as  a  day  of  rest. 

I  should,  however,  be  wrong  not  to  add  that  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  in  the  other  colonies,  a  system  has  grown 
up  under  the  direct  sanction  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church 
of  England  for  the  performance  of  the  Church  Service  by 
laymen.  The  morning  prayers,  with  the  lessons  and  litany, 
are  read, — and  often  also  a  sermon.  I  believe  that  Epis- 
copal injunctions  against  original  sermons  by  laymen  are 
very  strong ;  but  I  imagine  they  are  sometimes  disobeyed. 
Whether  the  Presbyterians  and  Wesleyans  employ  lay 
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readers  I  am  unable  to  say.  As  a  matter  of  course  the 
Roman  Catholics  do  not  do  so, — and  on  this  account  I 
think  that  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a  sect  are  more  neglected 
than  their  Protestant  brethren,  although  they  are  doubtless 
under  stricter  coercion  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  clerical 
dues. 

I  feel  myself  bound  to  record  my  opinion  that  religious 
teaching  and  the  exercise  of  religious  worship  are  held  as 
being  essential  to  civilisation  and  general  well-being  by  the 
people  of  Australia.  Taking  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies 
all  through,  I  think  the  feeling  is  stronger  there  than  it  is  at 
home,  first  and  chiefly  because  the  mass  of  the  population 
is  better  educated, — secondly,  because  they  who  are  foremost 
in  education,  rank,  and  society  are  less  highly  educated. 

That  the  first  should  be  the  case  will  surprise  no  one, 
and  will  generally  be  admitted  as  a  consequence,  if  it  be 
allowed  that  the  colonial  education  is  superior  to  that 
which  we  have  as  yet  achieved  at  home.  The  tendencies 
and  influences  which  send  children  to  school,  send  them 
and  their  parents  to  church  also, — even  though  the  schools 
be  in  all  respect  secular.  Teaching  produces  prosperity  ; 
prosperity  achieves  decent  garments ; — and  decent  garments 
are  highly  conducive  to  church-going.  Among  us  in 
England  that  portion  of  our  rural  population  which  never 
goes  to  church,  and  which  is  utterly  ignorant  of  all  religious 
observances,  consists  of  the  unfortunates  upon  whom  the 
kindly  dew  of  instruction  has  never  fallen,  and  who  have 
been  left  in  almost  brute-like  ignorance.  Among  all  com- 
munities in  the  colonies  the  children  are  taught.  Wherever 
there  is  any  community,  however  small  it  m.ay  be,  there  is 
a  school  j  and  where  there  is  a  school  the  children 
attend  it.  And  almost  as  universally,  wherever  there  is 
a  community  there  arises  a  church,  or  more  commonly 
churches.  Though  there  be  only  two  or  three  hundred 
persons  within  a  twelve-mile  circle,  affording  perhaps  an 
average  church  attendance  of  less  than  a  hundred,  there 
win  be  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church  along- 
side of  each  other,  or  a  Church  of  England  and  a  Wesleyan 
church.    Sometimes  in  a  small  township,  containing  osten- 
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sibly  little  in  the  way  of  buildings  beyond  the  four  pubhc- 
houses,  the  blacksmith's  shop,  and  the  bank,  there  will  be 
three  places  of  worship.  The  people  are  fond  of  building 
churches,  and  are  proud  of  having  them  in  their  villages, — 
though  they  are  unfortunately  less  addicted  to  pay  annually 
for  their  clergyman  than  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  churches. 
You  can,  too,  go  in  debt  for  a  church, — but  hardly  for  a 
clergyman.  There  is,  I  think,  undoubtedly  a  general  desire 
that  the  comfort  and  decency  of  religious  teaching  should 
be  recognised  in  the  colony,  and  this  I  attribute  mainly  to 
the  healthy  state  of  education. 

It  would  be  more  difficult  to  show  that  a  lower  condition 
of  education  among  the  better  educated  classes  in  the 
coJony  than  that  which  has  been  reached  at  home,  should 
have  a  similar  tendency,  but  I  think  that  such  is  the  case. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  education  among  the 
most  favoured  classes  at  home  does  range  higher  than  in  the 
colonies.  It  would  indeed  be  most  disgraceful  to  England, 
with  her  wealth  and  her  endowed  colleges  and  schools,  if  it 
were  not  so.  And  it  has  come  about  as  one  result  of  such 
advanced  teaching, — not  in  England  only  but  in  every 
country  in  which  erudition  has  been  valued, — that  the 
erudite  have  learned  to  disregard  and  in  part  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  a  priesthood.  I  do  not  say  that  infi- 
delity has  been  thus  produced, — but  rather  a  tendency  in 
the  man's  mind  to  think  that  he  can  best  suffice  to  himself 
as  his  own  priest.  This  feeling,  operating  from  men  to 
their  wives,  from  fathers  to  sons,  and  from  mothers  to 
daughters, — but  ever  more  strongly  among  men  than 
women, — has  in  all  highly  intellectual  communities  had  a 
certain  tendency  to  weaken  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tions of  church  services.  In  the  colonies  this  condition  of 
society  has  hardly  been  yet  reached.  That  it  will  come, — 
whether  it  be  for  good  or  evil, — is  certain.  In  the  mean- 
time the  absence  of  the  condition  has  the  tendency  which  I 
have  alleged,  of  making-  the  feeling  in  favour  of  religious 
teaching  stronger  among  the  higher  classes  in  the  colonies 
than  it  is  among  our  higher  classes  at  home. 

I  find  by  the  statistical  register  of  New  South  Wales  that 
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the  average  Sunday  attendance  at  various  places  of  worsliip 
amounts  to  something  Over  one-third  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. On  31st  December,  1870,  the  population  was  502,861, 
and  during  that  year  the  average  Sunday  attendance  had 
been  172,320. 

It  must  be  admitted  on  behalf  of  the  colony,  that  New 
South  Wales  has,  supplied  itself  with  schools  on  the  most 
liberal  footing ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  also  by  the  colony 
that  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  expense  of  these  schools 
has  been  thrust  on  the  general  taxation  of  the  country. 
There  are  796  public  or  common  schools, — open  to  all 
classes,  though  not  open  without  payment  except  under 
special  circumstances, — of  which  267  are  denominational 
and  529  are  secular.  The  total  cost  of  these  is  ;!^i5o,866 
per  annum,  of  which  only  ;^39,583  is  paid  by  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  scholars,  leaving  the  large  sum  of  11,283  as 
a  burden  on  the  revenue  of  the  country.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  the  case  in  a  country  in  which 
the  wages  of  artisans  average  7^.  (id.  and  those  of  rural 
labourers  4^.  a  day.  These  schools  are  all  subject  to  the 
Council  of  Education,  and  in  1870  they  taught  59,81-4 
scholars.  Including  those  at  private  schools,  the  cost  of 
which  cannot  of  course  be  given,  there  were,  in  1870, 
74,503  scholars  under  tuition  in  the  colony — -a  number 
which  I  think  will  be  regarded  as  high  for  a  population  of 
half  a  million,  which  is  continually  being  increased  by  the 
immigration  of  adults. 

The  glory  of  Sydney  in  the  way  of  education  is  its  Univer- 
sity, and  certainly  a  great  deal  of  spirit  has  been  shown  by 
the  colony  in  the  creation  of  the  institution  and  in  the  erection 
of  the  building.  As  regards  the  building,  I  think  no  one 
will  dispute  the  assertion  when  I  say  that  the  college-hall, — 
or  pubhc  room,  for  it  is  put  to  none  of  the  comfortable 
festive  uses  for  which  college-halls  have  been  built  at  our 
universities, — is  the  finest  chamber  in  the  colonies.  If  I 
were  to  say  that  no  college  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
possesses  so  fine  a  one,  I  might  probably  be  contradicted. 
I  certainly  remember  none  of  which  the  proportions  are  so 
good.   In  regard  to  the  Sydney  University  itself,  it  must  be 
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remembered  that  it  has  been  instituted  simply  for  education, 
and  not  as  a  place  of  residence  either  for  fellows,  scholars, 
or  commoners.  It  consists,  therefore,  of  the  hall,  library, 
lecture-rooms,  museum,  and  a  residence  for  one  of  the 
professors  It  knows  nothing  of  gaudy  days,  of  high  tables, 
of  sweet  Latin  graces,  or  of  audit  ale.  It  lacks  the  social 
charms  to  which  the  frequenters  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  been  accustomed ;  but  perhaps  the  education  on  that 
account  is  not  the  worse,  and  certainly  it  is  very  much  less 
expensive. 

In  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  I  cannot  say  that  the  university 
has  been  as  yet  a  success.  In  1870, — and  I  can  give  the 
figures  for  no  later  year,- — the  total  cost  of  the  university, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  waS;^5,938, 
of  which  no  less  than_;^5,ooo  was  paid  from  the  taxes  of  the 
colony.  There  were  but  41  scholars,  whose  friends  contri- 
buted a  trifle  over  £^22  per  annum  each  for  their  education, 
amounting  in  all  to  ^^938.  But  there  are  three  professors 
attached  to  the  college,  each  of  whom  enjoys  an  income  in 
excess  of  the  sum  so  subscribed,  besides  other  professors 
less  liberally  remunerated. 

There  are  also  affiliated  colleges,  in  which  it  is  proposed 
that  students  from  a  distance  shall  live, — as  they  do  at  our 
English  colleges, — under  the  charge  of  a  Warden  or  Rector. 
Two  of  these  have  been  already  built,  and  are  inhabited,  by 
the  Warden  of  St.  Paul's,  which  is  a  Protestant  establish- 
ment, and  by  the  Rector  of  St.  John's,  which  is  intended  for 
the  Roman  Catholics.  These  gentlemen's  salaries,  of  ;^5oo 
each,  are  paid  out  of  the  taxes;  but  the  afiiliated  students 
have  not  yet  come  in  large  numbers.  When  I  visited  the 
university,  the  happy  Rector  of  St.  John's  was  troubled  with, 
I  think,  but  one  inmate^  whereaa  the  Warder  of  St.  Paul's 
had  three  or  four, 

I  am  very  far,  however,  from  intending  to  sneer  at  the 
Sydney  University.  Amidst  a  population  so  sparse,  it  was 
of  course  necessary  that  the  beginning,  if  made  at  all,  should 
be  made  by  the  government,  and  b<i  paid  for  with  govern- 
ment money.  It  has  not  yet  had  time  for  success.  Every 
t'Uort  has  been  m^de  to  lead  to  success,  especially  in  procur- 
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ing  first-class  teachers  for  its  service.  The  reputation  for 
scholarship  of  Dr.  Eadham,  the  classical  professor,  is  as 
high  in  England  as  it  is  in  Sydney, — or  nearly  so ;  for  in 
Sydney  he  is  now  regarded  as  the  one  living  incontrovertible 
authority  in  all  questions  of  Greek  literature.  Mr.  Pell,  the 
professor  of  mathematics,  stands  equally  high  in  his  own 
line.  There  is  no  institution  in  the  colonies  which  excites 
and  deserves  the  sympathies  of  an  English  traveller  more 
completely  than  does  Uic  Sydney  Uxxivcrsity, 


CHAPTER  IV. 


LEGISLATURE  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  first  parliament  under  which  responsible  government 
was  inaugurated  in  New  South  Wales  commenced  its  action 
on  the  22nd  of  May,  1856,  and  the  first  responsible  ministry 
came  into  office  on  the  6th  of  June,  1856.  Sir  WiUiam 
Denison  was  then  governor.  When  he  was  sent  to  the 
colony,  the  governor  really  geverned,  having  a  policy  of  his 
own,  in  the  execution  of  which  there  was  not  much  to  dis- 
turb him  as  long  as  he  carried  the  English  Secretary  of  State 
with  him  in  his  measures.  But  from  May,  1856,  all  this  was 
changed ;  and  from  that  date  parliamentary  rule  has  pre- 
vailed in  New  South  Wales.  The  sixth  parliament  is  now 
sitting,  and  the  fourteenth  ministry  was  formed  in  1872. 
Australian  ministries  are  not  long  lived,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  before  these  pages  are  published  Mr.  Parkes,  who  was 
premier  and  colonial  secretary  when  they  were  written,  will 
have  given  way,  and  a  fifteenth  ministry, — possibly  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  James  Martin, — will  be  sitting  on  the 
treasury  benches.  Sir  James  Martin  and  Mr.  John  Robert- 
son seem  to  be  two  statesmen  whose  services  are  most  gene- 
rally in  request  by  the  colony.  Sir  James  Martin  has  been 
five  times  attorney-general,  and  has  three  times,  while  hold- 
ing that  office,  been  also  premier.  Mr.  Robertson  has  been  in 
six  cabinets,  and  has  twice  been  premier.  There  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  a  turn  in  the  political  wheel  of  fortune 
will  restore  them  to  the  seats  on  that  bench  to  which  they 
are  so  well  accustomed.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the 
duration  of  their  exclusion. 
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There  are  many  other  gentlemen  who  are  well  known  in 
the  colony  as  parliamentary  politicians — men  who  come 
into  office  for  a  time  and  go  out,  perhaps,  for  eternity.  But 
as  to  the  two  whom  I  have  mentioned,  there  is  a  feeling  that 
they  are  normal  ministers — gentlemen  who  have  almost  a 
right  to  be  in  parhament,  and,  being  in  parliament,  almost  a 
right  to  be  in  the  cabinet.  It  is  very  hard  to  define  parties 
in  the  colonial  parliamentary  contesls,  as  they  are  defined 
with  us.  Of  these  two  colonial  statesmen,  I  should  say  that 
Mr.  Robertson  was  a  strong  Liberal,  and  Sir  James  Martin 
a  very  strong  Conservative.  Mr.  Robertson's  name  and 
fame  are  connected  especially  with  the  administration  of  the 
crown  lands,  in  regard  to  which  he  has  been  regarded  as  the 
friend  of  the  free-selecters,  and  therefore  as  the  enemy  of  the 
squatters.  Sir  James  is,  I  fear,  a  protectionist  at  heart.  He 
is  a  proclaimed  foe  to  separation,  strong  in  loyalty  to  the 
Crown,  very  English,  very  confident  in  his  own  colony,  per- 
haps a  little  jealous  of  others,  very  pugnacious,  a  consistent 
and  thorough-going  politician,  and  almost  a  Tory.  He  is,  I 
think,  certainly  the  best  Australian  speaker  that  I  heard. 
Mr.  Robertson,  who  was  lately  Sir  James's  colleague,  but 
for  many  years  his  opponent,  is  entitled  to  the  singular  merit 
of  having  won  for  himself  high  parhamentary  reputation  in 
spite  of  organic  impediments  to  speech  which  would  have 
made  a  less  energetic  man  dumb  for  life  as  regards  all  public 
assemblies. 

When  I  was  first  in  Sydney,  the  parliamentary  question 
which  was  then  exciting  the  minds  of  men  in  New  South 
Wales, — and  the  minds  of  men  also  in  Victoria, — was  that 
of  the  border  duties.  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  that  these 
border  duties  would  interest  my  readers  as  keenly  as  they 
interested  me,  or  that  I  could  in  any  way  make  the  subject 
palatable  to  them.  In  the  colonies  they  are  of  vital  interest, 
not  only  from  the  effect  they  have  had  and  must  have  on  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  leading  colonies,  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales,  but  because  the  discussion  which  they 
are  producing  may  probably  assist  in  bringing  about  that  one 
great  measure,  which  is  of  all  measures  most  essential  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  colonies,  a  customs  union  which  shall 
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bind  them  together  as  one  country  in  regard  to  duties  on 
imported  goods. 

These  border  duties  were  so  much  in  the  ascendant,  both 
when  I  first  visited  Sydney  and  when  I  returned  thither, 
that  I  hardly  heard  other  matters  of  much  importance 
discussed  in  the  New  South  Wales  parliament.  There  was 
a  divorce  bill  brought  forward,  and  I  then  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  alone  among 
English-speaking  races,  are  without  any  legalised  means  of 
separating  a  wife  from  her  husband,  or  a  husband  from  his 
wife.  On  this  occasion  the  divorce  bill  was  thrown  out, 
and  the  peculiarity  still  remains.  The  practice  of  the 
British  parliament  as  to  counting  out  and  observing  the 
presence  of  strangers  has  been  adopted,  and  is  of  course 
much  more  frequently  used  than  it  is  at  home.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  how  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  time  of 
the  House  was  occupied  in  personal  discussions  and  appeals 
to  the  Speaker ; — as  to  some  of  which  I  could  not  but  feel 
that  the  gentleman  had  by  no  means  a  bed  of  roses.  A 
Speaker  in  an  Australian  House  of  Assembly  should  be  a 
stout  man,  not  thin-skinned,  prone  rather  to  content  himself 
with  a  low  level  of  conduct  in  his  House  than  to  attempt 
the  maintenance  of  high  dignified  decorum, — but  capable  of 
speaking  a  very  strong  word  if  a  member  should  occasionally 
fall  into  a  bathos  lower  than  that  low  level.  With  some 
trains  a  driver  feels  that  it  is  much  to  get  along  at  all.  The 
House  at  Sydney  does  certainly  succeed  in  making  its 
journeys.  When  there,  I  often  felt  that  an  exercise  of 
some  great  act  of  authority  would  be  useful, — that  an  order 
to  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  carry  away  an  offending  member 
and  lock  him  up  in  some  parliamentary  black-hole  would 
be  beneficial.  I  longed  for  the  moment  to  be  the  Speaker, 
that  I  might  be  authoritative.  But  I  perceived  gradually 
that  the  work  did  get  itself  done,  and  that  the  gentleman  in 
the  chair  knew  what  he  was  about.  I  was  not  so  sure  that 
he  was  right,  when  on  an  occasion, — a  new  bill  respecting 
the  border  duties  being  then  in  committee, — he  spoke  from 
the  benches  as  a  member  of  the  House,  not  simply  on  the 
clause  under  discussiotA  but  with  considerable  party  violence 
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on  the  subject  of  the  bill  at  large.  I  could  not  but  think 
that  his  authority  as  Speaker  would  be  injured  by  his 
descending  into  the  political  arena. 

That  a  very  commonplace  man  may  make  a  fair  debater 
was  a  lesson  I  had  learned  before  I  ever  entered  an  Aus- 
tralian legislature.  Such  a  one  will  not  become  a  gieat 
orator.  He  will  not  overcome  his  hearers  by  reasons,  or 
carry  them  away  by  passionate  eloquence.  But  he  may  be 
very  serviceable, — as  flour  is  serviceable  in  the  fabrication 
of  a  pudding.  Indeed,  a  pudding  with  much  flour  and  but 
few  plums  will  answer  its  purpose  better  than  one  in  which 
the  plums  have  nothing  to  hold  them  together.  In  the 
House  of  Assembly  at  Sydney  there  was  a  sufficiency  of 
farinaceous  matter  to  prevent  the  plums  from  cloying  the 
appetite  and  injuring  the  digestion. 

The  Lower  House,  or  House  of  Assembly,  at  Sydney 
consists  of  seventy-two  members.  They  are  elected  members 
for  four  years,  the  house  being,  of  course,  subject  to  disso- 
lution by  the  governor, — as  is  our  House  of  Commons  at 
home.  Manhood  suffrage  prevails,  and  votes  are  given  by 
ballot.  There  is  no  power  of  scrutiny  after  the  ballot,  and 
I  was  told  by  many  that  personation  of  votes  is  common. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  ballot  has  acted  well  in  the 
colony, — serving,  as  it  certainly  has  done,  to  preserve  tran- 
quilhty  at  elections.  I  do  not  think  that  any  conclusion 
should  be  drawn  from  this  as  to  the  expedience  of  the 
ballot  in  England.  In  New  South  Wales  no  voter  is 
desirous  of  concealing  his  vote.  It  is  not  for  secrecy, — to 
protect  the  voter  from  intimidation,  or  from  bribery, — that 
the  ballot  is  needed,  but  as  a  measure  of  police  precaution 
for  the  day. 

The  Upper  House,  or  Legislative  Council,  in  Sydney  is 
dignified  and  conservative.  As  in  Queensland,  the  members 
are  elected  by  the  Crown,  and  are  elected  for  life.  Prac- 
tically the  nomination  is  made  by  the  premier  of  the  day. 
The  great  majority  of  the  present  members  have  sat  in  the 
Lower  House,  and  have  thus  learned  the  use  of  a  debating 
chamber  before  entering  the  Council. 

The  Executive  Council  consists  o"  the  Governor  and 
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seven  ministers, — one  of  whom  must  be  in  the  Legislative 
Council.  The  following  are  the  officers  who  generally 
compose  the  Cabinet : — the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attor- 
ney-General, the  Solicitor-General,  the  Colonial  Treasurer, 
the  Secretary  for  Lands,  the  Secretary  for  Public  Works, 
and  the  Postmaster-General.  Any  one  of  these  officers  may 
be  premier,  though  the  premier  generally  chooses  to  be 
Colonial  Secretary.  Sir  James  Martin,  when  premier,  has 
always  been  Attorney-General.  Mr.  Robertson  was  at  one 
time  premier  and  Secretary  for  Lands.  The  conduct  of 
public  business  is  almost  the  same  as  with  us  in  England, 
the  one  exception  being  that  the  Governors  have  the  power 
of  reserving  bills  passed  by  the  two  Houses  for  the  sanction 
of  the  home  government ;  and  that  the  home  government, 
even  when  bills  have  not  been  so  reserved,  may  put  its  veto 
on  a  bill,  even  when  it  has  been  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  the  Governor,  at  any  time  within  two  years  of  the  date 
of  its  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  last  census,  taken  in  1871,  the  population  of  New 
South  Wales  was  503,981.  At  the  beginning  of  1872,  the 
revenue  was  ;,£'2, 2 18,699.  Of  this  sum,  729,722  was 
made  up  by  taxation,  and  ;£^497,977  was  revenue  derived 
from  the  sale  and  lease  of  crown  lands.  The  public  debt 
was  _;^io,6i4,33o,  and  the  interest  of  the  debt  was  ^530,514 
per  annum  ; — thus  requiring  every  individual  in  the  colony 
to  bear  a  burden  of  about  ^\  per  annum  on  its  account. 
It  must,  however,  be  explained  that  nearly  all  the  money  so 
borrowed  has  been  expended  on  public  works, — such  as 
roads  and  railways,  and  that  the  sum  expended  on  railways, 
amounting  to  ;^6,5oo,ooq,  returns  an  interest  of  nearly  2^ 
per  cent,  in  the  shape  of  profit.  It  can  hardly  be  boasted 
on  behalf  of  the  colony  that  this  outlay  of  money  has  been 
directly  remunerative,  as  we  know  that  7^  per  cent,  is 
nearer  to  the  mark  of  normal  interest  in  New  South  Wales ; 
but  when  we  consider  the  general  good  that  is  done  by  an 
easy  means  of  transit  to  a  community  in  which  the  ordinary 
means  are  difficult,  slow,  and  expensive,  we  can  hardly 
look  upon  the  debt  in  the  light  of  a  national  incubus,  as 
we  should  do  had  the  money  beeri  laid  out  on  the  current 
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expenses  of  the  year,  or  in  defraying  the  charges  of  past 
extravagance. 

The  total  payment  desnanded  from  every  inhabitant  is 
higher  than  it  is  at  home.  With  us  it  is  less  than  ^2  \os. 
a  head.  In  New  South  Wales  it  is  very  nearly  ]  cs.  a 
head,- — after  giving  the  colony  the  advantage  of  the  sum 
derived  from  the  lease  and  sale  of  crown  lands ;  but 
^3  IOJ-.  a  head  is  not  nearly  so  heavy  a  burden  in  the 
colonies  as  is  ;,^2  loi'.  in  England.  The  rate  of  rural 
wages  throughout  Great  Britain  is  not  above  14J.  a  week, 
whereas  in  New  South  Wales  it  averages  about  24^, 


CHAPTER  V. 


COUNTRY  TOWNS,  RAILWAYS,  AND  ROADS. 

The  country  towns  of  Australia,  generally,  are  not  attrac- 
tive, and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  thoy  should  as  yet 
be  so.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptional  instances, — Bal- 
laarat,  Geelong,  and  Beechworth  in  Victoria  are  exceptions, 
as  are  also  Launceston  in  Tasmania,  and  Strathalbyn  and 
Mount  Gambler  in  South  Australia,  which,  from  peculiarity 
of  situation  or  the  energy  of  individuals,  have  become 
either  well-built  cities  or  pleasant  little  towns.  No  doubt 
there  are  others  which  I  was  not  able  to  visit.  But,  gene- 
rally, there  is  a  raw  newness  about  these  congregations  of 
houses,  an  initiation  of  streets  which  as  yet  are  no  more  than 
initiated,  a  deficiency  in  pavement  and  macadamisation 
which  leads  either  to  dust  or  mud,  an  apparent  mixture  of 
pretension  and  failure  which  is  indeed  indispensable  to 
towns  founded  with  hopes  of  future  greatness,  but  which 
creates  a  feeling  of  melancholy  sadness  in  the  mind  of  a 
stranger.  It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise,  and  yet  it 
grieves  us  to  see  that  they  who  have  diligently  made  their 
plans,  intending  to  produce  comfort,  social  neatness,  and 
sometimes  even  urban  magnificence,  should  as  yet  have 
succeeded  in  producing  only  discomfort,  untidiness,  and 
insignificance.  In  old  countries,  such  as  our  own,  towns 
have  grown  up  almost  without  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
any  founder.  Cities  have  formed  themselves  out  of  vil- 
lages, because  it  has  first  suited  first  this  man  and  then  that 
to  earn  his  bread  in  this  or  that  locahty.    Consequently  our 
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Streets  have  been  narrow  and  crooked,  our  spaces  confined 
and  often  ill  arranged,  and  our  supplies  of  water  and  air 
insufficient  for  an  increasing  population.  We  are  daily 
compelled  to  pull  down  that  we  may  rebuild, — and  are 
almost  angry  with  ourselves  or  with  those  who  went  before 
us,  in  that  there  has  been  so  little  foresight  among  us  as  to 
the  wants  of  mankind.  But  it  has  resulted  from  all  this  that 
we  are  not,  as  a  rule,  incomplete,  pretentious,  or  unpic- 
turesque.  The  new  countries,  however,  have  taken  a 
lesson  from  the  deficiencies  of  the  old  countries,  and 
have  commenced  their  towns  on  a  certain  plan,  with  wide 
streets,  and  large  spaces,  and  straight  long  lines,  so  that 
coming  generations  of  thronging  men  may  be  able  to  build 
their  houses  in  spots  properly  prepared,  and  to  move  about 
without  knotting  themselves  into  inconvenient  crowds  as 
men  have  to  do  in  the  old  cities.  When  the  generations 
shall  have  come,  this  will  be  very  well,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  founders  will  be  acknowledged  ; — but  in  the  meantime 
the  new  towns  are  ugly,  and  generally  dirty. 

They  who  have  travelled  in  the  United  States  beyond  the 
big  cities, — who  have  seen  something  besides  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Chicago, — must  have  felt  this  ugliness  very  strongly. 
It  was  the  appreciation  of  this  deformity,  excited  to  its 
greatest  intensity  by  the  unfortunate  youthfulness  of  the 
place  then  under  inspection,  and  by  the  imagination  of  the 
artist,  which  produced  that  picture  of  a  town  in  the  wilder- 
ness  which  Dickens  painted  and  called  Eden.  The  founders 
of  his  Eden  had  sought  the  confluence  of  two  great  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  had  planned  long  quays  and  broad  streets  ; 
— but,  up  to  Dickens's  day,  had  produced  nothing  but  mud 
and  ague.  I  have  seen  no  Australian  town  so  bad  as 
Eden,  which  certainly  when  I  visited  it  still  deserved  all  the 
evil  things  which  have  been  said  of  it.  Such  a  picture  of 
any  Australian  town,  even  if  I  could  draw  it,  would  be 
untrue.  But  I  cannot  say  that  as  yet  these  communities 
possess  many  beauties  to  recommend  them  to  the  eye,  or 
have  much  to  please  a  stranger. 

And  yet  in  these  towns  there  is  ample  evidence  of  energy. 
The  population  of  such  places  may  be  said  to  vary  from 
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7,000  to  500,  the  great  majority  having  less  than  2,000  inhabi- 
tants. Exclusive  of  Sydney  there  are  but  six  towns  in  the 
whole  colony  of  New  South  Wales  which  have  a  population 
over  2,000,  and  of  these  four,  Newcastle,  Maitland,  Para- 
matta, and  Bathurst,  have  a  population  varying  from  5,000 
to  7,500.  In  all  these  towns, — even  in  places  with  less  than 
500  souls, — there  is  a  bank.  In  most  of  them  there  are 
two  or  three  banks.  In  all  these  there  is  a  church ; — in 
most  of  them  there  are  churches.  The  hotels  are  more 
numerous  even  than  the  banks  and  churches,  and,- — though 
I  heard  them  abused  as  inns  are  always  abused  in  all 
countries, — -I  found  them  fairly  comfortable,  and  very  much 
better  than  I  had  expected  from  the  sparseness  of  the  popu- 
lation over  so  wide  a  district.  Almost  all  inns  in  Australia, 
however  small,  have  a  bath-room,  though  it  may  be  of  rude 
construction.  I  wish  I  could  convey  this  information  to 
hotel-keepers  in  England.  I  found,  too,  that  the  shops  were 
better  than  they  looked,  and  that  the  means  of  comfortable 
life  were  to  be  found  in  towns  which  were  not  attractive  in 
their  appearance. 

In  New  South  Wales  many  of  the  towns  have  been 
absolutely  created  by  the  gold-fields,  and  are  still  being 
created.  Some  of  the  gold-field  towns  are  already  in  a 
state  of  decay,  and  are  almost  passing  away.  Still  some- 
thing of  life  remains,  but  of  all  the  sad  places  I  ever  saw 
they  are  the  most  melancholy.  They  are  "  bush  "  towns. 
Readers  who  desire  to  understand  anything  of  Austra- 
lian life  should  become  acquainted  with  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  word  "  bush."  The  bush  is  the  gum- 
tree  forest,  with  which  so  great  a  part  of  Australia  is 
covered,  that  folk  who  follow  a  country  life  are  invariably 
said  to  live  in  the  bush.  Squatters  who  look  after  their 
own  runs  always  live  in  the  bush,  even  though  their  ^heep 
are  pastured  on  plains.  Instead  of  a  town  mouse  and  a 
country  mouse  in  Australia,  there  would  be  a  town  mouse 
and  a  bush  mouse, — but  mice  living  in  the  small  country 
towns  would  still  be  bush  mice.  A  young  lady  when  she 
becomes  engaged  to  a  gentleman  whose  avocations  call  upon 
him  to  live  far  inland  always  declares  she  prefers  "  bush  life." 
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The  mining  towns  are  composed  of  the  sudden  erections 
which  sprang  from  the  finding  of  gold  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  are  generally  surrounded  by  thick  forest.  But  in 
their  immediate  vicinity  the  trees  have  been  cut  down  either 
for  firewood  or  for  use  under  ground, — but  have  not  been 
altogether  cleared  away,  so  that  the  hideous  stumps  remain 
above  the  surface.  Around  on  all  sides  the  ground  has 
been  stirred  in  the  search  for  gold,  and  ugly  bare  heaps  of 
clay  are  left.  The  road  to  and  from  such  a  place  will 
meander  causelessly  between  yawning  holes,  in  each  of 
which  some  desponding  miner  has  probably  buried  his 
high  hopes, — and  which  he  has  then  abandoned.  One 
wonders  that  every  child  in  the  neighbourhood  does  not 
perish  by  falling  into  them.  At  different  points  around 
the  centre,  which  have  once  been  supposed  to  be  auriferous, 
there  are  the  skeleton  remains  of  wooden  habitations,  with 
here  and  there  the  tawdry  sign-boards  of  deserted  shops 
from  which  high  profits  were  once  expected.  In  some  few  of 
these  skeleton  habitations  there  are  still  inhabitants, — men 
and  women  who  having  a  house  have  been  unwilling  to 
leave  it,  even  when  the  dreadful  fact  that  gold  is  not  to  be 
found  in  paying  quantities  has  been  acknowledged.  In  the 
centre  there  is  still. the  town,  though  day  by  day  its  right  to 
the  name  is  passing  from  it.  There  are  still  the  publicans, 
and  still  the  churches, — though  the  services  become  rare 
and  still  more  rare, — and  there  is  the  bank  holding  its 
position  as  long  as  an  ounce  of  gold  is  to  be  extracted  from 
the  unwilling  soil.  Here  congregate  Chinese  in  gangs,  who 
are  content  to  rewash  the  ground  which  has  already  been 
perhaps  twice  washed  by  European  or  Australian  Christians, 
and  who,  with  the  patient  industry  which  is  peculiar 
to  them,  will  earn  perhaps  each  is.  6d.  a  day  by  the  pro- 
cess. I  will  name  no  such  town,  because  by  doing  so  I 
might  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  some  still-hopeful  deni- 
zens of  the  place  specified,  but  they  are  easy  to  find  by 
those  who  travel  in  New  South  Wales.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  mining  towns  in  the  colony  full  of  life.  Men  are 
still  crowding  to  them ;  and  at  these  habitations  cannot  be 
put  up  fast  enough  to  cover  the  eager  seekers  after  wealth,  nor 
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shops  opened  quick  enough  to  supply  their  wants.  Of  them 
I  will  say  a  ftw  words  in  another  chapter. 

Other  towns,  and  they  probably  the  best  and  most  endur- 
ing of  the  country  towns  of  New  South  Wales,  have  been 
built  in  the  wheat  districts, — in  those  parts  of  the  colony 
which  have  been  found  most  fitted  for  cereal  produce. 
Among  these  are  Maitland,  Bathurst,  Goulbourn,  Armidale, 
Albury, — and  Wagga  Wagga,  celebrated  for  ever  in  the 
annals  of  the  colony  as  having  been  once  the  residence  of 
the  great  Tichborne  claimant.  Maitland  and  Goulbourn  I 
did  not  visit, — of  Bathurst  I  cannot  speak  otherwise  than 
kindly,  because  of  the  kindness  I  received  there.  It  stands 
in  a  fertile  plain,  just  across  that  range  of  Blue  Mountains 
which  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony  were  so  cruelly  inac- 
cessible to  the  first  settlers.  When  at  last  their  energies 
prevailed  they  got  down  upon  the  happy  wheat-bearing  land 
through  which  the  Macquarie  runs,  where  the  town  of 
Bathurst  now  stands  with  its  broad  streets  and  numerous 
churches.  Bathurst  has  5,030  inhabitants.  There  must 
surely  be  room  there  for  treble  the  number, — so  spacious  is 
it,  and  so  great  are  the  distances.  Truth  compels  me  to 
state  that  the  mud  in  their  streets  can  be  very  deep  in  wet 
weather. 

Newcastle,  in  population  and  importance,  is  second  to 
Sydney.  It  is  essentially  a  city  of  coal.  As  I  must  speak 
again  of  the  coal  of  the  colony,  I  need  do  no  more  here  than 
mention  the  name.  It  remains  that  I  should  say  a  word  in 
honour  of  Paramatta,  the  city  of  oranges,  and  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  greatest  efforts  made  by  the  early  settlers  to 
obtain  subsistence  from  the  ungrateful  soil  of  the  districts 
adjacent  to  Sydney.  The  Paramatta  River, — called  by  the 
natives  by  that  or  by  some  similar  name, — runs  down  into 
Sydney  harbour,  and  on  this  river,  about  fifteen  miles  above 
the  city,  now  stands  the  pleasant  and  almost  old-fashioned 
little  town.  It  is  quite  unlike  any  other  colonial  place  of 
the  same  size,  having  been  established  before  the  new  order 
of  things  had  commenced. — when  men  were  struggling  for 
existence  rather  than  thinking  of  sanitary  arrangements  and 
future  grandeur.    The  early  colonists  tried  to  grow  wheat 
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here  and  failed.  Those  who  have  come  since  have  planted 
oranges  and  have  made  money.  Now  Paramatta  is  known 
far  and  wide  for  its  fruit, — so  that  no  man  or  woman  is 
supposed  to  have  seen  Sydney  aright  who  has  not  visited 
Mr.  Pye's  orange  groves,  and  shaken  hands  with  Mrs.  P}  e, 
who  in  the  matter  of  conserved  oranges  stands  far  above  all 
competitors  in  any  country.  Either  the  soil  or  the  climate, 
or  both  together,  contain  the  requisites,  whatever  they  may 
be,  for  this  peculiar  growth,  so  that  neither  Jamaica  nor  the 
South  of  Spain,  not  Malta  or  the  Havanna,  can  beat  Para- 
matta in  this  especial  article  of  produce.  And  as  a  conse- 
quence the  consumption  of  oranges  is  very  great  throughout 
all  the  colonies.  December  and  January  are  the  months  in 
which  they  culminate,  but  they  are  picked  ripe  throughout 
the  entire  year.  On  the  ist  of  July,  in  the  very  middle  of 
winter,  I  ate  fresh-picked  oranges  in  Sydney  which  were  ripe 
and  perfectly  sweet,  and  at  the  same  period  of  the  year  they 
are  exported  in  great  numbers.  At  Paramatta  I  found  an 
hotel  so  like  an  old  English  country  inn, — that  when  there  I 
could  hardly  believe  that  I  was  in  the  colony.  But  Para- 
matta, like  Sydney,  is  not  a  mushroom,  as  are  other  colonial 
towns,  but  has  an  old  history  and  savours  of  the  last  century. 
Steamers  ply  to  it  up  the  Paramatta  River,  and  it  lies  also  on 
the  Sydney  and  Bathurst  Railway, — so  that  it  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  a  suburb  of  the  city. 

In  New  South  Wales  there  are  three  lines  of  railway 
nearly  equal  in  length,  comprising  altogether  394  miles. 
The  amount  does  not  seem  much  for  so  great  a  country ; — 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  very  distances  create 
the  difficulty.  The  population  is  scattered  so  far  and  wide 
that  the  towns  to  be  connected  are  too  small  to  pay  for  rail- 
way traffic.  The  Great  Northern  starts  from  Newcastle,  and 
runs  up  through  the  coal  district  to  Maitland,  Singleton,  and 
Musclebrook.  The  average  cost  per  mile  of  this  line  was 
_;^i3,ooo,  and  it  is  carried  over  124  miles.  The  Great  Western 
and  the  Great  Southern, — it  is  of  course  necessary  that  the 
English  pattern  should  be  followed,  and  that  all  railways 
shall  be  Gi^at, — are  one  and  the  same  from  Sydney  as  far 
as  Paramatta.    This  morsel  of  railway,  14  miles  in  length, 
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the  first  opened  in  the  colony,  cost  no  less  than  _;^5o,ooo  a 
mile  to  construct  it,  the  total  sum  expended  on  it  being  six 
times  the  amount  originally  subscribed  by  a  private  com- 
pany to  make  the  entire  railway  to  Goulbourn,  a  distance  of 
135  miles  !  At  Paramatta  the  lines  diverge,  the  Southern 
branch  going  to  Goulbourn,  and  the  Western  across  the  Blue 
Mountains  to  Bathurst.  The  latter  crosses  the  Nepean  River 
at  Penrith,  and  immediately  ascends  the  hills.  It  is  taken 
up  by  a  zigzag  ascent,  and  after  running  60  miles  through 
the  mountains,  by  the  only  passable  track  which  they  afford 
even  for  foot  travellers,  it  is  brought  down  again  by  another 
zigzag.  On  the  ascent  from  the  Nepean  the  steepest  gradient 
is  I  in  30  ; — on  the  descent  towards  Bathurst  it  is  i  in  42. 
The  whole  work  is  said  to  be,  and  appears  to  be,  a  wonderful 
feat  of  engineering  enterprise, — and  is  not  the  less  so  cer- 
tainly because  it  cost  ^£^2 5,000  a  mile;  whereas  the  portion 
of  the  line  between  Sydney  and  Paramatta,  which  cost 
double  the  money,  runs  through  a  perfectly  flat  country. 
The  scenery  through  the  Blue  Mountain  ranges  is  so  grand, 
that  the  traveller  should  not  content  himself  with  looking  at 
it  from  a  railway  carriage.  There  are  three  or  four  points 
on  the  line  at  which  he  should  stay  a  few  hours,  and  explore 
the  defiles  around  him.  The  ranges  which  are  so  passed 
run  all  the  length  of  the  eastern  side  of  Australia,  dividing  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  sea-shore  from  the  huge  plains 
of  the  interior.  From  Paramatta  the  Southern  line  branches 
to  Goulbourn,  also  passing  the  ranges, — but  doing  so  at  a 
spot  in  which  the  ascent  is  conparatively  insignificant.  But 
in  this  -work  also  the  gradients  for  three  consecutive  miles 
are  i  in  30.  The  line  to  Goulbourn  from  Paramatta  cost 
^13,000  a  mile. 

The  total  cost  of  the  railways  in  New  South  Wales  up  to 
the  end  of  1871  had  been  ;^6,532,i84,  and  in  that  year  the 
receipts  taken  on  the  394  miles  open  were  ^^365, 322.  The 
working  expenses  were  ;^i97,o65,  and  the  net  profit  on  the 
sum  expended ^^158, 257,  giving  an  interest  on  the  capital 
invested  of  2-42  per  cent.  These  railways  are  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  government,  are  made  with  public  money, 
and  are  managed  by  a  minister  of  state, — as  are  the  post- 
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office  and  electric  telegraph  with  us.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  debt  of  the  colony  has  been  borrowed  for  the  purpose, 
and  has  been  so  expended.  As  per  cent,  may  perhaps  be 
named  as  the  present  normal  rate  of  interest  in  the  colony, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  business  is  directly  remunerative 
as  a  speculation.  The  railways  are  still  being  extended,  and 
it  may  probably  be  long  before  any  material  increase  in  the 
rate  of  direct  profit  will  be  realised ; — but  that  adequate 
profit  of  an  indirect  nature  is  realised,  amply  sufficient  to 
justify  the  outlay,  no  one  I  think  can  doubt. 

Nevertheless,  these  railways  are  open  to  an  objection 
which  strikes  an  Englishman  very  forcibly.  With  a  few 
exceptions  as  to  short  lines  for  local  traffic,  all  the  Austra- 
lian railways  have  been  made  by  the  Australian  government, 
and  have  necessarily  been  made  under  the  authority  of  cen- 
tralized officials.  When  it  is  determined  to  spend  a  million 
on  railways,  some  individual  has  to  determine  whether  the 
money  shall  be  expended  for  the  advantage  of  this  or  that 
district.  No  doubt  the  proposition  must  be  sanctioned  by 
parliament,  but  we  all  know  what  is  the  power  of  a  man  "  in 
power  ; "  and  we  know  also  how  prone  such  men  are  to  use 
their  power,  perhaps  unconsciously,  towards  the  promotion  of 
their  own  parliamentary  interest.  They  who  do  not  know  it 
would  soon  be  taught  the  lesson  by  a  visit  to  the  Australian 
colonies.  When  a  change  of  government  is  effected,  and  a 
new  set  of  men  obtains  possession  of  the  treasury  bench,  the 
happy  localities  by  whom  the  new  ministers  are  sent  to  par- 
liament immediately  become  assured  that  roads  and  bridges 
will  be  showered  upon  them,  and  they  become  loudly  ex- 
pectant of  railways.  But  these  benefits  are  to  be  procured  by 
money  subscribed  by  the  colony  at  large,  which  should  there- 
fare  be  expended  on  behalf  of  the  colony  at  large.  When  the 
member  for  Wonga-jonga  becomes  the  honourable  Secretary 
for  Public  Works,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Wonga-jonga  district  should  expect  great  things  ;  and 
it  is  almost  equally  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Secretary  for 
Public  Works  should  do,  if  not  great  things,  at  least  little 
things.  He  will  do  probably  as  little  as  may  suffice  to  secure 
his  popularity;  but  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  forget  alto- 
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gether  his  own  interests  in  his  public  duty,  and  he  certainly 
will  not  be  encouraged  to  forget  his  own  interests  by  the 
general  feeling  which  prevails  around  him. 

Nor  would  it  be  possible  for  any  minister,  let  his  sense  of 
duty  be  ever  so  strong,  to  adjust  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  on  local  objects,  so  as  to  deal  fairly  with  all  by  whom 
the  money  is  subscribed.  Consequently  there  is  a  continued 
outcry  that  money  is  unfairly  spent.  None  of  the  railways 
of  New  South  Wales  confer  any  appreciable  benefit  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  Riverinan  district,  or  on  the  district 
of  Illawarra,  which  lies  south  from  Sydney  along  the  coast ; 
but  Riverina  and  Illawarra  pay  as  much  towards  the  Eath- 
urst  and  Goulbourn  railways  as  do  the  localities  benefited. 
Consequently  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  and  distrust  is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  system  adopted. 

The  ordinaiy  roads  of  New  South  Wales  would  probably 
more  thoroughly  astonish  an  Englishman  hitherto  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the  colonies  than  any  other 
phenomenon  that  he  would  meet.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  colony  along  the  seaboard  is  900  miles,  and  its  mean 
breadth  about  500  miles.  It  is  about  three  times  the  size  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  larger  than  any  state  in 
Europe  except  Russia.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  enor- 
mous country  there  are  but  604  miles  of  metalled  roads,  by 
far  the  majority  of  which  are  closely  adjacent  to  the  towns. 
In  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  has  not  been  in  our  posses- 
sion longer  than  New  South  Wales,  and  which  is  smaller 
than  Ireland,  there  are  2,606  miles  of  principal  roads,  all  of 
which  are  metalled  and  completed.  Ceylon  is  a  Crown 
colony,  in  which  everything  is  done  by  almost  despotic  rule, 
whereas  New  South  Wales  enjoys  the  privilege  of  represen- 
tative government. 

I  trust  it  may  not  be  thought  that  I  make  this  comparison 
as  tending  to  show  that  a  Crown  colony  is  in  a  more  blessed 
state  than  one  under  representative  government,  or  that  the 
native  races  of  Ceylon  are  in  a  happier  condition  generally 
than  the  people  of  New  South  Wales.  In  Ceylon  the  labourers 
on  the  roads  receive,  I  am  told,  about  is.  2d.  a  day,  and 
they  live  upon  rice.    Roads  may  therefore  be  made  cheaply. 
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In  New  South  Wales  the  road-makers  eat  meat  tliree  times  a 
day,  and  are  paid  certainly  not  less  than  4s.  a  day.  Roads, 
therefore,  are  costly.  The  contrast,  however,  will  serve  to 
show  how  very  small  a  portion  of  the  free  colony  has  received 
an  accommodation  which  we  at  home  regard  as  one  of  the 
primary  requisites  of  civilised  life. 

In  addition  to  the  604  miles  of  completed  road,  there  are 
1,255  other  miles  in  different  stat'es  of  incompletion,  of  which 
the  majority,  in  the  summer  of  1872  had  been  simply  cleared. 
The  lines  had  been  surveyed,  and  the  forest-trees  had  been 
cut  down.  As  a  consequence  of  this  condition  of  things, 
journeys  are  made  over  forest-tracks,  and  are  made  so  con- 
stantly, and  with  such  a  fair  amount  of  average  punctuaHty, 
that  the  traveller  is  at  last  driven  to  ask  himself  whether, 
after  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  roads  are  a  neces- 
sity. 

This  travelling  through  the  endless  forest  of  gum-trees  is 
very  peculiar,  and  at  first  attractive.  After  awhile  it  becomes 
monotonous  in  the  extreme.  There  is  a  great  absence  of 
animal  life.  One  may  go  all  day  through  a  pastoral  country 
without  seeing  even  a  sheep.  Now  and  again  one  hears  the 
melancholy  note  of  the  magpie,  or  the  immelodious  but 
cheerful  gobble  of  the  laughing  jackass,  and  sometimes  the 
scream  of  a  cockatoo ;  but  even  birds  are  not  common. 
Travellers  one  meets  occasionally, — a  man  on  horseback, 
with  his  swag  before  him  on  his  saddle,  or  a  line  of  drays 
drawn  by  bullocks,  or  perhaps  a  squatter  in  his  buggy, — but 
they  are  few  and  far  between.  The  road,  such  as  it  is,  con- 
sists of  various  tracks,  running  hither  and  thither,  and  very 
puzzling  at  first  to  a  "  new  chum  " — till  he  learns  that  all 
these  tracks  in  the  bush  are  only  deviations  of  one  road. 
When  the  bullock-drays  have  so  cut  up  a  certain  passage 
that  the  ruts  are  big  enough  and  deep  enough  to  swallow  up 
a  buggy  or  to  overset  the  stage-coach,  the  buggies  and  the 
stago-coach  make  another  passage,  from  which  they  move 
again  when  the  inevitable  bullock-drays  have  followed  them. 
The  government  shows  its  first  care  on  these  roads  in  mak- 
ing bridges  over  the  streams,  but  even  bridges  are  not  abso- 
lutely essential.    With  some  rough  contrivance,  when  any 
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contrivance  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  vehicles  descend  and 
ascend  the  banks,  though  the  wheels  be  down  to  the  nave 
in  mud.  Over  many  of  these  bush  roads,  Cobb's  coaches 
travel  day  and  night,  passing  in  and  out  through  the  trees, 
up  and  down  across  the  creeks,  sticking  here  and  there  in 
the  mud,  in  a  rough,  uneasy,  but  apparently  not  very  insecure 
fashion.  Now  and  then  one  hears  that  a  coach  has  been 
upset,  and  that  the  passengers  have  been  out  in  the  bush  all 
night;  but  one  very  rarely  hears  that  any  one  has  been 
hurt,  unless  it  be  the  coachman.  The  average  pace  of 
the  travelling  in  New  South  Wales  is  about  six  miles  an 
hour. 

But  more  go  in  their  own  buggies  than  by  coach,  and  per- 
haps more  on  horseback  than  in  buggies.  In  Australia 
every  one  keeps  horses ; — every  squatter  keeps  horses  by  the 
dozen ;  and  a  buggy  is  as  necessary  a  part  of  his  establish- 
ment as  a  dinner-table.  These  vehicles  are  either  American 
or  are  built  on  the  American  plan,  and  are  admirably  adapted 
for  bush  work.  They  are  very  light,  and  go  over  huge  logs 
and  across  unfathomable  ruts  almost  without  feeling  them. 
To  upset  them  seems  to  be  an  impossibility.  They  are  con- 
stantly being  broken, — hopelessly  broken  to  the  mind  of  an 
ignorant  stranger ;  but  they  go  on  apparently  as  well  without 
a  pole  as  with  one,  and  are  indifferent  to  bent  axles  and 
injured  wheels.  There  are  always  yards  of  rope  at  hand, 
and  supplementary  timber  can  be  cut  from  the  next  tree. 
Many  scores  of  miles  through  the  bush  I  have  travelled  in 
these  buggies, — and  have  sometimes  felt  the  hours  to  pass 
by  very  slowly ;  but  though  there  have  been  no  roads, — 
nothing  that  in  England  would  be  called  a  road, — I 
have  encountered  no  injury,  nor  have  I  been  aware  of  any 
danger. 

But  the  pleasantest  mode  of  bush  travelling  is  on  horse- 
back. It  is  open  to  this  objection, — that  you  can  carry 
nothing  with  you  but  what  can  be  strapped  on  to  your  saddle 
before  you.  Two  changes  of  linen,  a  night-shirt,  a  pair  of 
trousers,  with  hair-brush,  tooth-brush,  and  a  pair  of  slippers, 
is  about  as  much  as  can  be  taken.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
bush-life  requires  but  little  in  the  way  of  dress,  and  a  man 
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travelling  on  horseback  is  held  to  be  exempt  from  rules 
which  he  should  observe  if  he  travelled  in  a  buggy.  The 
squatter  travelling  alone  through  the  country  generally  takes 
two  horses,  leading  one  and  riding  the  other,  and  in  this 
way  makes  very  long  journeys.  The  work  which  Australian 
horses  will  do  when  immediately  taken  off  the  grass  is 
very  surprising.  I  have  ridden  forty,  fifty,  and  even  as  much 
as  sixty-four  miles  a  day, — the  whole  weight  on  the  animal's 
back  being  over  seventeen  stone,  and  have  come  to  the  end 
of  the  day's  work  without  tiring  the  horse.  According  to  the 
distance  to  be  done,  and  the  number  of  consecutive  days 
during  which  you  require  your  steed  to  travel,  will  be  your 
pace.  The  fastest  which  I  ever  did  from  morning  to  even- 
ing was  eight  miles  an  hour  throughout,  resting  two  hours 
and  journeying  eight  ]  but  six  miles  an  hoiu:  will  perhaps  be 
the  average  rate.  The  stories,  however,  that  we  hear  are 
very  wonderful, — for,  in  matters  of  horseflesh,  gentlemen  in 
Australia  do  not  hide  their  lights  under  bushels.  I  have 
heard  men  boast  of  doing  ten  miles  an  hour  for  ten  hours 
running;  and  one  very  enterprising  horseman  assured  me 
that  he  had  ridden  seventy-five  miles  in  four  hours.  The 
bush  horses  are.  generally,  not  shod, — though  I  would  always 
recommend  shoeing  for  a  long  journey, — and  are  very  rarely 
stabled.  They  are  expected, — to  use  a  bush  phrase, — to 
cut  their  own  bread  and  butter,  or,  in  other  words,  to  feed 
themselves  by  foraging.  The  two  paces  which  are.  com- 
monly adopted  by  horsemen  in  the  bush  are  walking  and 
cantering.  Men  seldom  trot,  and  consequently  many  horses 
altogether  lose,  or  never  acquire,  the  habit  of  trotting.  I 
have  been  assured  that  Australian  horses  will  get  over  the 
ground  at  a  fast  pace  with  greater  ease  to  themselves  by  a 
continual  canter  than  by  changing  that  pace  for  a  trot.  That 
such  a  theory  is  altogether  wrong,  I  have  not  the  sHghtest 
doubt.  I  have  found  in  Australia,  as  all  horsemen  know  in 
England,  that  horses  carrying  heavy  weights  will  make  much 
longer  journeys  if  made  to  trot  than  they  can  do  if  required 
to  canter  hour  after  hour.  The  canter  is  the  easier  pace  to 
the  man,  and  therefore  it  has  been  adopted.  Not  uncom- 
monly a  horse  will  knock  up  with  his  rider  on  the  road.  On 
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such  occasions  the  rider  turns  into  the  nearest  squatter's 
station,  and  borrows  another.  The  fact  that  everybody's 
horses,  and  everybody's  saddles  and  bridles,  are  ahvays  at 
somebody  else's  house  and  never  at  the  owner's,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  perhaps  not  least  pleasing  phases 
of  Australian  life.  Nevertheless  it  tends  to  some  confu- 
sion. 


CHAPTER  VL 


LAND. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  at  the  commencement  of 
colonization  in  Australia,  all  land  was  the  property  of  the 
Crown, — and  that  on  the  transfer  in  each  colony  of  the 
power  of  government  from  the  Crown  to  representative 
institutions,  the  land  became  the  property  of  that 
colony,  except  in  regard  to  such  comparatively  small  tracts 
as  had  been  already  ahenated  to  individuals.  In  other 
words,  the  land  from  the  beginning  has  been  held  in  trust, 
to  be  ad'ministered  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  ven- 
tured to  go  to  it  and  to  look  to  it  for  their  future  means 
of  subsistence.  Great  difference  of  opinion  has  existed 
among  men  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  trust  should  be 
administered,  and  undoubtedly  many  mistakes  have  been 
made.  Equally  without  doubt,  I  fear,  the  trust  has  been 
occasionally  betrayed  by  grants  of  land  which  there  has 
been  nothing  to  justify.  Sales,  too,  have  been  made  with 
partiality, — so  that  land  has  been  transferred  to  the  favoured 
for  sums  much  less  than  it  is  worth  in  the  open  market. 
And  political  influences  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  disposition  of  land,  concessions  having  been  made  to  the 
supporters  of  one  interest  at  the  expense  of  those  who  have 
been  regardcu  as  opponents.  These  differences  of  opinion 
have  been  so  wide,  the  mistakes  made  have  been  so  serious, 
the  breaches  of  trust  have  been  felt  to  be  so  obvious  by 
men  who  have  not  themselves  been  favoured,  and  the 
political  jobbing  has  been  a  thorn  so  sharp  in  the  side  of 
those  who  have  considered  themselves  to  be  injured^  that 
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the  matter  in  the  colonies  is  discussed  on  all  sides  as  though 
the  only  principle  on  which  it  was  possible  to  act,- — that  of 
the  land  being  in  truth  the  property  of  colonists  who  would 
go  and  use  it, — had  been  forgotten,  thrown  over,  and  aban- 
doned. But  the  principle  has  never  been  forgotten  and  has 
never  been  abandoned.  The  adherence  to  it  has  perhaps 
been  as  close  as  has  bft€n  compatible  with  the  customary 
infirmities  of  human  administrators.  Under  the  old 
despotic  governors,  and  under  the  government  as  since 
carried  on  by  parliamentary  ministers,  there  has  ever  been 
an  attempt  at  a  system  founded  on  this  principle.  Mr. 
Wakefield's  idea  that  the  land  should  be  sold  for  a  price, 
and  not  given  away,  has  been  fully  adopted.  The  idea 
of  those  who  generally  agreed  with  him,  that  the  money 
so  obtained  should  be  expended  on  emigration,  has  been 
partially  tried,  but  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  price 
paid  for  the  land  has  become  a  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  colony,  and  has  in  this  way  been  used  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  paid  it.  It  is  now  a  fixed  rule  in  all  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  that  the  public  lands  shall  be  sold  to  those 
who  desire  to  buy  them,  in  accordance  with  certain  laws,— 
and  that  these  laws  shall  settle  the  price,  the  area  that  may 
be  bought,  the  way  in  which  it  shall  be  selected,  the  amount 
of  credit  that  shall  be  given,  and  the  terms  as  to  residence 
and  cultivation,  by  a  comphance  with  which  the  purchase 
may  at  last  be  completed.  These  laws  have  been  made 
with  the  expressed  object  of  dealing  fairly  not  only  with  the 
would-be  purchasers  of  the  land,  but  also  with  the  interests 
of  a  set  of  men  who,  by  their  capital  and  energy,  have 
gradually  become  the  ascendant  class  or  aristocracy  of 
Australia.  It  must  be  remembered  always  that  the  would- 
be  purchasers  have  rarely,  if  ever,  proposed  to  settle  them- 
selves on  lands  altogether  unoccupied.  There  have  been 
settlers  before  them  who  have  used  the  land,  but  who, 
while  using  it,  were  under  no  necessity  to  possess  it.  These 
were  patriarch  squatters, — owners  of  sheep  who  drove  their 
flocks  on  the  public  pastures,  and  "  squatted  "  on  the  land, 
conscious  that  it  was  not  their  own,  but  conscious  also  that 
by  taking  such  temporary  occupation  they  were  making 
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themselves  the  pioneers  of  civilisation,  andVere  legitimately 
carrying  on  the  true  purposes  of  colonisation.    It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  all  the  early  success  of  Australia  was 
due  to  the  squatters  of  New  South  Wales,  who  followed 
the  steps  of  Captain  Macarthur,  the  man  who  introduced 
merino  sheep  into  Australia.    At  first  the  sheep  of  the 
squatters  ran  free,^but  it  was  soon  recognised  as  a  fact 
that  as  the  foraging  of  sheep  was  profitable,  the  graziers 
should  pay  some  rent  for  the  land, — the  land  so  used  being 
still  the  property  of  the  colony  and  not  the  property  of  the 
graziers.    Then  it  became  necessary  not  only  that  a  rental 
should  be  fixed,  but  also  terms  arranged  as  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  lease.    I  have  not  heard  that  in  New  South 
Wales  there  has  been  much  heart-burning  as  to  the  price 
demanded  ; — but  there  has  been  much  as  to  the  continuance 
of  the  squatter's  holding.    The  squatter's  pastoral  run  has 
been  made  fairly  his  own,  as  against  other  squatters,  but  it 
has  been  opened  by  law  to  the  choice  of  the  free-selecter. 
Any  would-be  farmer  may  take  a  bit  here  or  a  bit  there,  may 
choose  the  choice  water-holes  of  the  run  without  which  the 
sheep  cannot  be  pastured,  may  make  his  own  of  any  portion 
of  the  squatter's  holding.    And  ten,  twenty,  forty  free-selec- 
ters  may  make  their  own  of  as  many  portions  of  it  till  they 
absolutely  take  his  pastures  from  him.    And  perhaps  this  is 
not  the  worst  aspect  of  the  squatter's  case.    The  man  who 
comes  and  calls  himself  a  free-selecter  may  at  heart,  and  in 
very  deed,  be  no  farmer  at  all, — but  a  professional  thief  in- 
tent on  living  on  his  neighbour's  goods.    Or  he  may  be 
joint  farmer  and  thief, — growing  perhaps  a  little  maize  and 
a  few  pumpkins,  but  still  having  an  eye  to  the  squatter's 
sheep  or  the  squatter's  oxen.    That  there  is  very  much  of 
such  theft  in  New  South  Wales  is  certain,  and  also  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  punish  the  offender.    The  flocks  are  so 
numerous  and  the  spaces  so  vast,  that  it  is  often  long  before 
the  stolen  animals  are  missed,  and  often  impossible  to  bring 
evidence  against  the  thief,  although  the  squatter  knows  well 
where  his  beef  and  mutton  have  gone.     And  there  is 
another  evil-minded  free-selecter  who  is  very  odious  to  the 
squatter.    This  man  purchases  his  tract  of  land,  something 
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between  40  and  320  acres,  simply  in  order  that  he  may  be 
broght  out.  He  knows  that  he  can  be  so  disagreeable  as  a 
neighbour,  that  his  neighbour  will  be  fain  to  buy  him  out. 
He  also  succeeds,  too  often,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  squatter. 
The  squatters  urge  that  they  had  leases  or  promises  of  leases 
which  should  have  preserved  them  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
that  their  rights  were  ignored  by  new  laws.  I  found  the 
question  to  be  very  intricate  in  New  South  Wales,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  do  any  service  by  expressing  an  opinion 
one  way  or  the  other.  Land  ministers  in  New  South  Wales 
have  been  confident  in  proving  to  me  that  no  existing  rights 
were  ever  infringed  by  the  operation  of  a  new  land  law. 
Squatters  have  been  equally  confident  in  proving  to  me  that 
their  rights  were  altogether  ignored,  and  that  the  terms  made 
with  them  were  infringed.  I  have  endeavoured  to  believe 
both  when  listening  to  them,  and  do  not  doubt  that  they 
all  were  proclaiming  truths  undoubted  to  themselves.  In 
speaking  of  Victoria  I  shall  be  obliged  to  return  to  this 
subject, — for  in  Victoria  I  think  that  the  squatter's  rights, 
as  confirmed  by  one  law,  were  taken  from  them  by  a  sub- 
sequent law.  I  mention  the  matter  in  regard  to  New  South 
Wales  in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  some  of  the 
difticulties  with  which  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands 
has  been  surrounded.  The  professed  object  of  the  land 
laws  has  been  so  to  adjust  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands 
as  to  attract  small  purchasers  without  injustice  to  the  great 
squatters,  and  I  believe  that  this  object  has  been  truly 
sought  by  those  who  have  framed  these  laws  in  New  South 
Wales. 

When  I  was  first  at  Sydney,  a  new  land  law  v/as  in  the 
hands  of  the  government, — which  had  then  come  hot  from 
the  brain  of  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Robertson.  It  contained 
eighty-four  clauses,  and  each  clause  required  study  for  its 
comprehension, — so  complicated  is  the  subject.  I  was  told 
that  I  could  not  hope  to  understand  the  bill  unless  I 
mastered  all  the  details  of  the  existing  land  law.  I  did  my 
best,  believing  that  the  new  bill  would  become  a  good  law. 
But  when  I  returned  to  Sydney,  Mr.  Robertson  and  Sir 
James  Martin  had  fallen,  and  the  new  land  bill  with  itg 
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eighty-four  clauses  had  been  shoved  aside  into  pigeon- 
holes. 

Under  the  existing  law  any  would-be  purchaser  may 
select  in  New  South  Wales  not  less  than  40,  or  more  than 
320  acres, — the  price  being  20s,  an  acre.    Of  this  sum  he 
pays  down  one-fourth, — ■^^25  we  will  say  for  100  acres. 
He  then  enters  in  upon  possession,  and  no  further  claim 
for  payment  is  made  upon  him  for  three  years.    At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  may  pay  the  other  three-fourths,  as  to  which 
no  interest  is  charged  against  him  for  those  three  years.  If 
he  does  so,  and  can  satisfy  the  officials  of  the  land  office  by 
certain  declarations  that  he  has  complied  with  expressed 
stipulations  as  to  residence  and  expenditure  of  money  on 
improvements,  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  is  made  over  to 
him.     But  this  the  free-selecter  need  not  do, — and  very 
rarely  does.    He  may  pay  the  outstanding  75  per  cent,  of 
his  purchase-money  and  get  his  title-deeds,  but  he  need  not 
do  so.    Instead  of  that  he  may  pay  5  per  cent,  interest  on 
the  debt  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years,  having  the  while  the 
undisturbed  use  of  his  land ;  and  as  his  money  is  worth  to 
him  more  than  5  per  cent.,  this  is  what  he  does  do.  The 
farmer,  therefore,  in  New  South  ^^'ales  with  100  acres  of 
land  will  have  paid         down,  will  have  had  the  use  of  his 
land  without  further  payment  for  three  years,  and  will  then 
pay  a  rental  of         i  ^s.  a  }'ear, — which  obligation  he  can 
terminate  at  any  time  by  paying  down  a  further  sum 
of;^75- 

The  terms  seem  to  be  very  easy,  but  yet,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  the  free-selecters  in  New  South  Wales  are  not  so  pro- 
sperous a  class  as  one  would  wish  to  find  them.  It  must  be 
remembered  in  the  urst  place  that  they  enter  in  upon  their 
land  in  its  rough  state,  unfenced,  and  probably  with  heavy 
timber  on  it.  They  then  become  almost  invariably  subject 
to,  I  will  not  say  ill-usage,  but  hostility  from  their  richer 
neighbours.  No  doubt  they  can  retaliate, — and  can  injure 
the  squatter  much  more  materially  than  the  squatter  can 
injure  them.  They  can  steal,  and  if  provoked  can  set  fire 
to  fences.  They  can  sell  grog,  either  with  or  without  a 
licence  j  and  a  grog-shop  in  the  vicinity  of  his  station  is 
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regarded  by  the  squatter  as  one  of  the  most  gi-ievous  injuries 
which  can  be  inflicted  on  him.    But  the  state  of  hostih'ty 
which  is  thus  engendered  cannot  tend  to  the  man's  comfort 
or  to  his  material  advantage.    The  chmate,  however,  is  the 
most  severe  enemy  which  the  free-selecter  has  to  encounter 
in  New  South  Wales.    Land  capable  of  producing  cereals 
he  can  obtain,  but  through  the  uncertainty  of  the  climate 
he  cannot  be  secure  of  his  crop.    Once  in  three  years  his 
crop  is  good, — but  twice  in  three  years  it  will  hardly  pa> 
the  price  of  production.    In  the  year  ending  31st  March^ 
1870,  there  were  in  New  South  AVales  189,452  acres  under 
wheat,  and  the  crop  amounted  to  nearly  1 7  bushels  an  acre. 
That  was  a  good  year.    Nevertheless  the  area  under  wheat 
sank  in  the  next  year  to  147,997  acres,  and  the  produce 
did  not  amount  to  7  bushels  an  acre.    That  was  a  very  bad 
year.    Wages  are  so  high, — averaging  never  less  than  24s. 
a  week,  including  the  cost  of  board,  when  labour  is  hired 
only  for  a  short  time, — that  unless  a  farmer  can  do  his  work 
with  his  own  family,  he  will  be  worse  off  than  his  own 
labourer.    And  then  his  markets  are  probably  far  from 
home,  and  the  roads  to  them  are  very  bad.    The  condition 
in  which  the  free-selecter  of  New  South  Wales  seemed  to 
thrive  the  best  was  that  in  which  the  farmer,  who  is  his  own 
master  and  perhaps  the  employer  of  labour  during  a  part  of 
the  year,  condescends  to  •  be  the  paid  servant  of  a  master 
during  another  portion,  and  to  take  the  squatter's  wages  for 
work  done  in  the  wool-shed  or  at  the  washpool.    I  should 
have  added,  when  stating  the  terms  on  which  the  free-selecter 
obtains  his  land,  that  he  is  entitled  by  his  initiated  purchase 
to  certain  grazing  rights.    He  has  such  privilege  under  the 
existing  law ;  but  this  arrangement  has  been  found  to  work 
so  prejudicially  both  to  the  selecter  and  to  the  squatter, — 
adding  a  fresh  ground  of  contention  between  the  two, — that 
by  the  new  bill  to  which  I  have  alluded,  that  privilege 
would  have  been  abandoned,  under  the  conviction  that  it 
had  done  more  harm  than  good. 

I  am  far,  however,  from  expressing  an  opinion  that  the 
cause  of  the  free-selecters  should  be  given  up  in  New  South 
Wales,  or  that  efforts  made  to  attract  such  a  class  should 
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not  be  continued.  It  is  by  the  influx  of  such  men  that  the 
labour  market  of  the  colony  must  be  maintained,  and  the 
body  and  life  of  the  colony  be  supported.  The  condition 
of  the  free-selecter, — that  of  ownership  of  a  piece  of  land  to 
be  tilled  by  the  owner, — is  the  one  which  the  best  class  of 
immigrants  desire.  It  is  the  hope  of  attaining  this  condition 
which  tempts  men  to  come,  such  as  all  colonies  are  desirous 
of  possessing.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  the 
efforts  of  colonial  law-makers  to  assist  the  growth  of  such 
bone  and  blood  in  the  body  of  the  colony  with  which  they 
have  to  deal.  As  time  goes  on  the  sheep-stealing  and  the 
cattle-stealing,  which  are  less  rife  than  they  were  ten  years 
since,  will  become  exceptional  as  they  are  with  us.  And  as 
time  goes  on  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  climate  which 
follows  occupation,  and  the  creation  of  roads,  and  increased 
skill  in  farming,  will  all  tell  in  favour  of  the  free-selecter. 
In  describing  the  present  condition  of  this  most  interesting 
of  all  colonists  I  have  endeavoured  to  paint  the  picture  as 
I  saw  it. 

When  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  public  lands 
are  alienated  by  the  colonist  on  behalf  of  the  icolony,  I 
should  also  state  the  terms  under  which  the  runs  of  the 
squatters  are  let  to  them.  Leases  are  now  granted  for  terms 
of  five  years,  which  are  renewable.  The  tenure  under  these 
leases  is  in  fact  so  good  that  a  squatter  buys  or  sells  the 
right  to  pasture  on  a  run  without  fear  of  interference  or  loss 
of  his  grazing  ground  at  the  expiration  of  the  term.  But 
the  lease  affords  no  protection  to  the  squatter  against  free- 
selecters.  The  rent  demanded  from  him  is  calculated  after 
a  complicated  and  no  doubt  most  sagacious  fashion  which 
I  cannot  explain,  as  I  have  failed  to  understand  it.  Prac- 
tically he  pays  about  zd.  a  sheep.  In  the  assessment  of 
his  rent  200  head  of  cattle  are  supposed  to  be  equal  to 
1,000  sheep.  'She  payment  demanded  by  the  government 
from  the  squatter  in  New  South  Wales  is  not  above  a  fourth 
of  that  exacted  in  Victoria. 

The  squatter  himself  is  almost  invariably  a  free-selecter, 
as  he  buys  the  ground  on  which  his  homestead  stands,  and 
his  water  frontage,  and  horse  paddock,  and  wool-shed,  to 
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save  them  from  other  free-selecters.  Not  unfrequently  he 
goes  much  further  than  this,  and  by  caUing  in  the  aid  of 
friends  and  dependants,  makes  large  purchases,  which  are 
entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  act.  For  the  land  laws 
here,  as  in  all  these  colonies,  have  been  framed  with  the 
view  of  preventing, — though  they  have  never  succeeded  in 
preventing, — the  accumulation  of  large  domains  in  the 
hands  of  territorial  magnates.  I  must  add  here  that  there 
are  1-arge  landowners  in  the  colony  whose  title-deeds  are 
more  ancient  than  any  of  the  laws  which  now  regulate  the 
sale  of  lands.  In  the  early  days  of  New  South  Wales  vast 
grants  of  land  were  made  to  early  colonists  who  undertook 
the  charge  of  convicts, — were  made,  too,  sometimes  under 
other  circumstances  not  always  with  strict  impartiality. 
These  grantees,  or  more  frequently  their  descendants,  still 
own  the  estates  thus  conferred,  and  are  exempt  from  rent, 
and  exempt  also  from  selecters.  There  are  others,  too,  who 
have  purchased  large  properties.  But  the  bulk  of  the  land 
of  the  colony  is  still  the  property  of  the  colony.  At  the 
close  of  1870,  8,437,638  acres  had  been  alienated  in  the 
colony, — but  there  were  still  left  104,618,436  acres  unsold. 

In  1872  there  were  no  fewer  than  3,495  pastoral  holdings, 
or  runs  held  under  the  Crown  in  New  South  Wales.  It 
should,  however,  be  explained  that  one  squatter  generally 
holds  two  or  three  of  these  runs,  and  not  unfrequently  one 
squatter  or  one  firm  of  squatters  will  hold  eight  or  ten.  In 
Queensland  there  were  in  the  same  year  2,310.  In  Victoria 
only  973, — the  comparative  smallness  of  the  number  being 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  pastoral  land  in 
that  colony  has  been  already  purchased.  In  South  Australia 
there  are  778  runs.  The  small  number  is  there  due,  as  far 
as  I  could  learn,  to  the  fact  that  the  land  has  been  taken 
up  in  larger  tracts  than  in  the  other  colonies. 

At  the  end  of  this  volume  will  be  found  a  digest  of  the 
present  land  laws  of  New  South  Wales,  as  far  as  they  refer 
to  free-selection.  This  is  taken  from  MacPhaile's  Australian 
Squatting  Directory,  published  at  Melbourne. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


MEAT. 


By  the  latest  returns  which  I  could  get  before  leaving  ths 
colonies,  I  found  that  there  were  in  Australia  4,340,638 
horned  cattle  and  41,366,263  sheep.  In  these  numbers  the 
cattle  and  sheep  of  New  Zealand  are  not  included.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  at  the  beginning  of  1872,  there  were 
9,346,216  horned  cattle  and  31,403,500  sheep.  The  popu- 
lation of  Australia  then  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to 
1,700,000.  That  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  32,000,000. 
There  was  therefore  for  every  100  of  the  population  in  Aus- 
tralia over  250  cattle  and  over  2,400  sheep;  and  for  every 
100  at  home  less  than  30  head  of  cattle,  and  less  than  100 
sheep.  In  other  words,  every  Australian  has  2  J  head  of 
horned  cattle  and  24  sheep  to  his  or  her  own  share,  whereas 
every  Briton  staying  at  home  has  but  a  third  of  a  bullock 
and  one  sheep.  The  price  of  meat  ranges  from  2d.  to  4^.  a 
pound  in  Australia,  ranging  perhaps  from  Zd.  to  \s.  in  Eng- 
land. At  the  same  time  the  wages  of  a  labouring  man  in 
Australia  are  about  double  the  wages  of  his  brother  at  home. 
Consequently  the  labouring  man,  let  his  labour  be  what  it 
may,  eats  meat  three  times  a  day  in  the  colonies,  and  very 
generally  goes  without  it  altogether  at  home.  That  is  a 
plain  and,  I  think,  a  true  statement  of  the  case.  In  regard 
to  almost  all  other  necessaries  of  life  such  great  inequality  of 
price  and  consumption  is  prevented  by  the  easy  transport  of 
the  article  produced.  The  price  of  wheat  nearly  equalises 
itself  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  world.    Tea,  sugar,  cloth- 
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ing,  spirits,  and  tobacco  are  carried  about  so  readily,  that 
any  difference  in  their  prices  is  due  rather  to  the  fiscal  neces- 
sities of  the  country  importing  them,  than  to  the  cost  on 
difficulty  of  carrying  them.  But  meat  has  hitherto  been  an 
exception  to  this  rule, — from  a  cause  that  is  manifest  to  every 
one.  It  becomes  decomposed,  and  is  destroyed  by  contact 
with  the  air.  Hence  has  arisen  the  very  important  question, 
— important  equally  to  the  countries  which  have  too  much 
meat,  and  to  those  which  have  not  enough,- — whether  the  skill 
of  man  cannot  devise  some  plan  by  which  meat  can  be 
carried  as  securely,  and  at  the  same  time  as  cheaply,  as  other 
commodities. 

The  glut  of  meat,  or  rather  of  meat-giving  animals,  in  the 
colonies,  has  been  so  great,  that  for  many  years  past  flocks 
and  herds  have  been  boiled  down  to  produce  simply  tallow, 
— because  tallow  can  be  easily  exported.  In  1870  there 
were,  in  the  one  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  48  boiling- 
down  establishments,  at  which  in  the  previous  year  290,550 
sheep  and  246  bullocks  were  converted  into  67,175  cwt.  of 
tallow.  The  carcases  of  all  these  animals,  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  giving  tallow,  were  absolutely  wasted, 
while  we  at  home  were  paying  i  is.  or  1 2s.  for  a  leg  of  mutton, 
or  going  without  the  mutton  because  we  could  not  afford  to 
pay  for  it. 

In  circumstances  such  as  these,  the  wit  of  man  has,  of 
course,  been  set  to  work  to  devise  plans  by  which  the  meat 
might  be  taken  to  the  market.  Hence  have  arisen  various 
meat-preserving  companies,  some  of  which  I  visited  in 
Queensland,  and  have  spoken  of  them  in  my  account  of  that 
colony.  The  difficulty  of  sending  meat  home  that  shall  be 
eatable  has  been  easily  overcome.  The  sheep  and  oxen  are 
slaughtered.  The  meat  is  cut  roughly  from  the  bones,  and 
is  cooked  in  closed  tins.  During  the  cooking  the  tins  have 
a  vent,  which  is  closed  when  the  cooking  is  done,  and  the 
meat  comes  out  of  the  tins  in  England  in  a  condition  fit  for 
use.  But  it  does  not  come  out  in  a  condition  pleasant  to 
the  eye, — nor,  as  regard  flavour  and  nutrition,  can  it  be  said 
to  be  equal  to  fresh  meat.  The  prices  in  England  have 
latterly  ranged  from  4}^d.  to  6d.  a  pound, — and  the  pound 
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of  meat  so  bought  is  without  bone.  There  can,  I  think,  be 
no  dous:)t  that  these  preserved  meats,  even  as  they  have 
hitherto  reached  the  EngHsh  markets,  have  been  of  great 
value  to  both  countries.  They  have  caused  a  marked  rise  in 
the  price  of  sheep,  for  which,  in  regard  to  meat,  there  was 
ahnost  no  market  at  all  in  many  parts  of  the  colonies  previous 
to  the  opening  of  these  establishments ;  and  they  have 
added,  at  any  rate,  something  to  the  very  limited  diet  of  the 
poorer  classes  at  home.  All  the  meat  which  could  be 
exported  from  Australia,  even  were  it  as  easy  to  export  meat 
as  flour,  would  not,  at  present,  go  far  towards  feeding  the 
people  of  England.  But  the  pastures  of  Australia  are  un- 
limited, and  if  the  trade  were  fully  established,  the  Australian 
flocks  and  herds  would  be  multiplied  for  the  supply  of  the 
markets  across  the  water.  Australia  is  not  a  corn-producing 
country.  Her  capabilities,  at  any  rate,  do  not  lie  especially 
in  that  direction.  But  she  is  especially  a  grazing  country. 
European  animals  have  not  only  been  acclimatized  in  the 
colonies  with  the  greatest  ease,  but  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  much  more  quickly  procreative  there  than  in  the 
countries  from  which  they  or  their  ancestors  lately  came. 
Horses  have  bred  so  freely,  that  in  many  places  they  roam 
wild  through  the  bush,  and  are  a  scourge  to  the  squatters, 
whose  grass  they  eat,  and  whose  fences  they  destroy.  Oxen 
also,  whose  sires  and  dams  have  escaped  from  the  herds  of 
the  grazier,  roam  wild  and  unowned  through  the  distant  bush. 
Sheep  are  more  valuable  than  horses  and  oxen,  because 
wool  is  the  staple  produce  of  the  country,  but  sheep  have 
multiplied  so  quickly,  that  there  are  at  present  in  the  colonies 
about  twenty-four  sheep  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
inhabiting  them.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  is  not 
much  above  a  sheep  apiece  for  each  individual.  If  meat 
can  be  brought  home  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  British  purchasers,  the  Australian  pastures  will  go  as 
far  towards  supplying  England  with  meat  as  do  the  prairies 
of  the  United  States  with  corn ; — and  they  will  do  so  with 
the  advantage  of  being  a  part  of  the  empire  which  they 
supply. 

The  one  great  fault  found  with  the  meats  hitherto  sent  to 
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England  is  that  they  are  over-cooked.  Those  which  I  saw 
and  ate  before  I  left  England  were  almost  tasteless  on 
account  of  this  fault.  They  come  out,  too,  from  these  tins 
in  a  guise  which  creates  a  prejudice  against  them,  which  I 
have  found  to  be  very  strong  in  the  minds  of  poor  people.  I 
have  heard  them  say  that,  if  they  can't  have  English  meat, 
they  will  dc  without  Australian  meat.  Servants  are  averse 
to  it,  thinking  that  they  are  ill-used  if  asked  to  eat  it.  I 
have  found  the  managers  of  meat-preserving  companies  in 
the  colonies  quite  aware  of  this,  and  have  thought  that  they 
were  disposed  rather  to  think  that  these  prejudices  should 
be  made  to  sink  before  the  undoubted  superiority  of  over- 
cooked meat  to  no  meat  at  all,  than  to  express  a  hope  that 
they  could  remedy  the  evil  by  sending  the  meat  to  England 
at  the  same  time  secure  and  with  the  ordinary  juices  in  it. 
If  the  evil  be  inseparable  from  the  enterprise,  of  course  they 
are  right.  The  meats,  ugly  as  they  are,  unappetising,  and 
either  dry  or  greasy,  are  wholesome,  nutritious,  and  cheap. 
But  if  anything  better  can  be  done,  of  course  that  better  will 
be  very  welcome. 

AVhen  I  was  at  Sydney,  I  was  asked  to  lunch  on  preserved 
meats  by  a  gentleman  who  was  managing  a  Queensland 
meat-preserving  company,  of  which  that  distinguished  and 
well-known  old  colonist.  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  is  chairman. 
My  attention  was  especially  called  to  some  roast  beef  which 
had  been  preserved  by  "  Jones'  Patent."  What  may  be  the 
specialities  of  Jones'  patent  I  did  not  learn,  but  as  to  that 
special  joint,  I  protest  that  I  never  ate  better  cold  roast  beef 
in  my  life.  It  was  not  over-cooked,  and  judging  from  its 
colour,  appearance,  and  flavour,  it  might  have  been  cooked 
and  put  into  the  larder  on  the  previous  day.  Whether  it 
can  be  made  to  travel  to  England,  in  the  same  condition,  I 
cannot  say.  Our  host  assured  me  that  it  would  do  so, — but 
he  told  us  at  the  same  time  that  it  could  not  be  sold  for  less 
than  %d.  a  pound.  Let  the  meat  be  as  good  as  it  may,  any 
meat  that  finds  its  way  ready  cooked  to  England  will 
encounter  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice,  and  I  fear  that  the 
price  of  8^.  a  pound  will  be  too  high  to  stand  against  this 
dislike. 
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But  the  enterprise  which  promises  most  in  regard  to  the 
exportation  of  meats  from  Australia  is  that  at  which  Mr. 
Thomas  Mort  of  Sydney  has  been  at  work  now  for  many 
years.  No  man  is  better  known  in  New  South  Wales, — ■ 
perhaps  no  one  is  so  highly  regarded,  —  for  commercial 
enterprise,  joined  to  science  and  ingenuity,  as  the  gentlernan 
I  have  named.  In  Sydney  Mr.  Mort  is  as  .well  known  as 
are  the  most  familiar  objects  of  the  streets,  and  all  who  know 
New  South  Wales  well  are  ready  to  declare  that  no  inhabitant 
of  the  colony  deserves  better  from  her  than  Mr.  Mort.  He 
has  set  on  foot  a  scheme  for  sending  meat  home  in  ice, — or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  a  scheme  for  sending  meat  home 
in  a  chamber  the  temperature  of  which  shall  be  always  kept 
below  the  freezing  point  by  the  use  of  ice.  As  the  quantity 
to  be  sent  home  must  be  very  great,  in  order  that  the  meat 
may  be  sold  cheap,  and  still  at  a  remunerative  price,  the  ice 
for  the  purpose  cannot  be  carried  with  the  meat,  but  must 
be  daily  fabricated  on  the  journey  by  chemical  appliances. 
The  difficulty  is  not  in  regard  to  the  meat,  but  in  regard  to 
the  ice.  That  ice  can  be  made  in  any  quantity  by  a  process 
which  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe,  but  in  which  ammonia 
is  the  principal  ingredient,  admits  of  no  doubt ;  but  unless 
it  can  be  made  at  a  low  expense,  the  speculation  will  not  be 
remunerative.  For  years  Mr.  Mort  has  been  working  at 
this  matter,  and  has  spent  very  large  sums  of  money  on  the 
work.  We  know  that  the.  first  attempt  made  at  sending 
frozen  Australian  meat  to  England, — in  1873, — was  unsuc- 
cessful. But  great  commercial  feats  are  always  heralded  by 
failures. 

Should  this  be  done,  the  meat  will  reach  England,  not 
cooked,  nor  cut  into  junks, — but  in  the  shape  of  joints,  as 
we  at  home  are  accustomed  to  buy  them  in  the  butchers' 
shops.  I  ate  at  Mr.  Mort's  house  a  portion  of  a  leg  of 
mutton,— which  had  been  frozen  I  know  not  for  how  long, 
— as  to  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  one  to 
know  that  it  had  been  treated  otherwise  than  jn  the  ordinary 
way.  Mn  Mort  imagines  that  meat  thus  prepared  may  be 
sold  in  England  for  6d.  per  pound.  The  meat  when  re- 
ceived will  simply  want  thawing  before  it  is  cooked, — as  is 
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often  necessary  with  home-grown  meat  in  winter.  If  this  plan 
can  be  carried  out,  there  is  no  reason  why  all  the  carcases  in 
Australia,  not  required  for  the  food  of  the  people  there, 
should  not  make  their  way  to  the  English  market,  and  that 
in  a  form  which  will  not  render  them  unfit  even  for  the  most 
fastidious. 


CHAPTER  VIII, 


METALS. 

I  WAS  in  New  South  Wales  in  October,  November,  and 
December,  187 1,  and  again  in  June  and  July,  1872.  During 
my  former  visit  very  little  was  said  in  Sydney  about  gold  or 
other  metals.  The  tone  of  the  public  mind  on  the  subject 
of  mining  was  very  different  from  that  prevailing  in.  Mel- 
bourne and  Victoria  generally.  Indeed  there  seemed  to  be 
a  feeling,  in  which  I  sympathized,  that  though  gold-fields 
when  found  should  of  course  be  worked,  the  finding  and 
working  them  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  unmixed  good 
to  a  community.  Such  operations  led  to  gambling,  disturbed 
the  \yays  of  legitimate  commerce,  excited  men's  minds  un- 
duly, and  were  dangerous.  Victoria  was  verj  Keen  about 
gold,  believed  in  gold,  was  willing  to  trust  to  gold  for  her 
greatness  and  population.  Victoria  prided  herself  on  being 
a  gold  colony.  Let  it  be  so.  New  South  Wales  was  con- 
scious of  a  pride  in  better  things.  That  perhaps  may  be 
taken  as  an  expression  of  the  general  mind  as  I  read  it. 
When  I  returned  after  an  interval  of  six  months  all  this  was 
changed.  No  one  in  Sydney  would  talk  about  anything  but 
mining  shares.  It  was  not  only  gold,  nor,  as  I  think,  chiefly 
gold,  that  was  in  men's  mouths.  Copper  had  been  found  in 
the  west, — in  the  district  between  Bathurst  and  Orange, — 
and  tin  in  the  north,- — in  New  England.  It  seemed  that  all 
they  who  had  been  so  sober  before  were  now  as  mad  after 
mining  shares  as  the  gentlemen  who  congregate  under  the 
verandah  in  Melbourne.  Everybody  had  shares  in  copper, 
and  almost  everybody  shares  in  tin.  Gentlemen  went  about 
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with  specimens  in  their  pockets,  and  seemed  to  think  that 
any  conversation  diverging  from  the  one  important  subject 
was  frivolous  and  unneeded.  "  You  find  us  a  little  changed ; 
don't  you  ? "  one  old  friend  of  the  last  year  said  to  me. 
When  I  acknowledged  that  I  had  recognised  an  altered 
tone,  he  assured  me  that  Sydney  had  now  shaken  herself 
and  had  ceased  to  be  dull.  Copper  and  tin  were  at  the 
moment  in  the  ascendant ;  but  gold,  too,  was  very  "  lively." 
The  glories  of  Hill  End,  and  of  Hawkin's  Hill  in  the  Tam- 
baroora  district,  had  culminated  since  I  had  before  been  in 
the  colony,  and  Tambaroora  itself  had  come  to  be  talked 
about  as  perhaps  the  future  greatest  gold-field  of  Australia. 
I  was  asked  whether  "  I  had  visited  Tambaroora  "  ?  I  re- 
plied that  I  had  not,  and  now  could  not  do  so.  Then  I  was 
told  that  I  had  then  missed  the  one  place  in  all  that  eastern 
world  which  more  than  any  other  would  make  Australia 
wealthy,  happy,  and  great. 

Though  I  did  not  visit  Tambaroora  or  HiU  End,  I  did  go 
to  other  gold-fields  in  the  colony.  Gold,  as  I  have  said,  was 
very  "  quiet  "  when  I  was  first  in  New  South  Wales ; — but 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  inferred  that  there  were  no  gold- 
seekers  in  the  colony,  or  that  the  business  was  not  being 
carried  on  with  individual  enterprise  at  this  or  that  happy, 
or  less  happy,  "  rush."    The  quiescence  described  was  that 
of  the  colony  at  large,  as  evinced  by  the  feeling  in  the  metro, 
polis, — as  was  also  subsequently  the  reverse  of  quiescence. 
Since  the  days  of  Hargreaves,  the  reputed  discoverer  of  gold 
in  New  South  Wales,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the 
search  for  gold  has  been  abandoned  in  New  South  Wales,  or 
in  which  large  quantities  have  not  been  extracted  from  the 
earth,  ^^'hether  the  gold-seekers  have  or  have  not  prospered 
as  a  body,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  now  to  say  with 
accuracy.    A  statement  sufficiently  true  of  the  value  which 
has  been  got  from  the  soil  can  no  doubt  be  made.  Such 
statements  are  published  from  year  to  year  with  all  the  cor- 
rectness usual  to  statistical  records.    We  know  that  in  1862 
New  South  Wales  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  _;!^2,2i2,534, 
which  amount  in  1870  had  gradually  fallen  down  to^763,655. 
But  we  do  not  know,  and  never  can  know,  all  the  money 
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expended,  and  the  value  of  the  time  expended,  not  only  in 
extracting  the  gold  when  the  site  of  it  was  found,  but  in 
seeking  for  the  sites  in  which  it  might  perchance  be  hidden. 
The  search  has  ever  been  going  on,  and  there  has  usually 
been  some  new  "  rush  "  to  which  miners  could  hurry  them- 
selves with  renewed  energy  and  hopes  still  green. 

To  the  stranger  personally  uninterested  in  the  search,  it 
seems  that  the  known  presence  of  gold  beneath  the  earth 
begets  a  fury  in  the  minds  of  men  compelling  them  to  search 
for  it,  let  the  risk,  the  danger,  the  misery,  the  probable 
losses,  be  what  they  may.  That  a  thing  in  itself  so  rich,  so 
capable  of  immediately  producing  all  that  men  most  desire, 
should  lie. buried  in  the  dirt  beneath  their  feet,  loose  among 
the  worthless  pebbles  of  the  rivers,  mixed  at  haphazard  with 
the  deep  clumsy  lumbering  rocks,  overcomes  the  imagination 
of  the  unconscious  thinker,  and  takes  possession  of  his  heart 
and  brain.  For  a  while  he  makes  no  estimate  as  to  the  cost 
of  his  labours  as  contrasted  wirh  the  value  of  his  chance  of 
success.  It  is  gold  that  is  there, — gold  that  is  customarily 
treasured,  gold  that  is  kept  within  bars  and  dealt  out  in  tiny 
morsels  as  the  recognised  reward  of  the  sweat  of  many  hours, 
gold  that  is  thought  about,  talked  about,  dreamed  about, 
gold  that  is  longed  for,  worked  for,  gambled  for,  and  sinned 
for ;  and  this  gold  may  be  got  by  the  handful,  if  only  the 
lucky  sod  of  earth  be  turned.  There  is  a  feeling  almost  im- 
personal in  the  would-be  miner's  breast,  as  he  feels  it  to  be  a 
shame  that  the  dirty  earth  should  hold,  and  hold  without 
in  any  way  using,  the  treasure  of  all  treasures  that  is  sweetest 
to  the  heart  of  man.  "  Cogere  humanos  in  usus."  should 
certainly  be  the  motto  of  the  gold-seeker. 

When  I  was  leaving  Sydney  in  October,  187 1,  with  the 
intention  of  travelling  westward  into  the  colony,  the  rush  to 
Gullgong  was  the  rush  of  the  day,  and  to  Gullgong  I  went 
in  company  with  the  gold  commissioners  of  the  district.  I 
have  already  given  some  description  of  Gympie,  in  Queens- 
land, but  Gympie  when  I  was  there  was  an  old-established 
place,  and  the  rush  thither  was  a  thing  quite  of  the  past. 
The  rush  to  Gullgong  was  recent.  The  great  attraction 
proposed  to  one  visiting  a  rush  seemed  to  consist  in  the 
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sight  of  a  congregating  together  of  a  great  many  men, 
without  any  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  and  with  but 
few  of  those  appliances  which  are  generally  regarded  as 
necessaries.  I  was  told  there  were  12,000  people  at  Gull- 
gong,  all  of  whom  had  collected  themselves  thither  within  a 
few  months.  The  place  had  begun  to  be  a  place  about  a 
month  since, — but  the  real  rush  had  only  lately  commenced. 
I  confess  that  I  felt  an  interest  in  seeing  a  town  without 
streets,  and  people  collected  together  with  houses  made  of 
canvas  and  rough  boards, — an  interest  akin  to  that  which 
induces  others  to  see  a  criminal  hung.  Our  journey  thither 
was  one  of  three  days  from  Bathurst,  and  was  performed  in 
the  commissioner's  buggy.  As  we  went  we  saw  parties  of 
men,  generally  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  either  leisurely 
tramping  along  the  road  with  their  swags  on  their  back,  or 
taking  their  mid-day  siesta  mider  the  gum-trees.  The  man 
who  travels  on  foot  in  Australia,  whether  he  be  miner, 
shepherd,  shearer,  or  simply  beggar,  always  carries  his 
"  swag "  with  him, — which  consists  of  his  personal  pro- 
perties rolled  up  in  a  blanket.  The  blanket  is  an  essential 
necessity,  because  the  man  sleeps  out  in  the  bush  beside  a 
fire.  And  he  carries  also  a  pannikin  and  a  "  billy."  The 
latter  is  an  open  pot  in  which  he  boils  his  water  and 
makes  his  tea, — for  the  bushman  will  always  have  a  bag 
of  tea  within  his  swag.  The  billy  is  as  essential  as  the 
blankets.  A  bushman  of  any  refinement  has  the  pannikin 
for  drinking ;  but  the  rough  old  chum  will  dispense  with  it 
as  a  useless  luxury,  and  will  drink  his  tea  out  of  his  billy. 

And  these  men  were  making  a  rush  !  They  seemed  to  me 
to  rush  very  leisurely.  I  hardly  know  what  I  had  expected, 
— whether  to  see  each  miner  galloping  on  his  steed,  or  run- 
ning continually  towards  his  gold-field  at  the  rate  of  eight 
miles  an  hour.  Though  the  influx  of  men  to  such  a  place 
as  Gullgong  is  a  "  rush,"  and  when  very  numerous  may  be 
described  as  a  stampede,  the  men  themselves  are  orderly 
and  slow.  They  have  probably  done  it  before,  and  know, 
if  not  the  tale  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise,  at  any  rate  the 
moral  of  the  tale.  But  the  men  I  saw  were  journeying 
some  one  way  and  some  the  other.   Backs  were  turned  upon 
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GuUgong  as  well  as  faces  towards  it.  Then  1  learned  that 
such  was  the  case  with  almost  all  rushes.  Men  would  try 
their  luck  for  a  month,  or  perhaps  for  a  fortnight,  and  if  they 
failed,  or  did  not  meet  success  to  satisfy  them,  would  pack 
up  their  swags  and  would  betake  themselves  elsewhere.  In 
this  way  the  population  at  a  rush  is  very  precarious,  falling  as 
quickly  as  it  rises,  receiving  or  losing  a  thousand  in  a  few 
days,  as  the  place  gives  or  refuses  to  give  its  treasures. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  trade  by  which  the  place  is 
supplied  with  meat  and  bread,  with  tea,  sugar  and  sweet- 
meats,— the  articles  of  food  on  which  miners  chiefly  live, — 
must  be  equally  precarious. 

On  our  route  we  passed  the  little  town  of  Sofala,  which 
was  in  point  of  time  the  second  established  gold-field  in 
New  South  Wales,  Ophir  having  been  -the  first.  Sofala  is 
now  a  poor  little  town,  containing  644  inhabitants,  of 
whom  a  considerable  portion  are  Chinese.  It  is  built  on 
a  river,  the  channel  of  which  contained  the  gold  which 
created  the  town.  The  hills  rise  abruptly  on  each  side 
of  the  stream,  and  give  to  the  place  a  quaint  picturesque 
appearance, — as  though  it  were  altogether  out  of  the  world. 
Here  we  found  about  a  dozen  Chinamen  "fossicking" 
after  gold  amidst  the  dirt  of  the  river,  which  had  already 
been  washed  by  the  first  gold-seekers.  These  men 
"  washed  up"  while  we  were  looking  on,  and  we  saw  them 
reduce  the  dirt  collected  during  the  day  to  a  few  dim  specks 
of  the  precious  metal.  They  then  told  us  that  they  esti- 
mated their  earnings  for  that  day  at  is.  each.  They  seemed 
to  think  that  this  was  bad,  but  were  not  at  all  demonstrative 
in  their  disappointment. 

Two  days'  travelling  from  Sofala  took  us  to  Gullgong ; 
we  stayed  a  night  on  the  way  at  Mudgee,  a  clean  little  town, 
celebrated  for  the  special  breed  of  sheep  produced  in  its 
neighbourhood.  At  Mudgee  I  was  taken  to  visit  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  at  which  place  I  found  a  great  number 
of  well-thumbed  novels.  There  were  other  books  certainly  ; 
but  the  Mudgee  shepherds  certainly  prefer  novels.  All 
these  small  towns  have  public  libraries  by  one  name  or 
another.    Mudgee  boasts  no  more  than  1,786  inhabitants, 
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but  seemed  to  be  very  much  better  off  in  the  way  of 
churches,  hotels,  institutes,  and  schools  than  towns  of  more 
than  double  the  size  in  England. 

Gullgong  was  certainly  a  rough  place  when  I  visited  it, 
but  not  quite  so  rough  as  I  had  expected.  There  was  an 
hotel  there,  at  which  I  got  a  bedroom  to  myself,  though  but 
a  small  one,  and  made  only  of  slabs.  But  a  gorgeously 
grand  edifice  was  being  built  over  our  heads  at  the  time,  the 
old  inn  being  still  kept  on  while  the  new  inn  was  being  built 
on  the  same  site.  The  inhabited  part  of  the  town  consisted 
of  two  streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  in  each  of  which 
every  habitation  and  shop  had  probably  required  but  a  few 
days  for  its  erection.  The  fronts  of  the  shops  were  covered 
with  large  advertisements, — the  names  and  praises  of  the 
traders, — as  is  customary  now  with  all  new-fangled  marts ; 
but  the  place  looked  more  like  a  fair  than  a  town, — perhaps 
like  one  of  those  fairs  which  used  to  be  temporary  towns  and 
to  be  continued  for  weeks,— such  as  some  of  us  have  seen  at 
Amsterdam  and  at  Leipsic.  But  with  this  difference, — that 
in  the  cities  named  the  old  houses  are  seen  at  the  back  of  the 
new  booths,  whereas  at  a  gold-rush  there  is  nothing  behind. 
Everything  needful,  however,  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  There 
were  bakers,  butchers,  grocers,  and  dealers  in  soft  goods. 
There  were  pubhc-houses  and  banks  in  abundance.  There 
was  an  auctioneer's  establishment,  at  which  I  attended  the 
sale  of  horses  and  carts.  There  was  a  photographer,  and  there 
was  a  theatre,  at  which  I  saw  the  "  Colleen  Bawn"  acted  with 
a  great  deal  of  spirit,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  histrionic 
talent.  After  the  theatre  a  munificent  banker  of  the  town  gave 
us  an  oyster  supper,  at  a  supper-room.  It  may  be  inferred, 
therefore,  that  the  comforts  of  life  have  not  been  altogether 
neglected  at  Gullgong.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  there  had 
been  a  public  dinner  or  lunch,  at  which  there  was  much 
speaking.  I  cannot  say  that  the  Gullgong  oratory  was  as 
good  as  the  Gullgong  acting  or  the  Gullgong  oysters. 

I  think  that  the  town  of  Gullgong,  including  its  general 
inhabitants  and  mode  of  life,  was  more  interesting  to  me 
even  than  the  mines.  I  was  charmed  to  hear  that  a  few 
nights  before  there  had  been  a  most  successful  public  ball. 
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But  I  was  distressed  to  find  that  there  had  been  some  heart- 
burning. Where  was  the  line  to  be  drawn  in  reference  to 
the  ladies  ?  The  postmistress  would  not  attend  the  ball 
unless  barmaids  were  excluded. .  The  barmaids, — I  think 
very  properly, — were  admitted,  and  the  postmistress,  who 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  beauty  of  Gullgong, 
remained  at  home. 

Of  course,  having  come  to  Gullgong,  I  had  to  see  the 
mines.  I  went  down  the  shaft  of  one,  150  feet  deep,  with 
my  foot  in  the  noose  of  a  rope.  Having  offered  to  descend, 
I  did  not  like  to  go  back  from  my  word  when  the  moment 
came ;  but  as  the  light  of  the  day  faded  from  my  descending 
eyes,  and  as  I  remembered  that  I  was  being  lowered  by  the 
operations  of  a  horse  who  might  take  it  into  his  brutish  head 
to  lower  me  at  any  rate  he  pleased, — or  not  to  lower  me  at 
all,  but  to  keep  me  suspended  in  that  dark  abyss, — I  own 
that  my  heart  gave  way,  and  that  I  wished  I  had  been  less 
courageous.  But  I  went  down,  and  I  came  up  again  ; — and 
I  found  six  or  seven  men  working  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
I  afterwards  saw  the  alluvial  dirt  brought  up  from  some  other 
hole,  puddled  and  washed,  and  the  gold  extracted.  When 
extracted  it  was  carried  away  in  a  tin  pannikin, — which  I 
thought  detracted  much  from  the  splendour  of  the  result. 

Of  the  men  around  me  some  were  miners  working  for 
wages,  and  some  were  shareholders,  each  probably  with  a 
large  stake  in  the  concern.  I  could  not  in  the  least  tell 
which  was  which.  They  were  all  dressed  alike,  and  there 
was  nothing  of  the  master  and  the  man  in  the  tone  of  their 
conversation.  Among  those  present  at  the  washing  up,  there 
were  two  Italians,  an  American,  a  German,  and  a  Scotch- 
man, who  I  learned  were  partners  in  the  property.  The 
important  task  of  conducting  the  last  wash,  of  throwing 
away  for  ever  the  stones  and  dirt  from  which  the  gold  had 
sunk,  was  on  this  occasion  confided  to  the  hands  of  the 
American.  The  gold  was  carried  away  in  a  pannikin  by  the 
German.  Why  should  he  not  have  put  in  his  fingers  and 
appropriated  an  ounce  of  the  fragments  to  his  own  use  ?  I 
know  it  is  mean  to  suspect;  but  among  us  in  England 
checks  are  necessary.    No  doubt  the  German  to  whom  the 
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pannikin  was  confided  was  respected  far  and  wide  for  his 
honesty.  Of  the  courtesy  of  all  these  men  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  too  highly,  or  of  the  civility  of  the  miners  generally; 
and  m  saying  this  I  do  not  allude  to  the  demeanour  of  the 
men  to  myself  or  to  other  chance  visitors,  but  to  their  ordi- 
nary mode  of  conducting  themselves.  The  Australian  miner 
when  he  is  in  work  never  drinks, — and  seems  to  feel  a  pride 
in  his  courtesy.  It  must  be  understood  that  his  is  not  a 
submissive  deportment,  prone  to  the  touching  of  hats  and  a 
silent  reverence  of  his  betters, — but  a  manly  bearing,  which 
enables  him  to  express  himself  freely,  but  which  never  verges 
on  distasteful  familiarity. 

I  found  that  miners  working  for  wages  at  Gullgong  were 
earning  from  loj-.  to  a  week; — but  I  found  also  that 
many  were  there  who  could  not  get  such  work  to  do.  No 
doubt  a  glut  of  labour  would  soon  tend  to  lower  the  wages, 
— but  the  population  did  not  seem  to  be  fixed  enough  to 
have  produced  that  result.  Men  came,  and  tried  their  for- 
tune on  little  speculations  of  their  own,  and  failed.  Then, 
if  they  could  not  at  once  get  wages  to  their  mind,  they  took 
up  their  swags  and  departed  to  some  other  rush.  I  found 
also  that  many  men  were  employed  on  the  most  singular 
and  easiest  task  that  I  ever  met  in  my  travels.  When  a 
mining  speculator  had  taken  out  his  claim  to  a  piece  of 
land,  the  law  required  him  to  occupy  it.  If  he  did  not  at 
once  work  it,  he  must  hold  it  by  his  own  bodily  presence  or 
by  that  of  some  deputy  for  at  least  two  hours  a  day.  I  think 
I  was  told  that  this  minimum  of  occupation  for  two  hours 
must  be  before  noon,  either  from  nine  to  eleven  or  from  ten 
to  twelve.  This  duty  was  called  "  shepherding," — and  the 
wages  of  a  man  to  shepherd  a  claim  were  25J.  a  week.  But 
these  mining  shepherds  are  not  miners.  I  asked  a  miner 
whether  it  would  not  suit  him  to  earn  255-.  a  week  by  shep- 
herding, and  then  to  take  a  day's  work,  or  a  part  of  a  day's 
work,  at  his  own  enterprise.  But  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  shepherding  a  claim  was  dishonourable  for  a  miner. 

It  seemed  to  me,  when  I  was  at  Gullgong,  that  the  rush 
was  not  regarded  as  a  success.  The  population  was  de- 
creasing ;  and  though  much  gold  bad  been  extracted,  much 
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useless  labour  had  been  expended  on  "  duffers."  A  shaft 
sunk  without  any  produce  from  it  is  a  duffer.  Looking 
around,  an  inexperienced  stranger  would  think  that  gold 
about  Gullgong  was  ubiquitous.  There  were  holes  every- 
where, and  the  ugly  masses  of  upturned  clay  which  always 
mark  the  gold-seeker's  presence.  But  of  these  excavations 
•the  majority  were  duffers.  It  is  the  duffering  part  of  the 
business  which  makes  it  all  so  sad.  So  much  work  is  done 
from  which  there  is  positively  no  return  ! 

I  came  away  from  Gullgong  with  a  feeling  that  I  had 
hardly  seen  the  rush  in  its  most  characteristic  phase.  The 
rush  had  been  rushed  before  I  reached  it.  The  place  had 
become  to  a  degree  settled,^ — and  people  were  going  out  at 
any  rate  as  fast  as  they  were  coming  in.  But  there  was 
another  rush  to  a  place  about  1 50  miles  from  Gullgong, — a 
place  called  Currajong,  which  was  described  to  me  as  being 
quite  new,  and  I  went  there  also.  It  was  new,  and  a  more 
wretched  spot  I  never  saw  in  my  life.  I  wag  told  by  one 
inhabitant  that  there  were  over  2,000  people; — by  another 
that  there  were  not  above  500.  Of  the  number  I  could  not 
at  all  judge  myself,  either  by  the  concourse  of  people  or  of  habi- 
tations. There  were  a  few  public-houses  roughly  constructed 
of  timber,  and  a  shop  or  two  for  the  sale  of  general  articles. 
The  miners  and  their  followers  were  living  in  tents  scat- 
tered here  and  there  among  the  holes  they  were  digging. 
AVhen  gold  was  "  struck "  at  any  of  these  holes, — when 
enough  had  been  found  to  be  regarded  as  a  probable  fore- 
runner of  commercial  success, — a  red  flag  was  hoisted. 
Here  and  there  I  saw  the  red  flag, — but  the  holes  and 
adjacent  heaps  at  which  there  were  no  red  flags  were  as 
legion  to  the  distinguished  few. 

At  Gullgong  I  had  found  satisfied  miners, — men  who  said 
that  they  were  doing  well ;  at  Currajong  everybody  seemed 
to  be  disappointed,  unhappy,  and  hopeless.  The  rush,  it 
was  found,  was  going  to  turn  out  a  "  duffer "  altogether. 
The  street  of  the  place,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  had  a 
street,  consisted  of  a  bush  road,  wider  and  more  trodden 
than  usual,  with  the  trees  standing  close  around,  though 
the  undergrowth  and  shrubs  have  been  burned  or  other- 
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wise  used,  and  the  trees  themselves  mutilated.  Every- 
where through  the  bush  there  were  little  tents,  and  holes 
and  heaps.  I  visited  one  spot  at  which  three  men  were 
working,  one  below  filling  a  bucket,  and  two  above  drawing 
the  bucket  up.  This  they  had  been  doing  for  a  fortnight, 
and  had  found  nothing.  They  did  it  for  three  weeks  longer, 
and  still  finding  no  gold,  had  then  gone  away.  One  of 
them  was  the  son  of  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  thought 
that  Australian  gold-mining  might  probably  be  a  road  to 
easy  wealth.  He  got  his  experience  at  Currajong,  but  he 
got  nothing  else.  I  can  fancy  no  more  heart-breaking  occu- 
pation than  the  work  of  trundling  up  dirt  out  of  a  hole  eight 
hours  a  day  without  results.  There  were  drunken  people 
about  Currajong, — which  I  had  not  seen  elsewhere, — and  a 
rowdy  aspect  which  made  me  think  ill  of  the  prospects  of 
the  place.  I  was  told  subsequently  that  for  a  while  it  was 
not  a  success,  and  that  many  left  it  in  disgust ;  but  that 
afterwards  gold-bearing  quartz  was  found  in  large  quantities, 
and  that  they  who  stuck  to  the  place  through  its  early  mis- 
fortunes did  well  there.  Currajong,  when  I  saw  it,  seemed 
to  be  the  most  hopelessly  disappointing  place  I  had  visited 
in  the  colonies. 

New  South  Wales  contains  coal  as  well  as  gold,  and  has 
coal-mines  which  are  worked  successfully.  In  this  respect 
she  is  blessed  above  any  other  of  these  colonies.  Coal  is 
heard  of  and  talked  about  in,  I  think,  every  province  of 
Australia, — and  specimens  are  shown  in  proof  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  but  coal  is  worked  successfully  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  as  yet  in  New  South  Wales  only.  Newcastle,  as  the 
head-quarters  of  Australian  coal  is  properly  called,  has  be- 
come the  second  city  of  the  colony.  Coal  is  the  mineral 
product  of  New  South  Wales  next  in  value  to  gold,  but  is 
so  at  a  very  great  distance.  The  value  of  the  gold  raised 
in  1862  and  1870  was  for  the  former  year  ^^2,212,534,  and 
for  the  latter  ;^763,655.  That  of  the  coal  produced  in  the 
same  years  was,  in  1862,  ;^476,522,  and  for  1870  ^316,385. 
As  regards  both  there  had  been  a  falling  off  in  value, — that 
of  the  gold  being  by  about  two-thirds.  That  in  the  coal  is 
small,  and  does  not  at  all  indicate  the  amount  produced, 
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but  only  the  price  of  the  article.  In  1862  thirty-three  coal- 
mines in  New  South  Wales  produced  342,067  tons  of  coals, 
— and  in  1870  thirty-two  mines  produced  868,564  tons.  It 
seems  that  the  increase  in  produce  has  gone  on  almost 
steadily,  whereas  the  price  has  fluctuated  considerably.  In 
1862  the  coals  at  the  pit's  mouth  were  worth  very  nearly 
13 J.  a  ton,  whereas  in  1870  they  were  not  worth  8s.  At 
the  end  of  1871,  when  I  visited  Newcastle,  they  were  still 
somewhat  lower.  The  shareholders  of  coal-mines  doubtless 
regard  this  falling-off  in  price  as  a  great  calamity,  but  the 
consumers  of  coal  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne  and  the  owners 
of  steam-ships  plying  to  and  from  the  colonies  probably 
regard  the  matter  in  a  different  light. 

In  England  we  are  accustomed  to  think  that  the 
possession  of  coal  is  the  greatest  blessing  which  Pro- 
vidence has  bestowed  upon  us,  and  to  believe  that  we 
owe  to  it  our  wealth,  our  population,  and  our  greatness.  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  a  man  of  business  in  Great  Britain 
who  would  wish  to  exchange  our  coal-mines  for  gold-fields. 
When  the  idea  is  presented  to  our  minds  we  at  once  feel 
that  the  really  productive  powers  of  coal  must  be  much  more 
fertile  in  producing  actual  wealth  than  any  amount  of  a 
metal,  the  value  of  which  is  in  truth  little  more  than 
nominal.  No  increase  in  the  production  of  coal  would  at 
all  diminish  the  real  value  of  the  article ;  but  were  the  pro- 
duction to  be  increased  suddenly,  violently,  and  to  a  great 
extent,  the  value  of  the  metal  would  fall  away  in  a  quickly 
increasing  ratio  in  accordance  with  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction. Its  value  depends  on  its  comparative  rarity ; — 
and,  therefore,  when  we  are  told  of  some  probable  future 
development  of  Australian  gold-fields  at  a  hitherto  unpre- 
cedented rate  ;  when  we  are  assured  that  Australian  gold  is 
as  yet  in  its  infancy, — as  I  have  been  assured  very  often ; — 
we  feel  that  even  should  it  be  so,  the  expected  wealth  will 
not  follow  the  new  discoveries.  Should  it  come  very 
quickly,  the  dislocation  of  prices,  which  is  now  being 
effected  slowly  by  the  gradual  increase  in  the  amount,  and 
therefore  gradual  decline  in  the  value  of  gold,  would 
become  rapid,  and  therefore  ruinous  to  many.    In  such  a 
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case  the  wealth  of  the  world  would  be  increased  only  as 
far  as  gold  is  required, — not  as  wealth, — but  as  a  symbol 
of  wealth.  Whereas  every  additional  ton  of  coal  that  we 
get  will  contain  as  much  power  as  every  ton  of  coal  that 
Avas  got  before  it.  Therefore,  although  the  coal  of  New- 
castle and  AVollongong,  in  the  present  price  paid  for  it,  falls 
very  far  behind  the  gold  of  New  South  Wales,  I  regard 
coal  as  being  the  more  important  produce  of  the  two.  Had 
there  been  no  coal  found  in  New  South  Wales  almost  every 
source  of  wealth  in  Australia  would  have  been  stunted. 
Steamers  could  not  have  plied,  nor  railways  have  been 
worked,  unless  at  prices  which  would  have  made  them  inacces- 
sible to  the  community.  All  machinery  for  mines  and  other 
works  must  have  been  procured  from  Europe.  The  copper 
must  have  been  sent  home  unsmelted,  and  therefore  at 
treble  the  freight  now  paid  for  it.  It  is  useless  to  expatiate 
on  this, — as  who  is  there  that  does  not  know  that  a  country 
without  coal  is  poor  and  miserable,  and  that  a  country  with 
coal  ought  to  be  rich  and  blessed  ? 

The  most  extensive  coal  region  of  Australia  is  that  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hunter  River,  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea 
at  Newcastle,  about  75  miles  north  of  Sydney.  The  collieries 
are  found  for  many  miles  up  the  river, — indeed  along  its 
whole  length  up  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  ranges, — and 
are  worked  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Newcastle.  They 
rejoice  in  the  old  well-known  North  of  England  colliers' 
names, — such  as  Wallsend,  Lampton,  Hexham,  Alnwick, 
and  the  like.  I  should  probably  be  thought  guilty  of 
exaggeration  if  I  were  to  say  that  they  are  inexhaustible. 
After  the  disputes  whfch  have  latterly  taken  place  at  home 
as  to  the  growth,  production,  and  consumption  of  coal,  a 
plain  man  hardly  dares  to  have  an  opinion  on  the  matter. 
But  there  is  a  world  of  coal  around  Newcastle, — which 
looks  as  though  it  would  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  South- 
eastern people  to  the  end  of  time. 

About  40  miles  south  of  Sydney  there  is  another  coal- 
field, in  the  Illawarra  district,  for  which  Wollongong  is  th$ 
seaport.  I  did  not  visit  Wollongong,  but  I  learned  that 
that  there  were  five  different  mines  worked  there,  from  which 
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about  90,000  tons  of  coal  were  extracted  in  1870.  To  the 
west  of  Sydney,  there  have  also  lately  been  opened  coal-mines 
at  Hartley, — which  are  as  yet  young,  but  which  in  1870 
produced  2,600  tons  of  coal.  The  Hartley  coal  is,  I  believe, 
used  only  for  the  production  of  gas ;  but  shale  is  found 
there,  and  also  at  American  creek,  near  Wollongong,  from 
which  kerosene  is  made.  It  is  boasted  on  behalf  of  the 
shale  oil  of  New  South  Wales  that  it  is  better  than  the 
American, — the  advantage  in  favour  of  the  Australian  oil 
being  that  it  will  not  ignite  at  a  temperature  ten  degrees 
higher  than  that  at  which  the  purest  American  oil  breaks 
into  fire.  I  give  this  statement  merely  as  I  got  it  from  the 
pages  of  the  Report  of  the  International  Exhibition  at 
Sydney,  to  which  I  have  before  referred, — and  not  as  the 
result  of  any  experiments  m.ade  by  myself  into  the  qualities 
of  kerosene. 

I  have  said  above  that  when  I  returned  to  Sydney  I 
found  all  my  formerly  quiet-going  friends  in  that  city  very 
much  disturbed,  and  many  of  them  considerably  elated  in 
regard  to  copper  and  tin.  I  can  say  nothing,  from  my  own 
observation,  on  the  resources  of  the  colony  as  far  as  these 
metals  were  concerned.  Copper-mines  had  previously  been 
worked  in  the  Orange  district,  and  also  near  Lake  George 
in  the  Goulbourn  district,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
have  become  a  source  of  great  public  interest.  Iron  also 
has  been  found  and  worked  at  Nattai,  in  the  south,  but 
never  as  yet  with  any  profit  to  the  proprietors.  That  there 
is  iron  in  New  South  Wales  is  a  matter  beyond  doubt. 
Silver  also  has  been  found  at  Bronlee  and  Murrurundi,  and 
cinnabar  at  Rylstone.  There  were  also  diamond-mines  on 
the  Cudgegong  River,  near  to  Rylstone,  which  some  time  since 
were  worked  by  an  Australian  Diamond  Mining  Company ; 
but  the  expenses  exceeded  the  returns,  and  the  work  has 
been  abandoned. 

It  was  believed  of  Australia,  when  Great  Britain  first 
planted  her  colonies  there,  that  she  would  prove  to  be  a 
country  almost  blank  and  barren  in  regard  to  minerals.  It 
seems,  however,  now,  that  few  countries  on  the  earth  are 
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richer  In  ores  than  she  is.  If  iron  can  be  found  on  her  hills, 
and  worked,  she  will  probably  become  as  populous  and  as 
rich  as  the  United  States. 

In  the  meantime  the  lately  awakened  but  now  energetic 
speculators  of  New  South  Wales  are  all  making  fortunes  out 
of  tin  and  copper. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  THE  BUSH. 

When  in  New  South  Wales  I  spent  a  nlonth  at  a  small 
squatter's  station  in  the  distant  bush,  and  as  the  difference 
between  bush  life  in  Australia  and  country  life  in  England 
is  more  marked  than  I  think  any  other  difference  between 
the  two  countries,  I  propose  to  describe  the  thing  as  I  found 
it.  I  had  already  stayed  at  various  sheep-stations  in 
Queensland,  but  only  for  a  few  days  at  each ;  and  these  had 
been  generally  large  places,  where  perhaps  from  one  to  two 
hundred  thousand  sheep  were  shorn, — and  into  which  con- 
sequently the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilised  life  had  been 
imported.  These  were  hardly  typical  bush  residences.  At 
that  to  which  I  now  went,  a  young  squatter  beginning  life 
owned  not  much  more  than  ten  thousand  sheep,  and  was 
living  quite  "  in  the  rough."  The  number  of  sheep  at  these 
stations  will  generally  indicate  with  fair  accuracy  the  mode 
of  life  at  the  head  station.  A  hundred  thousand  sheep  and 
upwards  require  a  professed  man-cook  and  a  butler  to  look 
after  them ;  forty  thousand  sheep  cannot  be  shorn  without  a 
piano ;  t»wenty  thousand  is  the  lowest  number  that  renders 
napkins  at  dinner  imperative.  Ten  thousand  require  abso- 
lute plenty,  meat  in  plenty,  tea  in  plenty,  brandy  and  water 
and  colonial  wine  in  plenty,  but  do  not  expect  champagne, 
sherry,  or  made  dishes,  and  are  supposed  to  be  content  with 
continued  mutton  or  continued  beef, — as  the  squatter  may 
at  the  time  be  in  the  way  of  killing  sheep  or  oxen.  During 
this  month  we  killed  mutton.  After  six  months  I  returned 
to  the  same  station,  and  beef  was  the  provision  of  the  day. 
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Wool  had  gone  up,  and  sheep  had  become  vahiable,  and  the 
squatter  could  not  be  persuaded  to  kill  a  sheep  for  love  or 
money.  He  bought  cattle  as  he  wanted  them,  and  found 
that  his  beef  cost  him  ij^^/.  a  pound. 

The  station  I  visited,  and  which  I  will  call  M  ,  was 

about  250  miles  west  of  Sydney,  and  was  decidedly  in  the 
bush.  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  explain  that  nearly 
every  place  beyond  the  influences  of  big  towns  is  called 
"  bush," — even  though  there  should  not  be  a  tree  to  be  seen 
around  ; — but  in  reaching  this  place  I  journeyed  for  three 
days  after  leaving  the  railway  through  continuous  woodland, 
doing  about  forty  miles  a  day  in  a  buggy.  The  house  stood 
on  a  small  creek, — hardly  to  be  called  a  rivulet,  because  the 
water  does  not  continually  run,  and  in  dry  weather  lies  only 
in  a  succession  of  water-holes, — and  was  surrounded  by  in 
terminable  forest.  Close  around  it  was  the  home-paddock, 
railed  in,  and  containing  about  50  acres.  Such  an  enclosure 
about  a  gentleman's  house  in  England  is  an  appendage  of 
great  value,  and  constitutes  with  some  who  are  ambitious 
almost  a  little  park.  In  the  bush  it  is  little  more  thought  of 
than  as  so  much  waste  ground  round  the  house.  Two  or 
three  cows  may  run  in  it,  or  a  horse  or  two  for  immediate 
use.  It  is  generally  found  convenient  to  have  a  horse  near 
the  house  for  the  sake  of  "  running  in  "  other  horses.  One 
horse  in  the  stable  to  catch  two  horses  in  the  home-paddock 
wherewith  four  horses  when  wanted  may  be  run  in  from  the 
horse-paddock,  make  together  a  combination  which  in  the 
bush  is  considered  to  be  economical  and  convenient.  At 

M  the  home-paddock  was  partially  cleared  of  timber, 

and  was  pretty  enough.  Outside  it,  meeting  the  creek  both 
before  and  behind,  was  the  horse-paddock,  containing  about 
250  acres.  This  was  supposed  to  be  the  domain  appro- 
priated to  the  horses  of  the  establishment  needed  for  the 
working  of  it.  At  that  time  there  were  about  twenty,  and  I 
beheve  that  there  was  not  one  too  many.  My  young  friend 
also  had  his  rams  here  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  but 
hardly  expected  more  from  so  small  an  enclosure  than  food 
for  the  animals  required  for  use.  A  public  road,  such  as 
bush  roads  are,  ran  through  the  horse-paddock, — very  in- 
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convenient  in  that  it  caused  the  gates  to  be  left  open,  and 
brought  travellers  that  way  whose  presence  was  hardly  desir- 
able, but  not  without  compensation,  as  a  postman  with  the 
mails  passed  each  way  twice  a  week.  The  postman  was  a 
great  blessing.  If  he  wanted  food  for  himself  or  his  horse, 
he  got  it ;  and  in  return  he  complied  with  all  requests  made 
to  him,  conveying  letters,  telegrams,  and  messages  with 
wondrous  accuracy.  A  mailman  coming  by, — they  are  mail- 
men and  not  postmen  in  the  bush, — is  a  great  addition  to 
the  comforts  of  bush  life.  At  the  back  of  the  horse-paddock 
was  the  wool-shed  paddock,  containing  about  1,200  acres, 
with  the  wool-shed  at  one  corner  of  it,  distant  about  a  mile 
from  the  house.  For  many  reasons  the  wool-shed  should 
not  be  close.  The  squatter  does  not  want  to  have  his 
shearers  always  in  his  kitchen,  nor  to  hear  their  voices  close 
to  his  verandah.  But  as  it  is  well  for  his  superintendent  to 
be  there  constantly  during  the  shearing,  and  for  himself  to 
be  there  often,  any  great  distance  is  inconvenient.  As  my 
young  friend  sorted  his  own  wool  himself,  he  was  generally 
in  the  wool-shed  before  the  shearers,  and  did  not  leave  it 
till  long  after  they  had  "knocked  off"  work.  The  wool- 
shed  was  a  wooden  edifice,  made  of  rough  timber,  roofed 
with  bark,  divided  into  pens,  with  room  for  eleven  men  to 
shear,  and  with  outside  pens  for  the  shorn  sheep  as  they 
leave  the  men's  hands, — a  pen  for  each  shearer.  It  was 
constructed  to  hold  about  300  sheep, — and  that  number 
would  be  put  into  it  over-night,  so  that,  even  should  rain 
come,  there  might  be  so  many  ready  for  the  shearers  in  the 
morning, — for  sheep  cannot  be  shorn  when  wet.  The  form 
of  the  shed  was  that  of  the  letter  L,  the  base,  however,  being 
considerably  larger  than  the  upstroke.  Along  the  base  the 
shearers  worked.  At  the  corner  were  the  sorting-table,  and 
divided  cribs  for  the  different  fleeces.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  letter  the  wool  was  packed,  and  pressed,  and  stored,  till 
the  drays  should  come  and  take  it  away.  My  friend  acknow- 
ledged that  he  did  not  think  much  of  his  own  house,  though 
he  had  built  it  himself, — but  he  was  proud  of  his  wool-shed, 
which  was  also  the  creation  of  his  own  ingenuity.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  wool-shed  was  the  shearers'  hut, 
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in  which  the  men  slept,  and  ate,  and  smoked  their  pipes. 
They  had  their  own  cook,  who  on  this  occasion  was  a 
Chinaman, — and,  as  is  always  the  case  with  shearers,  they 
gave  their  cook  enough  to  do.  He  was  generally  to  be  seen 
outside  the  door  of  the  hut  chopping  up  onions.  The  cook 
had  25J.  a  week  and  his  rations, — the  shearers  were  earning 
on  an  average  about  'js.  6d.  a  day,  which  was  considered 
bad  work.  There  was  rain,  and  the  weather  was  against  the 
men.  The  shearers  bought  their  own  food  from  the  head 
station,  paying  at  the  rate  of  ys.  dd.  a  week  each  for  it. 

There  were  three  other  paddocks  on  the  run, — one  con- 
taining 12,000  acres,  and  the  others  7,000  acres  each.  The 
greater  part  of  the  fencing  necessary  for  these  domains  had 
been  put  up  by  my  friend  since  his  occupation  at  an  average 
cost  of  ^25  a  mile.  There  were  over  forty  miles  of  fencing 
on  the  run,  made  either  with  logs  laid  at  length  on  short 
round  blocks, — called  in  the  bush  chock  and  log, — or  of 
bushes  laid  lengthways  and  staked  down  with  forked  timber. 
This  fencing  suffices  for  sheep,  but  would  be  of  no  use  at  all 
on  a  run  intended  for  cattle.  When  a  run  is  not  fenced, 
each  flock  of  sheep  requires  a  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  are 
brought  up  at  night  to  an  enclosure  close  to  the  shepherd's 
hut.  When  a  run  is  "  paddocked,"  shepherds  are  not 
required ; — but  boundary-riders  are  employed,  each  of  whom 
is  supplied  with  two  horses,  and  these  men  are  responsible 
not  only  for  the  sheep  but  for  the  fences.  They  should  see 
every  portion  of  their  fences  at  any  rate  three  times  a  week, 
and  repair  the  breaches.  A  bush  fence  is  easily  broken 
down,  but  is  as  easily  put  up  again. 

The  natural  grasses  of  the  bush  in  the  locality  of  which  I 
am  speaking  would  carry  in  ordinary  weather  a  sheep  to 
three  acres.  When  the  Aveather  was  damp  and  warm  it 
would  do  much  more ;  when  there  was  either  frost  or 

drought,  it  would  not  do  so  much.    At  M          there  was 

back  ground  outside  the  paddocks  as  extensive  as  the 
fenced  area,  and  it  was  computed  that  the  run  might  carry 
safely  about  16,000  sheep. 

The  house  was  built  at  right  angles  to  the  creek,  to  the 
edge  of  which  the  little  garden  ran.    It  was  of  course  only 
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of  one  story.  A  squatter  rarely  builds  a  two-storied  house 
till  he  be  a  very  large  squatter  indeed,  and  then  his  habitation 
loses  most  of  the  characteristics  of  the  bush.  It  was  of  one 
story,  and  contained  but  three  rooms, — a  sitting-room  in  the 
middle  and  a  bedroom  on  each  side ; — but  along  the  front 
there  ran  a  verandah  twelve  feet  wide,  in  which  everybody 
lived, — using  the  sitting-room  simply  for  meals.  Life  in  the 
bush  would  be  nothing  without  a  verandah.  The  men  of 
course  spend  their  days  mostly  out  of  doors, — but  in  the 
evenings  the  verandahs  are  delightful.  Here  are  congre- 
gated lounging  chairs,  generally  very  rough,  but  always 
comfortable, — with  tables,  sofas,  and  feminine  nicknacks,  if 
there  be  ladies,  till  the  place  has  the  appearance  of  a  room 
open  to  the  heavens.  A  verandah  to  be  perfect  should  be 
curtained  against  the  sun,  and  should  be  sheltered  also  from 
the  heat  by  creepers.  Behind  the  house,  about  thirty  yards 
distant  from  it,  was  the  kitchen,  with  a  servants'  room 
attached  to  it, — and  behind  that  again  another  edifice 
called  the  cottage,  consisting  of  two  rooms,  in  which  slept 
the  young  men  who  were  about  the  place ; — for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  always  are  young  men  about  a 
squatter's  station.  Then  there  were  other  buildings, — 
forming  a  quadrangle,  which  however  was  never  as  neat  as 
such  homestead  quadrangle  should  be.  There  was  a  rough 
stable,  and  a  rougher  coach-house, — and  that  indispensable 
accessory  the  store-room.  The  place  was  altogether  rough, 
and  certainly  not  well  kept;  but  it  was  comfortable  and 
picturesque,  and  easily  susceptible  of  improvement  when 
increasing  flocks  and  high  prices  for  wool  would  justify  the 
expenditure. 

Almost  all  these  pastoral  homesteads  are  thus  made  up  of 
various  cottages, — till  sometimes  the  place  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  village.  When  the  station  is  large  there 
will  often  be  a  church  and  a  school, — and  a  separate  house 
for  strangers,  and  a  shop  for  the  stores,  and  an  office.  At 

M  no  such  grandeur  had  as  yet  displayed  itself.  But 

there  was  a  garden, — in  which  the  opossums  would  eat  the 
vegetables, — and  an  orchard  had  been  commenced. 

There  was  one  house  at  a  distance  of  only  three  miles, 
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which  was  a  great  drawback  to  my  friend's  happiness, — for 
it  was  inhabited  by  a  free-selecter  and  a  pubhcan.  I  rather 
liked  the  pubhcan,  as  he  got  up  a  kangaroo  hunt  for  me, — 
but  the  vicinity  of  grog  was  looked  upon  as  a  serious  evil 
by  the  squatter.  And  yet  the  men  never  drank  when  they 
were  at  work, — would  work  for  weeks  without  anything 
stronger  than  tea.  But  if,  on  an  occasion,  any  one  of  the 
station  hands  did  take  to  drink,  he  would  stay  and  drink  till 
he  was  turned  out  of  the  house  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
consumed  all  his  money.  This  public-house  was  a  blistering 
thorn  in  the  side  of  my  friend.  A  gold-field  town,  whence 
the  letters  came,  was  twelve  miles  distant ;  but  this  was 
visited  as  rarely  as  possible,  and  was  regarded  as  almost 
obtrusive  in  having  caused  itself  to  be  built  in  a  pastoral 
district.  The  nearest  neighbours  for  any  social  purpose  was 
another  squatter,  twenty-five  miles  off. 

Of  social  gatherings,  such  as  we  know  them,  there  are 
none  in  the  bush.  Squatters  do  not  go  out  to  dine,  or  ask 
each  other  to  dinner.  As  a  rule,  I  think,  they  rarely  invite 
each  other  for  country  visiting.  But  they  make  the  freest 
use  of  each  other's  houses, — so  that  society  of  a  certain  kind 
is  created.  They  do  not  make  visits  exclusively  of  pleasure, 
— but  when  business  calls  them  from  home  they  make  no 
scruple  of  riding  up  to  each  other's  doors,  and  demanding 
hospitality.  A  bush  house  is  never  considered  to  be  full. 
If  there  be  not  rooms  apiece  for  the  guests,  the  men  are  put 
together  and  the  women  together.  If  there  be  not  bed- 
steads, beds  are  made  up  on  the  floors.  If  room  be  still 
lacking,  the  young  men  wrap  themselves  in  blankets  and 
stretch  themselves  in  the  verandah.  It  is  a  point  of  honour 
that  the  house  shall  never  be  full, — unless  some  one  very 
odious  comes  the  way.  But  even  for  those  who  are  odious 
shelter  and  food  are  provided  in  some  outside  hut  or 
barrack. 

I  was  at  M  during  washing  and  shearing.    I  speak 

of  course  of  the  washing  of  sheep.  It  was  the  busiest  time 
of  the  year,  and  the  squatter  himself  was  always  out  soon 
after  five,  and  rarely  back  at  the  house  in  time  for  dinner  at 
eight.    He  had  two  assistants,  one  of  whom  was  his  perma- 
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nent  first  lieutenant  on  the  run,  and  the  other  was  borrowed 
for  the  occasion.  The  three,  who  were  all  young,  certainly 
worked  much  harder  than  any  other  men  about  the  place, 
and  seemed  to  have  more  on  hand  than  a  British  prime 
minister  in  June.  I  rode  about  at  my  ease, — from  the 
washpool  to  the  wool-shed,  and  from  the  wool-shed  to  the 
kangaroos, — giving  now  and  then  a  fantastic  opinion  as  to 
the  doing  of  the  work,  criticising  the  roughness  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  poor  brutes  were  hauled  into  the  water,  or  the 
cruelty  with  which  they  were  wounded  by  the  shearers. 
But  my  friends  were  terribly  in  earnest.  Now  and  again  a 
man  would  misbehave,  and  squatters'  law  had  to  be  exer- 
cised with  prompt  decision.  If  a  man  would  not  work,  or 
worked  amiss,  he  was  sent  away  with  very  curt  warning, — 
for  the  deed  of  agreement  which  is  always  drawn  up,  gives 
the  squatter  the  power  of  judging  as  to  the  man's  deficiency, 
and  of  punishing  him  for  being  deficient.  The  sheep  were 
always  being  washed,  and  always  being  shorn, — but  if  the 
rain  should  come  between  the  two  operations  all  would  be 
spoilt.  Rain  did  come, — but  not  thorough  rain,  and  all  was 
not  spoilt.  And  then  the  "  yarding  "  of  sheep  by  hundreds 
at  a  time, — getting  them  through  one  set  of  pens  before 
washing,  and  through  another  set  before  shearing, — having 
them  ready  for  the  morning's  work,  and  finished  off  before 
the  dark  night  came, — weighing  out  tea  and  sugar  and 
flour  for  the  men,  killing  and  preparing  meat  for  them, 
sorting  and  packing  the  wool,  pressing  and  labelling  the 
bales, — all  seemed  to  demand  more  than  Herculean  energy. 
At  large  stations  all  this  is  done  easily,  because  the  greater 
number  admit  of  divided  labour.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
care  of  ten  thousand  sheep  was  the  most  difficult  task  that 
a  man  could  have  imposed  upon  him. 

Those  rides  through  the  forest,  either  when  I  was  alone 
or  when  I  could  get  my  host  to  go  with  me, — which  was 
rarely,  imless  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, — were  very  pleasant. 
The  melancholy  note  of  the  magpie  was  almost  the  only 
sound  that  was  heard.  Occasionally  kangaroos  would  be 
seen, — two  or  three  staring  about  them  after  a  half-tame 
fashion,  as  though  they  had  not  as  yet  made  up  their  mind 
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whether  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  run.  When  ap- 
proached they  would  move, — always  in  a  Hne,  and  with 
apparent  leisure  till  pursued.  Then  they  would  bound 
away,  one  here  and  one  there,  at  a  pace  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  a  single  horseman  to  get  near  them  in  a  thickly 
timbered  country.  It  was  all  wood.  There  arose  at  last  a 
feeling  that  go  where  one  might  through  the  forest,  one  was 
never  going  anywhere.  It  was  all  picturesque, — for  there 
was  rocky  ground  here  and  there,  and  hills  in  the  distance, 
and  the  trees  were  not  too  close  for  the  making  of  pretty 
vistas  through  them  ; — but  it  was  all  the  same.  One  might 
ride  on,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or  might  turn  back,  and 
there  was  ever  the  same  view.  And  there  were  no 
objects  to  reach,  unless  it  was  the  paddock  fence.  And 
when  the  paddock  fence  was  jumped,  then  it  was  the  same 
thing  again.  Looking  around,  one  could  tell  by  no  out- 
ward sign  whether  one  was  inside  or  outside  the  boundary, 
— whether  one  was  two  miles  or  ten  miles  from  the  station. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  phenomenon  on  these  runs 
is  the  apparent  paucity  of  sheep.  As  a  fact,  there  are  thou- 
sands all  around  ; — but  unless  looked  for  they  are  never 
seen ;  and  even  when  looked  for  by  inexperienced  eyes  are 
often  missed.  If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  an  en- 
closure of  1 2,000  acres  contains  more  than  eighteen  square 
miles,  he  will  understand  how  unlike  to  anything  in  Eng- 
land must  be  even  the  enclosed  country  in  Australia.  One 
seems  to  ride  for  ever  and  to  come  to  nothing,  and  to  relin- 
quish at  last  the  very  idea  of  an  object.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  very  pleasant.  Of  all  places  that  I  was  ever  in  this 
place  seemed  to  be  the  fittest  for  contemplation.  There 
was  no  record  of  the  hours  but  by  the  light.  When  it  was 
night  work  would  be  over.  The  men  would  cease  as  the 
sun  was  setting, — but  the  masters  would  continue  till  the 
darkness  had  come  upon  them. 

There  were  four  or  five  meals  in  the  day.  There  was  an 
early  breakfast  in  the  cottage  for  tlie  young  men, — there 
was  another  breakfast  at  nine  for  those  who  were  idle, — for 
the  ladies  who  were  there  and  for  myself.  There  was  lunch 
at  about  two,  to  which  one  or  two  from  the  wood-shed 
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might  or  might  not  rush  in  as  things  were  going  with  them, 
— and  there  was  dinner  at  about  eight  o'clock.  My  wife 
had  brought  a  cook  with  her  from  England  who  was  inva- 
luable,— or  would  have  been  had  she  not  found  a  husband 
for  herself  when  she  had  been  about  a  month  in  the  bush. 
But  in  spite  of  her  love,  and  her  engagement  to  a  man  who 
was  considerably  above  her  in  position,  she  was  true  to  us 

while  she  remained  at  M  ,  and  did  her  best  to  make  us 

all  comfortable.  She  was  a  good-looking,  strong  woman, 
of  excellent  temper,  who  could  do  anything  she  put  her 
hand  to,  from  hairdressing  and  confectionery  up  to  making 
butter  and  brewing  beer.  I  saw  her  six  months  afterwards, 
*— "  quite  the  lady,"  but  ready  for  any  kind  of  work  that 
might  come  in  her  way.  When  I  think  of  her,  I  feel  that 
no  woman  of  that  kind  ought,  as  regards  herself,  to  stay  in 
England  if  she  can  take  herself  or  get  herself  taken  to  the 
colonies.  I  mention  our  cook,  because  her  assistance  cer- 
tainly tended  very  greatly  to  our  increased  comfort.  The 
viands  provided  were  mutton,  bread,  vegetables,  and  tea. 
Potatoes  were  purchased  as  an  ordinary  part  of  the  station 
stores,  and  the  opossums  had  left  us  lettuce,  tomatoes,  and 
a  few  cabbages.  Dinner  was  always  dignified  with  soup 
and  salad, — which  must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  being 
within  the  ordinary  bush  dietary.  In  other  respects  the 
meals  were  all  alike.  There  was  mutton  in  every  shape, 
and  there  was  always  tea.  Tea  at  a  squatter's  table, — at 
the  table  of  a  squatter  who  has  not  yet  advanced  himself  to 
a  man-cook  or  butler,  and  a  two-storied  house, — is  abso- 
lutely indispensable.  At  this  squatter's  table  there  was 
colonial  wine  and  there  was  brandy, — produced  chiefly  to 
supply  my  wants ;  but  there  was  always  tea.  The  young 
men  when  they  came  in,  hot  and  fagged  with  their  day's 
work,  would  take  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  standing,  as 
a  working  man  with  us  takes  his  glass  of  beer  at  a  bar.  But 
when  they  sat  down  with  their  dinners  before  them,  the  tea- 
cup did  for  them  what  the  wine-glass  does  for  us.  The 
practice  is  so  invariable  that  any  shepherd  whose  hut  you 
may  visit  will  sl.ow  his  courtesy  by  asking  you  to  take  a 
pannikin  of  tea.    In  supplying  stores  to  men,  tea  and  sugar, 
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flour  and  meat,  are  the  four  things  which  are  included  as 
matters  of  course.  The  tea  is  always  bought  by  the  chest, 
and  was  sold  by  the  merchant  at  the  rate  of  is.  6d.  a  pound. 
There  was  but  one  class  of  tea  at  the  station,  which  I  found 
to  be  preferable  to  very  much  that  I  am  called  upon  to 
drink  in  England. 

The  recreations  of  the  evening  consisted  chiefly  of  tobacco 
in  the  verandah.  I  did  endeavour  to  institute  a  whist  table, 
but  I  found  that  my  friends,  who  were  wonderfully  good  in 
regard  to  the  age  and  points  of  a  sheep,  and  who  could  tell 
to  the  fraction  of  a  penny  what  the  wool  of  each  was  worth 
by  the  pound,  never  could  be  got  to  remember  the  highest 
card  of  the  suit.  I  should  not  have  minded  that  had  they 
not  so  manifestly  despised  me  for  regarding  such  knowledge 
as  important.  They  were  right,  no  doubt,  as  the  points  of 
a  sheep  are  of  more  importance  than  the  pips  of  a  card,  and 
the  human  mind  will  hardly  admit  of  the  two  together. 
Whist  is  a  jealous  mistress ; — and  so  is  a  sheep-station. 

I  have  been  at  very  many  bush  houses, — at  over  thirty 
different  stations  in  the  different  colonies, — but  at  not  one, 
as  I  think,  in  which  I  have  not  found  a  fair  provision  of 
books.  It  is  universally  recognised  among  squatters  that  a 
man  who  settles  down  in  the  bush  without  books  is  prepar- 
ing for  himself  a  miserable  future  life.  That  the  books  are 
always  used  when  they  are  there  I  will  not  say.  That  they 
are  used  less  frequently  than  they  should  be  used  I  do  not 
doubt.  When  men  come  in  from  physical  work,  hungry, 
tired, — with  the  feeling  that  they  have  earned  an  hour  or 
two  of  ease  by  many  hours  of  labour, — they  are  apt  to  claim 
the  right  to  allow  their  minds  to  rest  as  well  as  their  limbs. 
Who  does  not  know  how  very  much  this  is  the  case  at  home, 
even  among  young  men  and  women  in  our  towns,  who  can- 
not plead  the  same  excuse  of  real  bodily  fatigue  ?  That  it 
should  be  so  is  a  pity  of  pities, — not  on  the  score  chiefly  of 
information  lost  or  of  ignorance  perpetuated  ;  but  because 
the  power  of  doing  that  which  should  be  the  one  recreation 
and  great  solace  of  our  declining  years  perishes  from  desue- 
tude, and  cannot  be  renewed  when  age  has  come  upon 
us.    But  I  think  that  this  folly  is  hardly  more  general  in 
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the  Australian  bush  than  in  English  cities.  There  are 
books  to  be  read, — and  the  young  squatter,  when  the  even- 
ing conies  upon  him,  has  no  other  recreation  to  entice  him. 
He  has  no  club,  no  billiard  table,  no  public-house  which  he 
can  frequent.  IBalls  and  festivities  are  very  rare.  He  pro- 
bably marries  early,  and  lives  the  life  of  a  young  patriarch, 
lord  of  everything  around  him,  and  master  of  every  man  he 
meets  on  his  day's  ride.  Of  course  there  are  many  who 
have  risen  to  this  from  lower  things, — who  have  become 
squatters  without  any  early  education,  who  have  been 
butchers,  drovers,  or  perhaps  shepherds  themselves.  That 
they  should  not  be  acquainted  with  books  is  a  matter  of 
course.  They  have  lacked  the  practice  in  youth  of  which  I 
have  just  spoken.  But  among  those  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  early  nurture,  and  have  been  taught  to  handle 
books  familiarly  when  young,  I  think  that  reading  is  at  least 
as  customary  as  it  is  with  young  men  in  London.  The 
authors  I  found  most  popular  were  certainly  Shakespeare, 
Dickens,  and  Alacaulay.  I  would  back  the  chance  of  find- 
ing Macaulay's  Essays  at  a  station  against  that  of  any  book 
in  the  language  except  Shakespeare.  To  have  a  Shake- 
speare is  a  point  of  honour  with  every  man  who  owns  a 
book  at  all, — whether  he  reads  it  or  leaves  it  unread. 

I  have  said  that  squatters  marry  early.  The  reasons  for 
doing  so  are  very  strong  ;  and  those  reasons  for  not  doing 
so,  which  are  terribly  familiar  to  us  at  home,  hardly  exist  in 
the  bush.  The  man  is  alone,  and  can  have  at  any  rate  no 
female  companionship  unless  he  marry.  In  ordinary  life,  as 
we  know  it,  the  unmarried  man  enjoys  as  many  comforts, — 
unfortunately,  perhaps,  more  luxuries, — than  do  they  who 
take  to  themselves  wives.  But  in  the  bush  the  unmarried 
man  is  very  desolate,  and  will  probably  soon  become  for- 
lorn and  wretched  in  his  mode  of  life.  He  will  hardly  get 
a  woman  who  will  cook  for  him  decently,  or  will  sew  a 
button  on  his  shirt  when  it  is  wanted.  And  he  will  soon 
care  nothing  how  his  dinner  is  cooked,  and  whether  his 
shirt  be  with  or  without  a  button.  On  the  other  hand  the 
cost  of  his  household  when  he  is  married  will  hardly  be 
more  than  when  he  is  single.    If  his  wife  know  how  to  keep 
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a  bush  house,  her  presence  will  almost  be  a  saving  to  him. 
At  home,  in  England,  the  young  man  when  he  marries  has 
to  migrate  from  his  lodgings  to  a  house;  he  must  make  up 
an  establishment,  buy  furniture,  hire  servants,  and  enter 
altogether  upon  a  new  phase  of  life.  He  must  have  ready 
money  in  his  pocket  to  begin  with,  and  a  future  income 
probably  very  much  in  advance  of  that  he  has  hitherto  been 
expected  to  expend.  But  on  a  station  there  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  There  is  the  house,  in  which  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  put  a  few  additional  comforts.  There  is  the  esta- 
blishment,— already  on  so  large  a  scale  in  consequence  of 
the  necessity  of  supplying  men  with  rations  that  no  recog- 
nised increase  is  created.  When  children  come,  and  educa- 
tion is  needed,  expenses  of  course  will  grow ;  but  at  first 
the  thing  is  so  easy  that  the  young  squatter  simply  goes  out 
in  his  buggy  and  brings  home  the  daughter  of  some  other 
squatter, — after  a  little  ceremony  performed  in  the  nearest 
church. 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  life  in  the  bush  is  decent  and 
moral.  The  bulk  of  the  labour  is  performed  by  a  nomad 
tribe,  who  wander  in  quest  of  their  work,  and  are  hired  only 
for  a  time.  This  is  of  course  the  case  in  regard  to  washing 
sheep  and  shearing  them.  It  is  equally  so  when  fences  are 
to  be  made,  or  ground  to  be  cleared,  or  trees  to  be  "  rung." 
The  ringing  of  trees  consists  of  cutting  the  bark  through  all 
round,  so  that  the  tree  cease  to  suck  up  the  strength  of  the 
earth  for  its  nutrition,  and  shall  die.  For  all  these  opera- 
tions temporary  work  is  of  course  required,  and  the  squatter 
seldom  knows  whether  the  men  he  employs  be  married  or 
single.  They  come  and  go,  and  are  known  by  queer  nick- 
names or  are  known  by  no  names  at  all.  They  probably 
have  their  wives  elsewhere,  and  return  to  them  for  a  season. 
They  are  rough  to  look  at,  dirty  in  appearance,  shaggy,  with 
long  hair,  men  who,  when  they  are  in  the  bush,  live  in  huts, 
and  hardly  know  what  a  bed  is.  But  they  work  hard,  and 
are  both  honest  and  civil.  Theft  among  them  is  almost 
unknown.  Men  are  constantly  hired  without  any  character 
but  that  which  they  give  themselves  ;  and  the  squatters  find 
from  experience  that  the  men  are  able  to  do  that  which  they 
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declare  themselves  capable  of  performing.  There  will  be 
exceptions,  but  such  is  the  rule.  Their  one  great  fault  is 
drunkenness, — and  yet  they  are  sober  to  a  marvel.  As  I 
have  said  before,  they  will  work  for  months  without  touch- 
ing spirits, — but  their  very  abstinence  creates  a  craving 
desire  which,  when  it  is  satisfied,  will  satisfy  itself  with  no- 
thing short  of  brutal  excess.  Among  the  masters  of  these 
men, — among  squatters  with  their  superintendents  and  over- 
seers,— drinking  is  not  a  common  fault.  I  have  seen  a 
squatter  drunk.  I  have  seen  a  squatter  very  drunk.  But 
he  was  a  jovial  exception. 

Squatters,  I  think,  do  not  as  a  rule  go  very  frequently  to 
church.  Churches  are  not  near  to  them,  and  as  they  are 
always  either  driving  in  buggies  or  riding  on  horseback  in 
pursuance  of  their  ordinary  occupations,  on  Sundays  they 
are  not  ready  to  add  perhaps  thirty  miles,  perhaps  forty, 
to  their  week's  work  in  quest  of  a  sermon.  I  have  spoken 
of  stations  which  possessed  churches  of  their  own.  When 
that  is  the  case,  the  squatter  is  generally  the  parson  for  three 
Sundays, — being  relieved  by  a  real,  but  itinerant,  clergyman 
on  the  fourth.  I  am,  however,  bound  to  acknowledge  that 
Sabbath-day  observances  are  laxly  kept  in  the  bush. 

The  resident  squatter  is  generally  a  young  man, — one  at 
least  not  past  the  prime  of  life.  For  this  state  of  things 
there  are  sundry  causes.  The  squatter  who  succeeds  in  life, 
as  he  grows  old  does  not  cease  to  be  a  squatter.  He  sticks 
to  his  wool  as  closely  as  the  lawyer  does  to  his  wig,  or  the 
banker  to  his  ledger.  He  knows  well  every  shilling  that  is 
spent  and  made.  But  he  becomes  an  absentee  squatter, — 
having  a  son,  or  a  junior  partner,  or  perhaps  a  manager,  to 
manage  the  run  and  to  send  him  the  accounts.  The  money 
comes  into  his  hand  readily,  as  the  produce  of  a  sheep-station 
is  never  sold  on  the  spot.  London  is  almost  always  the  rich 
squatter's  market.  Then  again  the  work  to  be  done  is  hardly 
fitted  for  an  old  man.  All  that  an  old  man  can  do,  he  can 
do  away  from  the  station.  He  has  become  tired  of  buggies 
and  bucking  horses,  perhaps  tired  of  tea  and  mutton ;  and 
he  makes  himself  comfortable  in  a  town. 

And  many  no  doubt  are  ruined  before  they  grow  to  be 
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old ; — for,  to  tell  the  truth  of  it,  the  growing  of  wool  is  at 
the  best  a  precarious  trade.  Thousands  have  made  their 
fortunes  at  it, — but  thousands  also  with  small  capitals  have 
gone  to  the  wall  in  their  struggles,  and  have  been  no  more 
heard  of  among  the  stations.  What  becomes  of  them  1 
cannot  say.  Who  knows  the  fate  of  the  ruined  man  ?  The 
business  is  always  on  a  large  scale, — and  being  large  and 
also  precarious  cannot  but  be  dangerous.  With  wool  ranging 
from  IS.  to  2s.  a  pound,  a  squatter  with  20,000  sheep,  and  a 
small  capital,  may  be  made  by  high  prices,  or  marred  by  low 
prices,  in  one  year.  The  year  of  favourable  circumstances 
in  regard  to  weather  and  clijnate  may  put  him  at  his  ease 
for  life, — and  a  year's  drought  may  beggar  him.  This  also 
tends  to  weed  out  the  old  men,  and  leave  the  young  men  in 
possession.  At  fifty  the  squatter  can  afford  either  to  live  in 
town  or  in  England, — or  else  he  can  no  longer  afford  to  live 
on  his  station. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  RIVERINA. 

As  in  the  old  European  countries  so  in  the  colonies,  dif- 
ferent districts  have  acquired  different  names,  which  have 
much  significance  in  men's  minds  and  are  understood  with 
sufficient  clearness,  though  they  have  no  recognised  muni- 
cipal or  political  standing.  In  New  South  Wales  a  northern 
part  of  the  colony  is  called  New  England ;  a  district  lying 
on  the  seaboard  south  of  Sydney  is  called  Illawarra ;  and 
to  the  west,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  continent, 
is  the  Riverina,  or  Mesof)otamia  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
Riverina  has  characteristics  of  its  own  so  marked  and  so 
important  that  they  demand  recognition  from  any  one  who 
desires  to  understand  the  position  of  the  Australian  colonies 
generally.  It  is  bounded  throughout  on  the  south  by  the 
river  Murray, — having  in  that  direction  a  certain  limit,  as 
the  Murray  is  the  northern  frontier  of  Victoria.  But  it  has 
no  other  certain  boundary, — unless  it  be  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-first  line  of  east  longitude  on  its  western  frontier, 
which  line  is  the  proclaimed  division  of  South  Australia  and 
New  South  Wales.  To  the  north  it  runs  away  into  un- 
defined space.  To  the  east  there  is  no  recognised  limitation 
by  which  it  is  divided  from  the  remainder  of  the  colony. 
The  one  hundred  and  forty-eighth  line  of  longitude  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  the  best  demarcation  that  can  be 
expressed ;  though  this  would  be  by  no  means  correct 
tliroughout,  as  the  squatters  on  the  Boyne  and  the  Mac- 
quarie  rivers  to  the  north,  who  are  to  the  west  of  that  line, 
certainly  do  not  consider  themselves  as  belonging  to  the 
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Riverina.  But  in  fact  the  Riverina  consists  of  that  part  of 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  which  finds  that  Melbourne 
or  Adelaide  are  markets  easier  of  approach  than  Sydney, 
the  capital  of  their  own  colony.  The  geographical  facts 
which  have  brought  about  this  result,  give  to  the  people  of 
the  Riverina  their  distinctive  interests,  and  force  upon  them 
a  feeling  opposed  in  politics  to  that  which  is  general  through 
the  more  thickly  populated  eastern  half  of  the  colony. 

The  Riverina,  in  area,  comprises  perhaps  a  full  rnoiety  of 
New  South  Wales,  tho;:gh  in  population  it  contains  but  little 
more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole.  The  population 
of  the  colony  in  round  numbers  is  half  a  million ;  that  of 
the  Riverina  about  28,000.  As  the  limits  of  the  district 
cannot  be  defined  with  certainty,  neither,  of  course,  can  the 
population  be  stated  with  accuracy.  It  lies,  as  the  name 
implies,  among  the  rivers, — among  the  only  well-known 
great  rivers  of  the  continent.  These  rivers,  with  many  tribu- 
taries, are  the  Murray,  the  Murrumbidgee  running  into  the 
Murray,  the  Lachlan  running  into  the  Murrumbidgee,  and 
the  Darling  running  into  the  Murray  below  the  Murrum- 
bidgee. The  Murray,  carrying  down  the  waters  of  an  im- 
mense portion  of  the  great  Australian  plains,  finds  its  way 
into  the  sea  at  last  by  so  poor  an  aperture  as  to  forbid 
internal  navigation  on  a  scale  greater  than  that  which  in 
other  countries  is  achieved  by  canals.  And  the  navigation 
afforded  by  these  natural  waters  is  only  spasmodic.  During 
a  portion  of  the  year  it  is  interrupted  by  drought.  At  uncer- 
tain seasons  in  some  years  it  is  stopped  by  floods.  Conse- 
quently large  towns  have  not  arisen  on  the  river  banks. 
And  again  nearly  the  whole  of  this  country  is  unfit  for  agri- 
culture. Though  the  soil  in  many  parts  of  it  is  rich,  the 
climate  will  not  allow  the  soil  to  produce  wheat.  The 
average  rainfall  is  not  above  fourteen  inches  in  the  year, — 
and  the  summer  heats  are  very  intense.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  district,  and  on  the  frontages  of 
the  rivers,  free-selecters  are  numerous, — to  the  great  and, 
as  I  think,  irrational  displeasure  of  the  squatters,  for  the 
free-selecter,  if  he  cannot  live  on  his  land,  must  work  for  the 
squatter's  wages.    To  the  south-east,  around  Albury  and 
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Wagga  Wagga, — if  on  behalf  of  the  Riverina  we  may  venture 
to  say  that  those  towns  are  within  its  limits — wheat  is  grown. 
The  rainfall  here  is  greater  and  the  heat  less  intense.  But 
even  in  the  localities  named  it  seems  to  be  a  question 
whether  cereals  can  be  produced  with  sufficient  constancy 
to  repay  the  farmer.  Nor  is  the  Riverina  a  gold-producing 
district, — nor  has  it  coal  or  copper.  Gold  has,  I  believe, 
been  found  within  the  limits  above  named,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  attract  a  mining  population.  The 
Riverina  is  essentially  a  pastoral  district,  in  which  the 
squatters  are  patriarchs  owning  many  flocks.  But  of  all 
strictly  pastoral  districts  of  the  world  it  is  perhaps  the  best. 
As  a  wool-growing  district  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  being 
the  best  in  Australia.  It  consists  of  vast  plains,  a  great  part 
of  which  is  completely  without  trees,  and  the  whole  of  which 
is  without  hills  or  even  rising  ground.  Where  there  is  timber, 
the  timber  is  light.  And  there  is  no  stone, — not  a  particle 
of  what  the  road-makers  call  metal, — in  the  country  among 
the  rivers.  The  houses  are  made  of  wood  or  brick.  The 
roads  are  altogether  unmade,  and  consist  of  tracks  through 
the  mud  or  dust.  When  anything  is  done  towards  the 
making  of  a  road  in  or  near  the  towns,  clay  is  burned  for 
the  purpose  into  brickbats,  or  wooden  blocks  are  used.  The 
dust  of  Riverina  I  have  never  seen,  but  its  mud  is  the  most 
tenacious  I  ever  encountered. 

The  secret  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  for  pastoral  pur- 
poses lies  in  the  salt  which  the  soil  possesses.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  Riverina  did,  till  lately,  produce  salt-bush, — 
a  shrub  about  three  feet  high,  pale  in  colour,  and  ugly  to 
look  at  when  it  covers  a  whole  plain,  on  which  the  sheep 
feed  willingly,  and  which  can  stand  great  heat  and  great 
drought.  I  was  told  that  the  salt-bush  was  disappearing 
on  runs  which  had  carried  sheep  for  many  years,  and  that  it 
certainly  -receded  as  the  squatters  advanced.  But,  though 
the  salt-bush  may  go,  the  salt  remains.  Australian  squatters 
who  differ  so  widely  among  themselves  on  many  pastoral 
questions, — who  will  dispute  as  to  what  breed  of  sheep  is 
best,  whether  wool  should  be  washed  or  shorn  in  the  grease, 
whether,  if  washed,  warm  water  should  be  used,  whether 
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slieep  should  be  shorn  early  or  late,  whether  wool  should  be 
sold  in  London  or  in  the  colonies,- — are  all  agreed  that  a 
salt  country  is  the  best  for  sheep.  In  a  salt  country,  though 
it  seems  to  be  as  bare  as  a  board,  sheep  will  keep  their  con- 
dition,— and  on  a  fat  sheep  wool  will  grow  long  and  thick, 
while  on  a  thin  sheep  the  wool  also  will  be  thin.  And  on  a 
plain  country,  sheep  can  be  managed  with  very  much  less 
expense  than  among  hills  and  valleys,  and  rock  and  thick 
timber.  The  knowledge  that  it  is  so  comes  upon  the  observer 
by  degrees  amidst  infinite  regrets.  The  plains  of  the  Riverina 
are  not  lovely  to  look  at.  The  observing  stranger,  placing 
himself  for  a  while,  as  every  observing  stranger  will  do,  in 
the  shoes  of  the  observed,  declares  to  himself  at  first  that  he 
will  squat  and  lead  his  sheep  afield  amidst  the  rocks  and 
gullies  and  widely  spreading  forest  trees.  He  will  know 
nothing  at  that  time  of  the  difficulty  of  mustering  sheep  in 
the  midst  of  such  picturesque  impediments ;  he  will  not  as 
yet  understand  how  dingoes,  or  wild  dogfe,  are  harboured  by 
them ;  he  will  hardly  calculate  how  much  farther  afield  sheep 
must  travel  for  their  food  where  trees  are  plentiful  and  grass 
is  scarce,  than  on  the  open  prairies  where  the  whole  strength 
of  the  soil  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  herbage  ;  nor 
will  he  probably  know  that  the  unromantic  animals  find  the 
food  sweeter  on  which  the  sun  shines  openly,  than  that  which 
they  find  beneath  the  forest  foliage.  But  the  squatter  who 
has  been  at  work  for  a  year  or  two  amidst  timber  and  hills, 
sighs  for  the  salt  plains,  and  dismisses  his  aptitudes  for  the 
picturesque  to  the  winds. 

Such  is  the  Riverina ; — a  wide,  open,  ugly  pastoral  dis- 
trict, on  which  squatters  prosper  and  grow  rich.  Of  its 
settled  towns  it  cannot  boast  much.  The  two  largest  in  the 
area  which  I  have  attempted  to  define  as  belonging  to  the 
Riverina  are,  Albury  and  Wagga-Wagga,  nearly  equal  in 
size,  and  containing  each  something  under  2,000  inhabitants. 
But  Albury  and  Wagga-Wagga  are  all  but  outside  the  dis- 
trict, and  do  not  especially  partake  of  its  idiosyncrasies. 
Deniliquin  is  the  cipital  of  the  Riverina,  and  Deniliquin, 
according  to  the  census  of  1871,  only  boasts  of  1,118  inhabit 
tants.    And  I  was  told  in  its  neighbourhood  that  the  boast 
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•was  hardly  true  of  the  town, — as,  in  the  making  up  of  that 
number,  a  large  adjacent  section  of  country  had  been  in- 
cluded for  municipal  purposes.  Nevertheless,  were  Riverina 
a  separate  colony,  divided  off  from  the  parent  province  as 
has  been  done  with  Victoria  and  Queensland,  Deniliquin 
would  probably  be  the  chosen  capital. 

I  should  hardly  have  ventured  to  write  a  separate  chapter 
on  the  Riverina  district  had  not  such  a  project  of  separation 
been  entertained.  I  may  as  well  say  that  as  far  as  my  own 
opinion  goes, — which  necessarily  must  be  crude, — I  think 
that  the  project  will  be  renewed  and  consummated.  I  think 
also  that  this  consummation,  if  effected,  will  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  district  itself,  and  for  that  of  the  adjacent 
colonies, — including  New  South  Wales,  of  which  it  at  pre- 
sent forms  a  part.  In  order  to  explain  the  question  as  well 
as  I  may  be  able  to  do,  and  in  giving  a  reason  for  my 
opinion,  I  must  say  a  few  more  words  on  the  terribly  com- 
plicated and,  I  fear,  rather  tedious  subject  of  the  border- 
duties  ; — for  the  Riverina  district,  and  almost  that  alone,  is 
affected  by  them. 

The  government  of  Victoria  have  made  a  railway  running 
north  from  Melbourne  across  the  colony  to  Echuca,  a  little 
town  on  the  Murray.  They  have,  also,  completed  a  second 
line  running  north-east  from  Melbourne  to  Woodonga, 
another  small  town  higher  up  on  the  Murray,  on  the  direct 
road  to  Sydney,  and  just  opposite  to  Albury, — one  of  the 
towns  I  have  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  Riverina.  By 
the  former  of  these  railways,  the  wool  and  the  sheep  of 
the  district, — in  which  the  wealth  of  the  district  altogether 
consists, — are  sent  to  Melbourne,  and  the  stores  required 
for  the  use  of  the  squatters  are  brought  back  from  that  city. 
The  second  railway  when  completed  will  of  course  make  the 
intercourse  more  close, — though  the  line  to  Echuca  must 
always  be  the  one  on  which  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
Riverina  must  depend.  The  communication  between  this 
district  and  Sydney  is  by  a  succession  of  coaches  till  the 
New  South  Wales  railway  is  reached  at  Goulbourn.  Denili- 
quin is  nearly  500  miles  distant  from  Sydney,  of  which 
distance  all  but  130  miles  must  be  travelled  by  coach.  The 
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roads  are  not  made,  and  the  average  pace  is  about  six  miles 
an  hour.  But  Deniliquin  is  reached  by  coach  in  six  hours 
from  Echuca.  The  cost  and  labour  of  passenger  traffic  are 
by  no  means  the  chief  obstacles  to  close  connection  between 
the  western  and  eastern  parts  of  the  colony;  but  they 
indicate  the  difficulty  of  other  traffic.  If  a  four-horse 
coach  cannot  get  from  Deniliquin  to  Goulbourn  in  less  than 
eighty  hours,  a  dray  laden  with  wool,  dragged  throughout  by 
the  one  team  of  horses  or  bullocks,  will  be  nearly  ten  times 
as  long.  Hence  has  arisen  the  fact,  that  for  all  commercial 
purposes  the  Riverina  depends  on  Melbourne  and  not  on 
Sydney.  In  Melbourne  it  is  often  said  that  the  money 
which  has  populated  the  plains  of  the  Riverina  with  sheep 
is  Victorian  money,  and  that  the  squatting  interests  of  the 
district  have  all  been  created  by  Victorian  energy.  The 
boast  seems  to  me  to  be  absurd.  It  might  as  well  be  said, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Victorian  prosperity  has  arisen  from 
Tasmanian  energy,  because  many  of  the  most  prosperous 
graziers  and  wool-growers  of  Victoria  found  their  way  over 
to  Port  Phillip  from  Tasmania.  The  cluster  of  colonies  is 
not  only  too  small  in  population  to  admit  of  such  divisions, 
but  is  too  closely  united  by  language,  by  nationality,  by 
mutual  dependence  and  loyalty  to  Great  Britain,  to  allow  of 
any  real  diversity  of  interests.  Individual  men  may  foster 
petty  jealousies  in  their  hearts,  and  poHticians  may  fancy  that 
they  see  an  opening  for  their  ambition  in  short-lived  ascen- 
dency of  this  or  the  other  colony ;  but  the  interest  of  one  of 
these  colonies  is  in  truth  the  interest  of  them  all ;  and  to  all 
Australia  Melbourne  and  Sydney  are  as  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  or  as  Nottingham  and  Norwich,  are  to  England. 
It  should  matter  nothing  whether  the  Riverina  send  her 
wool  to  Port  Jackson  or  to  Port  Phillip, — whether  she  buy 
her  tea  at  Sydney  or  at  Melbourne, — except  to  the  individual 
tradesmen  and  merchants  concerned.  What  does  matter  is 
this, — that  the  Riverina  itself  should  be  allowed  to  prosper 
if  she  have  the  means  of  prosperity  within  her  borders ;  that 
she  should  at  any  rate  be  hindered  by  no  quarreUing  among 
outside  parties. 

But  she  is  terribly  hindered.    At  the  present  moment,  as 
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I  write,  every  article  carried  across  the  Murray  is  subject  to 
the  interference  of  the  custom-house, — as  things  used  to  be 
subject,  and  perhaps  will  again  become  subject,  between 
Dover  and  Calais.  The  Riverina  and  Victoria,  instead  of 
being  to  each  other  as  are  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  or  as 
are  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  are  in  reference  to  their 
custom-house  laws  as  are  France  and  Germany.  That  a 
real  cordon  of  custom-house  officers  should  be  maintained 
along  a  line  over  500  miles  in  length,  on  each  side,  by  two 
provinces  whose  joint  population  is  a  million  and  a  quarter, 
is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  But  the  hostile  arrange- 
ment is  carried  on  at  the  points  which  permit  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  injury  and  inconvenience,  at  Albury  and  at 
Echuca.  Elsewhere  also  along  the  line, — but  especially  at 
those  places, — duties  are  collected.  Passengers,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  are  allowed  to  take  their  luggage  over  unexamined. 
No  custom-house  officer  troubled  himself  with  mine  either 
at  the  one  place  or  at  the  other.  Nor  do  the  custom-house 
officers  do  so  at  many  of  the  European  barriers.  The  trouble 
would  find  no  results  to  pay  for  itself,  and  the  nuisance 
would  be  intolerable.  But  articles  brought  down  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce  are  treated  as  though  they  were  going 
from  one  country  into  another. 

This  folly  will  probably  be  soon  abandoned.*  A  bill 
having  this  object  may  probably  be  passed.  But  in  that 
case  one  folly  will  have  been  abandoned  by  means  of  another 
folly,  by  no  means  so  irritating  as  the  first,  but  as  irrational. 
The  one  colony  will  again  pay  to  the  other  a  lump  sum  as 
the  balance  of  exchange  on  behalf  of  these  border  duties. 
Victoria  will  pocket  the  duties  collected  on  goods  sent  to 
the  Riverina,  and  will  pay  p^6o,oco  per  annum  to  New 
South  Wales.  Goods  will  then  be  allowed  to  pass  each  way 
free, — in  direct  contravention  of  the  terms  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  constitution  in  each  colony  gives  to  it  its  legal 
status,  and  is,  in  fact,  so  much  British  law  equally  binding 

*  Since  tliis  was  written  resort  has  been  again  had  to  the  tem- 
porary expedient  of  a  fixed  sum  settled  between  the  colonies  in  lieu  of 
border  duties  ;  but  this  is  only  an  expedient,  and  the  absurdity  remains 
of  custom  duties  chargeable  between  the  colonies. 
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on  the  colonies  and  on  the  mother  country.  By  these  terms 
Great  Britain  forbids  her  colonies  to  send  their  produce 
from  one  to  another,  except  on  payment  of  such  duties  as 
are  levied  on  the  same  articles  when  imported  from  foreign 
countries.  On  the  New  South  Wales  side  of  the  Murray 
wine  is  grown  which  finds  its  market  in  Melbourne.  On 
the  Hunter  River  also,  in  the  northern  portion  of  New  South 
Wales,  wine  is  grown  which  would  find  its  market  in  Mel- 
bourne,— but  that  it  is  subjected  to  duty  on  entering  Victoria 
by  sea,  as  it  must  do  if  it  enter  Victoria  at  all.  Under  the 
arrangement,  by  which  a  lump  sum  is  paid  as  balance  by 
Victoria  to  New  South  Wales,  the  Murray  wine  will  go  free, 
in  opposition  to  the  British  law  ;  but  the  Hunter  wine  will 
be  taxed,  in  obedience  to  the  British  law.  The  custom- 
house cordon  will  be  maintained  by  sea,  because  it  will  not 
be  absolutely  unbearable; — but  it  will  be  abandoned  by 
land,  as  constituting  an  infliction  too  irritating  for  men  to 
endure. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  matter  plain, — not 
chiefly  on  account  of  these  Murray  border  duties,  which 
will  probably  be  made  to  vanish,  and  which  can  hardly  be 
of  much  interest  to  ordinary  readers, — but  because  I  would 
endeavour  to  make  clear  the  fatal  injury  which  the  colonies 
endure  by  the  collection  of  any  custom  duties  between 
themselves.  The  greatest  present  want  of  Australia  gene- 
rally is  unity  with  itself.  That  the  colonies  should  have 
been  divided  for  purposes  of  local  government  was  indis- 
pensable to  their  success.  The  different  interests  of  the 
different  parts  were  too  divergent  to  allow  of  their  being 
duly  considered  at  one  centre ;  and  the  distances  were  far 
too  great  for  parliamentary  legislation  to  embrace  the  whole 
from  one  capital.  Further  separation  will  probably  take 
place,  and  will  take  place  to  the  advantage  of  the  colonies. 
But  the  divisions  already  made,  and  any  new  divisions 
which  may  be  made,  are  not  incompatible  with  national 
unity,  and  certainly  need  not  be  accompanied  by  the  all 
but  hostile  feeling,  by  the  unloving  and  unbrotherly  condi- 
tion, which  is  insei^arable  from  custom-houses  between  the 
one  and  the  other.    The  Australians  are  surely  as  closely 
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knit  together  as  are  the  Swiss  in  their  several  cantons,  or  as 
were  the  Germans  of  different  kingdoms,  who,  in  spite  of 
various  nationahties  and  dynastic  jealousies,  consented  to 
trade  with  each  other  under  the  Zollverein.  But  the 
strongest  example  of  their  position,  or  that  which  is  in 
every  respect  the  most  like  to  them,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  They  speak  the  one  language,  are  subject, 
in  regard  to  their  foreign  relations,  to  one  central  head, 
are  the  home  of  a  spreading  people  determined  to  rule 
themselves,  and  have  each  their  separate  legislature  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  so  ; — but  they  do  not  declare  war 
against  each  other  by  border  tariffs  and  internal  custom 
duties. 

Downing  Street  will  answer  to  this,  that  the  war  is  not 
perpetuated  there.    Downing  Street  is  very  fond  of  free 
trade, — as  indeed  are  all  English  streets  and  English  people, 
— and  does  not  at  all  prohibit  the  colonies  from  the  free 
interchange  of  commodities  among  themselves,  if  only  they 
will  take  them  free  from  other  countries.    Downing  Street 
also  goes  much  farther  than  this,  and  will  admit  of  a  cus- 
toms union  between  the  colonies  or  between  any  two  of 
them, — although  such  customs  union  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  Downing  Street,  inflict  a  grievous  blow  on  free  trade  in 
the  colonies  by  allowing  them  to  import  each  other's  goods 
while  charging  duties  on  foreign  goods.     And  Downing 
Street  now  has  gone  still  farther,  and  has  said,  under  pres- 
sure, that  if  the  colonies  be  imperious  in  their  demands,  she 
will  permit  them  to  import  this  or  that  article  free,  at  their 
discretion, — adding,  however,  that  any  use  of  this  permis- 
sion in  a  direction  hostile  to  free  trade  will  have  a  tendency 
to  lobsen  the  bonds  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country.    Downing  Street  has  all  but  given  way  in  this 
matter, — and  would  give  way  altogether  but  that  she  fears 
to  compromise  herself  by  an  apparent  defalcation  in  regard 
to  free  trade.    But  there  is  no  fairer  ground  for  question  of 
free  trade  in  the  matter  than  there  would  be  between 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  if  the  English  parliament  were  to  put 
a  Customs  duty  on  some  article  of  French  produce,  but 
which  was  produced  also  in  one  of  those  counties  and 
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carried  thence  into  the  other.  The  nationality  between  the 
Australian  colonies  is  too  close  to  admit  of  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade  having  any  bearing  upon  intercolonial  commerce. 

As  the  matter  stands  at  present,  Downing  Street  has 
simply  notified  her  assent  to  a  customs  union  between  the 
colonies,  should  the  colonies  desire  it.  Two  or  three  of 
them  have  agreed  in  principle  to  the  arrangement,  Tasmania 
ha\  ing  gallantly  taken  the  lead.  But  the  question  has 
become  so  complicated  among  them  by  small  diverse  in- 
terests,— the  jam-makers  of  Victoria,  for  instance,  objecting 
to  the  free  introduction  of  Tasmanian  jam, — that  no  efforts 
made  by  some  among  themselves  can,  I  fear,  be  successful. 
But  if  it  were  initiated  from  Downing  Street, — if  Downing 
Street  would  arrange  the  measure,  and  fashion  the  clauses, 
and  give  her  earnest  influence  towards  carrying  it  out, — it 
would  be  done.  Victoria  might  not  at  first  agree  to  it, — or 
Queensland, — or  possibly  New  South  Wales.  But  it  would 
not  require  the  agreement  of  all.  Tasmania,  South 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  would  agree.  It  is  probable 
that  the  others  would  do  so  also,  if  the  proposal  were  fairly 
made  to  them  by  the  imperial  government.  But  if  three 
were  combined, — if  only  two  were  combined, — not  only 
with  sanction  from  home,  but  also  with  British  encourage- 
ment,— the  union  would  soon  grow  till  it  included  the  whole. 

In  returning  to  the  Riverina,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge 
that  there  has  been  proposed  by  many  who  are  interested 
in  her  fate  a  remedy  for  the  evil  of  border  duties  and  for 
other  evils,  which  is  declared  by  them  to  be  altogether 
effectual.  But  there  must  first  be  said  a  word  as  to  those 
other  evils.  It  has  been  explained  that  the  Riverina  is  very 
far  distant  from  Sydney;  and  it  is  thought  by  the  people  of 
the  district  that  on  tliis  account  she  is  greatly  neglected  by 
the  Sydney  parliament.  She  returns  four  members  to  a 
House  of  Assembly  consisting  of  seventy-two  members, 
having  indeed  her  'fair  proportion  according  to  her  popula- 
tion. But  what  are  four  among  so  many?  She  cannot 
even  "  log-roll."  If  there  be  a  proposition  for  spending 
public  money  in  the  north,  or  in  the  south,  she  is  not  strong 
enough  to  do  aught  by  making  her  assent  conditional  on 
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the  spending  of  money  also  in  the  south-west.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  very  much  is  done  in  the  colonies  by 
public  money  which  is  with  us  accomplished  either  by 
private  enterprise  or  by  local  contributions.  Railways, 
bridges,  and  in  a  great  measure  roads  also,  are  made  out  of 
taxes  appropriated  to  that  purpose  by  vote  of  the  Assembly, 
— and  are  made  under  the  superintendence,  and  are  subject 
to  the  patronage,  of  a  cabinet  minister.  How  can  any 
assembly  be  moved  by  four  members  ;  or  what  influence  on 
a  cabinet  minister  can  be  brought  to  bear  by  those  forlorn 
ones  ?  Consequently  there  are  no  roads,  and  no  bridges, 
and  not  a  mile  of  railway  in  the  Riverina.  But  the  Riverina 
pays  taxes  as  do  the  other  districts.  When  I  was  at  Denili- 
quin  an  election  was  in  progress  for  a  member  for  the 
Murray  district,  and  I  heard  the  speeches.  There  were 
three  candidates,  and  the  man  for  the  Murray, — which  is 
the  most  centrically  Riverinan  of  the  constituencies  of  the 
Riverina, — was  he  who  would  give  the  loudest  promise  as 
to  a  certain  bridge.  The  bridge  ought  to  have  been  made 
years  ago,  connecting  Victoria  with  New  South  Wales, — 
and  the  money  had  actually  been  borrowed  for  the  River- 
inan half  of  it.  But  n-ot  a  pile  had  been  driven,  and  now  it 
was  shrewdly  guessed  that  an  economical  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer, — or  treasurer  as  he  is  called  in  the  colonies, — 
was  going  to  swallow  the  money.  I  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  but  that  the  money  would  be 
swallowed.  But  this  or  that  gentleman,  if  returned,  would 
hurry  up  to  Sydney, — probably  to  arrive  too  late  because  of 
the  mud  and  the  distance, — and  would  take  that  treasurer 
by  the  throat,  if  only  he  could  get  so  far  before  the  process 
of  s\^allowing  was  completed.  But  it  was  manifest  that  not 
one  man  in  the  room  expected  the  bridge,  although  the 
money  had  been  voted, — and  borrowed  for  the  express 
purpose.  What  did  Sydney  want  of  a  bridge  over  the 
Murray  ?  Did  not  every  one  know  that  S3-dney  was  more 
anxious  to  increase  than  to  curtail  the  distance  between  her- 
self and  Melbourne  ?  Candidates  must  say  something,  and 
it  was  as  easy  to  promise  a  bridge  as  anything  else.  The 
feeling  was  general  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
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Sydney  parliament.  Why  should  not  the  Riverina  be  an< 
nexed  to  Victoria? 

The  question  was  not  asked  at  that  meeting,  as  with  the 
majority  of  those  there  assembled  it  would  have  been  un- 
popular, but  I  heard  it  asked  very  often  outside.  In  Vic- 
toria I  have  heard  it  put  as  though  there  could  be  but  one 
answer  to  it.  The  genuine  Victorian  thinks  that  annexation 
to  ^"ictoria  would  be  a  road  to  fame  and  fortune  for  any 
colony  or  any  nation.  The  inhabitants  of  Port  Phillip, 
having  separated  themselves  from  New  South  Wales,  would 
annex  their  parent  to-morrow  without  compunction.  But 
they  will  first  annex  Tasmania  and  Riverina.  The  Riveri- 
nans,  however, — as  also  the  Tasmanians, — do  not  seem  to 
be  in  love  with  Victorian  practices.  Their  deputies  would 
be  lost  in  the  Victorian  Assembly, — quite  as  much  as  those 
from  the  Riverina  are  now  lost  at  Sydney;  and,  after  a 
while,  lawyers  from  Melbourne  would  represent  them,  re- 
ceiving ;^3oo  per  annum  for  their  labour  in  doing  so.  And 
the  Victorian  land  laws, —  which  have  made  themselves 
peculiarly  odious  to  Victorian  squatters, — are  not  at  all  to 
the  liking  of  the  Riverinan  squatters.  The  Victorian  As- 
sembly might  no  doubt  make  promises  as  to  pastoral  leases, 
might  declare  that  the  sauce  with  which  the  goose  to  the 
south  of  the  Murray  had  been  cooked  and  eaten,  should 
never  be  warmed  up  again  on  behalf  of  the  gander  in  the 
Riverina  ; — but  it  is  hard  to  bind  a  parliament  by  a  promise, 
or  to  obtain  obligations  from  a  nation.  There  is  a  class  of 
spiritual  beings  among  whom,  if  you  must  be  troubled  by 
such  an  attendant,  it  is  generally  thought  better  to  have  an 
old  friend  than  a  stranger.  The  Riverinans  do  not  much 
regard  Sydney, — but  they  prefer  Sydney  to  Melbourne. 

It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  as  it  cannot  be  for  the 
interests  of  Australia  at  large  that  the  colony  which  is  at 
present  the  most  populous  and  the  most  important  should 
be  made  greater  and  more  important  by  annexing  her 
sisters.  It  is  for  the  advantage  of  England  and  of  English- 
men,— for  England  will  continue  to  feed  Australia  with 
Englishmen, — and  of  Australia  and  Australians,  not  that 
Victoria  should  be  ascendant,  but  that  Australia  should 
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be  well  governed  and  prosperous.  That  good  government 
and  prosperity  would  be  promoted  by  a  federation  of  the 
colonies,  no  one,  I  think,  denies,— though  there  are  various 
opinions  as  to  the  period  at  which  such  federation  should, 
or  can,  be  accomplished.  Among  the  measures  which  will 
tend  to  produce  federation,  none  will  probably  be  so  effi- 
cacious as  the  division  of  those  colonies  which  are  now  too 
large  in  area  for  government  from  a  cential  parliament  in 
itself  too  weak  in  its  elements  to  spread  its  arms  afar ;  and 
among  those  which  might  retard  federation  none  certainly 
would  be  so  fatally  strong  as  the  increased  preponderance 
of  any  one  colony  over  the  others.  The  preponderance  of 
Victoria  is  at  present  the  drawback  most  to  be  dreaded ; — and 
to  that  a  most  injurious  addition  would  be  made, — not  only 
as  regards  population, but  in  pride  also, — were  another  colony 
or  a  section  of  one  to  add  itself  to  the  Victorian  borders. 

The  only  other  remedy  for  the  Riverina  is  Separation ; — 
or,  in  other  words,  a  setting  up  for  herself  among  the 
colonies.  That  argument  which  I  have  attempted  to  use 
against  customs  duties  would  undoubtedly  be  a  strong 
argument  against  further  separation,  if  the  continuance  of 
such  a  barrier  between  cognate  colonies  were  a  necessity. 
Who  would  willingly  multiply  such  barriers,  and  accumulate 
the  sure  means  of  intercolonial  irritation  ?  But  if  we  look 
forward  to  a  grouping  of  these  Australian  colonies  under 
some  form  of  government  which  may  be  combined  in  regard 
to  external  matters,  but  be  separate  as  to  local  matters, — 
such  as  is  the  form  of  government  adopted  in  the  United 
States, — then  the  arguments  against  a  small  colony,  or  a 
poor  colony,  or  a  colony  spaissly  inhabited,  fall  to  the 
ground.  In  saying  this  I  trust  that  I  may  not  be  con- 
sidered as  specially  advocating  what  we  at  home  call 
"  American  institutions."  Of  those  institutions  this  is  not 
the  place  to  speak.  But  the  institutions  necessary  for  the 
combined  colonies  would  be  no  inch  nearer  to  American 
institutions,  and  would  be  no  inch  farther  removed  from 
British  institutions,  than  those  which  are  at  present  used. 
Indeed  I  know  not  that  any  institution  would  be  changed, — 
that  any  single  "  Palladium  of  British  liberty "  would 
altered  by  the  clipping  of  a  hair.    But  I  name  the  usion  of 
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the  American  States  as  giving  the  best  example  which 
modern  history  affords  us  of  a  secure  federation  of  self- 
governing  communities. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  objections  which  can  be  urged 
against  such  separation  as  that  proposed,  not  only  plausibly, 
but  rationally; — objections  which  would  perhaps  be  fatal, 
if  the  system  of  government  in  the  Australian  colonies,  as 
at  present  administered,  admitted  of  no  change.  The 
population  of  the  Riverina  is  but  28,000,  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  absurd  to  saddle  so  small  a  body  of  people  with  all 
the  expenses  of  a  government  house  and  a  parliament,  on 
the  scale  now  adopted  in  the  Australian  colonies.  It  might 
be  alleged,  in  answer  to  this,  that  when  the  separation  of 
Queensland  from  NeAv  South  Wales  was  sanctioned,  the 
population  of  Queensland  was  under  18,000,  and  that  in 
i86r,  two  years  after  its  separation,  it  had  only  reached 
30,000 ; — but  it  must  be  acknowledged,  in  behalf  of  Queens- 
land, that  her  external  circumstances  gave  better  promise  of 
a  quickly  increasing  population  than  do  those  of  the  Riverina. 
The  population  of  Queensland  is  now  125,000,  and  she 
supports  what,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  will  call  a  full- 
fledged  government  and  a  full-fledged  parliamentary  esta- 
blishment. She  is  a  bold,  pushing  colony,  and  will  herself, 
probably,  soon  endure  further  separation.  The  progress  of 
the  Riverina  will  necessarily  be  slower, — but  it  may  perhaps 
be  well  to  accept  such  an  opportunity  as  she  would  offer  for 
ascertaining  whether  a  separate  colonial  state  may  not  be 
set  on  foot,  with  advantage  to  herself  and  to  the  group  to 
which  she  belongs,  on  a  more  moderate  footing. 

If  it  be  allowed  that  a  federation  of  the  colonies  would  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  colonies,  it  will  also,  I  think,  be 
allowed  that  a  federation  of  small  states  and  of  many  states 
will  be  more  easily  constructed  than  one  consisting  of  few 
and  large  states.  That  there  should  be  equality  of  size 
between  them  is  out  of  the  question, — and  with  inequality 
of  size  there  will  of  course  be  inequality  of  influence. 
Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  do  not  loom  so  large  among 
the  United  States  as  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  But 
Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  hold  their  own,  govern  them- 
selves, and  assist  in  forming  a  great  nationality,  Victoria 
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and  New  South  Wales  may  probably  feel  a  mitigated 
jealousy  in  giving  some  co-ordii^ate  power  in  a  confederation 
to  so  small  a  people  as  that  of  the  Riverina,  when  they  re- 
member that  Virginia,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  united 
themselves  with  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware,  on  a  basis 
which  gave  two  senators  each  to  small  and  to  great  states  alike. 

It  is  urged  also,  as  a  reason  against  such  a  measure,  that 
the  Riverina  has  no  seaboard.  Nor  has  Bohemia,  as  all 
readers  of  Shakespeare  are  taught  to  remember ;  nor  have 
any  of  the  Swiss  cantons ;  nor  had  a  dozen  German  nation- 
alities ;  nor  have  half  the  states  of  the  American  Union.  If 
a  separate  nationality,  with  custom  duties  and  the  like,  be 
required  for  each  political  division  of  Australia,  then  sea- 
board may  be  essential.  But  if  any  unity  be  desired  for 
Australia, — if  the  Australians  of  next  century  are  to  be  one 
great  people,  instead  of  being  denizens  of  a  dozen  little 
provinces, — then  we  may  allow  this  question  of  seaboard 
to  be  passed  as  answered.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
another  Melbourne  will  grow  up  in  the  Riverina ; — nor  that 
a  Liverpool  will  establish  itself  in  Oxfordshire.  But  Oxford- 
shire can  hold  its  own  among  the  counties  by  other  influences 
than  those  to  be  derived  from  a  great  seaport. 

In  all  these  colonies  the  government  is  entirely  centralized, 
and  it  is  perhaps  necessary  that  it  should  be  so  in  new 
countries.  When  a  small  community  is  first  established  on 
some  shore  far  distant  from  its  parent  country,  the  power  of 
ruling  must  for  a  time  rest  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Without 
such  rule,  there  would  be  turmoil,  anarchy,  and  destruction. 
But  the  effect  of  such  centralized  power  is  not,  after  awhile, 
beneficial  to  those  who  have  wandered  to  a  distance  from 
the  centre.  They  are  not  only  disregarded,  but  they  are 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  by  their  greater  numbers 
are  enabled  to  help  themselves.  It  was  the  feeling  of  this 
unavoidable  injustice  which  produced  the  various  separations 
which  have  already  taken  place  among  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  which  will  produce  further  separation.  The 
Riverina  would  soon  have  roads  and  bridges, — would  soon 
have  a  railway  from  Deniliquin  to  Echuca,  if  she  stood  so 
far  alone  as  to  have  the  management  of  her  own  internal 
finances  for  her  own  internal  purposes. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  HISTORY  AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  COLOITY. 

Queensland  calls  itself  the  biggest  of  the  English  colonies. 
South  Australia,  however,  may  dispute  the  question  with 
her,  as  her  territories  run  through  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  coast.  The  Queenslanders  boast  that  Queensland 
is  larger  than  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Denmark,  added  together.  There  is  room 
enough  therefore  for  all  the  energies  of  all  its  possible  future 
inhabitants  for  many  years  to  come.  It  now  contains 
120,000  inhabitants, — and  is  therefore,  in  point  of  popula- 
tion, inferior  to  many  a  second-rate  English  or  American 
city.  But  it  owes  a  public  debt  of  four  million  pounds,  and 
spends  a  public  revenue  of  about  ;^8oo,ooo  a  year,  or 
nearly  jT^i  a  head.  Justice  is  administered  and  property 
protected  at  the  rate  of  per  head  for  every  inhabitant 
of  the  colony.  At  the  same  rate  in  the  British  Isles  the 
administration  of  justice  would  cost  over  thirty  millions  ! 
To  a  poor  Englishman  who  has  all  his  life  heard  English 
taxation  complained  of  as  an  incubus  which  no  nation  can 
long  bear,  these  amounts  seem  to  threaten  instant  ruin  ;  but 
in  a  young  colony  they  are  not  much  feared,  and  at  least  a 
moiety  of  the  politicians  of  Queensland  seem  to  think  that 
the  welfare  of  the  community  is  chiefly  impeded  by  a 
niggardly  parsimony  which  is  afraid  of  a  good  lively  debt, 
and  is  not  sufficiently  awake  to  the  advantages  which  accrue 
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from  a  plentiful  scattering  of  public  money.  In  speaking  of 
the  taxation  of  the  colony,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
portion  of  the  public  revenue  arises  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  and  is  not  therefore  felt  as  a  direct  impost  by  the 
people.  But  the  amount  so  brought  annually  to  the  public 
credit  is  not  nearly  as  large  as  I  had  expected.  The  average 
for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  ^^i  70,000  per  annum.  This 
leaves  the  amount  to  be  collected  from  taxes  _;^63o,ooo  per 
annum,  or  about  ,^^5  5.5-.  per  head. 

Queensland  was  separated  from  New  South  Wales  in 
1859,  as  had  been  Victoria  in  1850,  and  the  name  was  given 
to  the  new  colony  by  her  Majesty.  The  question  of  sepa- 
ration had  been  mooted  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years, 
and  with  it  the  other  question, — hardly  less  important 
than  separation  itself, — whether  the  new  colony  should  or 
should  not  receive  convicts.  All  the  world  knows  that 
Queensland  as  a  separate  colony  has  never  taken  convicts, 
nor  were  convicts  sent  to  its  districts  since  1850.  In  that 
year  the  last  ship-load  of  English  ruffians  was  landed  on  her 
shores.  But  the  question  was  one  open  to  much  discussion. 
In  the  old  days,  Moreton  Bay, — as  the  district  was  called  in 
which  Brisbane,  the  present  capital  of  Queensland,  is  situated, 
— was  a  penal  settlement  dependent  on  the  Government  of 
New  South  Wales.  It  was  so  named  by  Captain  Cook  in 
1770.  Though  it  kept  its  name,  it  seems  to  have  attracted 
no  notice  till  1823 — 24  and  '25.  A  penal  settlement  for 
doubly  dyed  ruffians  was  then  founded  at  Moreton  Bay, 
where  Brisbane  now  stands,  and  many  of  the  public  works, 
and  not  a  little  of  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  round  Bris- 
bane, are  due  to  the  forced  labour  of  these  unfortunates. 
When  the  great  question  was  being  mooted  within  the 
would-be  new  colony,  its  whole  population  did  not  exceed 
15,000  souls.  Among  the  pastoral  aspirants, — squatters 
as  my  readers  must  learn  to  call  them, — the  want  of  labour 
was  the  one  great  difficulty  of  these  days.  The  squatter, 
alone,  was  not  afraid  of  the  convict.  The  freeman,  whose 
lot  it  would  be  to  work  alongside  of  him  should  he  come, 
and  the  shopkeepers,  and  the  small  nascent  agriculturists, 
did  not  wish  for  him.    It  was  therefore  decided  that  the 
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colony  should  never  take  convicts,  and  it  has  never  taken 
them.  What  became  of  those  who  had  been  sent  thither  up 
to  that  date,  it  is  hard  to  say.  They  have  been  so  thoroughly 
absorbed,  that  one  hears  Httle  or  nothing  about  them  in 
Queensland, — much  less  than  is  heard  in  New  South  Wales. 
It  may  occasionally  happen  that  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
unfortunate  in  his  youth  forces  his  way  up  to  some  place  of 
note,  in  the  legislature  or  elsewhere,  and  then  a  whisper  is 
heard  abroad  that  the  gentleman  came  to  the  colony  in  the 
old-fashioned  way.  Otherwise,  one  hears  but  little  of  convicts 
in  Queensland. 

Before  Queensland  became  a  separate  colony,  the  only 
great  commercial  interest  of  the  country  was  pastoral, — 
including  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  shearing  of  sheep,  and 
the  care  of  cattle.  The  country  had  been  taken  up  by 
squatters  in  large  masses  up  to  the  line  of  the  tropics,  and 
even  within  the  line.  In  1858,  just  before  separation 
was  effected,  the  first  gold  rush  was  made  to  Canoona, 
which  is  just  on  the  line.  Since  that  there  have  been  gold 
rushes  in  various  parts  of  the  colony,  and  new  rushes  are 
still  made  from  time  to  time.  Having  said  so  much,  we 
will  now  take  Queensland  as  an  established  colony,  and 
make  no  further  reference  to  its  ancient  history.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  its  dimensions.  I  trust  to  spare  my 
readers  many  references  to  maps,  as  I  wish  to  write  of  men 
and  their  manners  and  welfare,  rather  than  of  rivers  and 
boundaries,  and  such  references  are  always  troublesome; 
but  one  slight  glimpse  at  the  maps  furnished  of  each  of  the 
colonies  may  be  beneficial.  It  will  be  seen  that  Queensland 
is  bisected  by  the  tropic  of  Capricorn;  I  have  therefore 
called  it  semi-tropical.  In  the  way  of  fruit  it  produces 
grapes,  oranges,  and  pineapples,  but  not  apples,  goose- 
berries, or  currants.  Wheat  has  been  produced,  but  not  so 
as  to  pay  the  grower  of  it.  Oats  are  grown,  but  are  cut 
green  or  half  ripe  and  made  into  hay.  Cotton  is  grown  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  settled  districts,  but  only  in  small 
patches.  It  has  not  as  yet  become  one  of  the  staples  of  the 
country,  nor  do  I  think  it  ever  will.  Sugar  is  produced 
largely,  and  will  probably  become  the  great  rival  of  the 
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wool  trade.  Cattle  do  well  in  most  of  the  various  districts, 
but  the  distance  from  the  necessary  markets  makes  the 
trade  precarious.  Gold-rushing  is  of  all  pursuits, — here  as 
in  all  gold-producing  countries, — the  most  alluring  and  the 
most  precarious.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  timber, 
especially  from  the  rivers  on  which  the  town  of  Mary- 
borough stands.  And  vineyards  have  been  made,  the 
owners  of  which  make  wine,  and  think  that  in  a  little  time 
they  will  make  good  wine.  I  have  drunk  fairly  good  wine, 
made  in  Australia,  but  none  made  in  Queensland.  If  on  this 
head  any  wine-growing  Queensland  squatter  should  accuse 
me  of  falsehood, — remembering  the  assenting  smile  with 
which  I  have  seemed  to  acknowledge  that  his  vintage  was 
excellent, — let  him  reflect  how  impossible  it  is  for  the  guest 
to  repudiate  the  praises  with  which  the  host  speaks  of  his 
own  cellar.  All  the  world  over  it  is  allowed  to  the  giver  to 
praise  his  own  wine, — a  privilege  of  which  Australians  avail 
themselves ;  but  it  is  not  allowed  to  the  receiver  to  deny  the 
justness  of  such  encomium,  except  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  intimacy.  Here,  in  these  pages,  truth  must  prevail; 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  Queensland  wine  was  not  to  my 
taste.  I  am  delighted  to  acknowledge  that  their  pineapples 
were  perfect. 

V>y  the  last  land  act  of  the  colony — that  of  1868 — to 
wliich  I  must  often  refer,  Queensland  was  divided  into 
settled  and  unsettled  districts.  The  former  consists  of  the 
whole  seacoast  line,  varying  in  breadth  from  about  two 
hundred  to  about  twenty  miles.  The  unsettled  districts 
stretch  back  over  vast  distances,  from  the  152nd  to  the 
138th  meridian  of  longitude.  ^Vithin  the  narrow  line  of  the 
settled  districts  are  all  the  towns  which  can  be  called  towns, 
the  best  of  the  sheep  stations,  most  of  the  gold  mines,  all 
the  navigable  rivers, — which,  as  is  the  case  throughout 
Australia,  are  few  and  but  poorly  gifted, — and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  In  the  unsettled 
districts  pastoral  pursuits, — that  is  the  wool  trade  and  the 
cattle  trade, — progress,  but  do  so  slowly.  That  great  diffi- 
culty of  immigration, — which  in  Queensland  has  been  espe- 
cially great, — prevents  that  speedy  filling  up  of  the  back 
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country  which  has  been  the  making  of  the  American  West- 
ern States. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words  here  about  Queens- 
land immigration.    The  colony,  from  the  first,  has  been 
quite  alive  to  the  expediency, — it  may  almost  be  said  the 
necessity, — of  bidding  high  for  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and 
Irishmen,  and  has  been  tempted  to  bid  too  high.  There 
have  been  various  acts  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
colony  with  the  object  of  inducing  persons  to  come  out  and 
occupy  land  in  Queensland  on  terms  profitable  to  them- 
selves ;  passages  have  been  paid  for  them  and  land  allotted 
on  certain  terms  ;  and  to  those  who  would  pay  for  their  own 
passages,  lands  have  been  allotted  on  other  terms,  more 
seductive  of  course.    Endeavour  has  been  to  make  the 
"  land  orders," — the  orders  under  which  the  land  was  to  be 
given  up  to  the  immigrants, — not  transferable ;  so  that  the 
man  with  his  family  whose  passage  had  been  paid  out  of 
the  colony's  revenue,  or  the  other  comer  who  had  paid  for 
his  own  passage  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  fuller 
grant  of  land,  should  be  a  bona-fide  beneficent  Queensland 
immigrant,  and  not  simply  a  traveller  passing  through  the 
colony,  availing  himself  of  the  liberality  of  the  colony  with 
the  view  of  going  on  elsewhere, — and,  in  fact,  robbing  the 
colony  by  selling  his  land  orders.    But  these  not  transfer- 
able land  orders  granted  under  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1864  were  sold,  and  the  poorer  class  of  immigrants  who  had 
come  out  with  free  passages  did  pass  on  to  other  lands. 
Emigrants  from  home  did  come  to  Queensland  with  the 
express  view  of  leaving  it,  after  they  had  used  its  liberality. 
In  1869,  there  came  from  the  British  Isles  to  Queensland 
1,635  souls, — 1,635  souls  over  and  above  the  comparatively 
small  number  who  had  returned  home.    And  in  that  year 
2,272  souls  left  Queensland  for  the  other  Australian  colo- 
nies,— 2,272  souls  over  and  above  the  number  that  came 
into  Queensland  from  the  other  Australian  colonies.  So 
that  not  only  did  Queensland  lose  in  that  year  all  its  immi- 
grants from  England,  but  sent  also  637  emigrants  to  the 
other  Australian  colonies.    Now  this  was  by  no  means 
what  Queensland  meant  when  she  made  her  liberal  over- 
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tures  to  the  would-be  emigrant  from  our  own  islands ;  nor 
is  it  the  way  in  which  any  young  colony  can  prosper.  It 
was  simply  a  wasting  of  her  funds.  She  therefore  passed 
mother  immigration  law  in  1869, — which  is  now  in  force, — 
the  express  intention  of  which  is  to  compel  those  who  take 
land  orders  in  Queensland  to  live  on  the  land  so  bestowed, 
md  also  to  compel  those  who  accept  assisted  passages  or 
free  passages  to  work  out  within  the  colony  the  money 
which  has  been  expended  on  them.  Great  dissatisfaction 
already  prevails  because  they  who  have  recently  brought 
out  themselves  and  families  under  the  recent  act  cannot  sell 
their  land  orders  or  avail  themselves  of  the  land  without 
residence.  They  have  thought  that  the  old  plan  of  transfer- 
ing  non-transferable  orders  would  still  be  practicable.  There 
is  ground  for  hope  therefore  that  the  colony  will  no  longer 
be  defrauded  in  that  direction.  But  I  fear  much  success 
will  not  attend  the  giving  of  free  or  assisted  passages.  They 
who  accept  them  bind  themselves  to  repay  to  the  govern- 
ment within  a  stated  time  ;!^8  for  assisted  or  ;£i6  for  free 
passages, — and  when  such  payments  have  been  made, 
orders  for  land  are  given  to  them.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  such  persons  from  re-emigrating  ;  and  it  seems 
clear  that  it  is  their  practice  to  do  so. 

That  such  practice  should  be  general  must  probably  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  the  colony  among  colonies  is  not 
popular.  It  implies  that  Queensland  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  ofi'er  higher  bounties  than  have  sufficed  with  the 
other  colonies, — or  these  re-emigrating  immigrants  would 
not  trouble  themselves  to  come  to  Queensland  in  the  first 
instance ;  and  it  implies  also  that  when  she  has  got  her 
dearly  purchased  immigrants  she  cannot  keep  them.  This 
no  doubt  is  so  at  the  present  period  of  her  career.  One 
cause  of  this  will  probably  not  be  permanent, — the  greatly 
superior  success  namely  of  the  New  Zealand  gold-diggings. 
What  number  of  men  go  from  Queensland  to  New  Zealand 
cannot  be  told,  as  the  route  is  via  Sydney,  and  these  gold- 
seekers  are  therefore  counted  among  those  who  depart  to 
the  other  Australian  colonies ;  but  that  the  number  has  been 
great  there  is  no  doubt.    The  next  cause  may  probably  be 
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found  in  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  must  be  permanent. 
Setting  aside  for  the  present  the  allurements  of  gold,  1  think 
that  wheat-growing  countries  offer  the  greatest  inducements 
to  the  class  of  men  who  generally  emigrate  from  our  own 
islands.  In  Queensland  the  bounties  offered  to  immigrants 
are  bestowed  chiefly  with  the  view  of  creating  a  class  of 
small  farmers, — men  who  shall  select  small  portions  of  the 
Crown  lands,  by  means  of  land  orders  or  by  gradual  pur- 
chase, and  who  shall  become  freeholders  and  thus  perma- 
nently wedded  to  the  colony.  But  a  small  farmer  must 
have  a  convenient  market  for  his  produce  before  he  can 
thrive,  and  must  be  able  to  produce  what  that  market 
demands.  The  world  wants  wheat,  but  the  Queensland 
farmer  cannot  produce  it.  Queensland  produces  wool  and 
meat,  and  sugar,  but  these  things  as  articles  of  trade  are 
generally  beyond  the  reach  of  the  small  farmer.  Indian 
corn,  or  maize,  is  grown  on  these  small  farms,  and  oaten 
hay,  and  something  is  done  in  the  manufacture  of  butter. 
But  the  markets  for  these  things  are  bad.  The  farmer  with 
his  Indian  corn  is  generally  forced  to  take  other  goods  for 
his  produce — tea,  or  clothes,  or  perhaps  rum.  Wheat  he 
could  no  doubt  sell  for  money.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
prospect  to  the  small  farmers  is  not  good,  and  they  who 
manage  things  in  the  colony  not  unnaturally  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  permanent  agriculturists  on  their  soil. 

The  term  "free-selecters"  used  above  is  one  with  which 
the  traveller  soon  finds  himself  very  intimately  acquainted 
in  the  Australian  colonies,  and  if  he  be  fortunate  enough  to 
become  hand  and  glove  with  the  squatters,  he  always  hears 
it  as  a  term  of  reproach.  The  normal  squatter  hates  the 
"  free-selecter  "  almost  as  thoroughly  as  the  English  country 
gentleman  hates  the  poacher.  In  explaining  the  condition 
of  the  Queensland  free-selecter,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  a  squatter's  run  within  the  settled 
districts  is  always  open  to  be  selected  by  any  huntian  bemg 
above  twenty-one  years  of  age.  You,  oh  reader  ignorant  of 
your  privilege,  may  go  at  once  and  select  no  less  than 
10,280  acres  on  the  run  of  any  Queensland  squatter  within 
the  line  of  settled  districts  who  has  so  much  as  yet  un- 
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selected,  and  unprotected  by  the  present  laws  from  imme- 
diate selection.  You  may  take  not  less  than  210  nor  more 
than  640  acres  of  agricultural  land  at  i  e^s.  an  acre  ;  also,  if 
you  please,  not  less  than  80  or  more  than  2,560  of  first-class 
pastoral  land  at  loj-.  an  acre  ; — and  also,  if  you  are  so 
minded,  not  less  than  80  or  more  than  7,680  acres  of 
second-class  pastoral  land  at  loi-.  an  acre;  and  for  these 
purchases  you  need  only  pay  a  tenth  of  the  price  the  first 
year,  and  so  on  for  ten  years,  when  the  whole  estate  will  be 
your  own.  Or,  if  you  be  more  humble, — and  are  not  a 
married  woman, — you  may  free-select  a  nice  little  farm  of 
80  acres  of  agricultural  land,  or  160  of  pastoral,  on  still 
easier  terms.  This  you  do  under  the  homestead  clause; — 
but  as  to  this  )  ou  are  bound  down  to  residence.  This  you 
have  at  gt/.  an  acre  per  annum  for  agricultural  land,  or  6d. 
for  jiastoral,  and  if  at  the  end  of  five  years  you  shall  have 
lived  on  it  continually,  and  have  either  fenced  it  in  or  culti- 
vated the  tenth  of  it,  it  is  yours  for  ever  with  an  undefeasible 
title-deed  without  furthei  payment.  Now  80  acres  out  of  a 
squatter's  run  is  nothing.  Even  10,280  acres  out  of  a  large 
run  is  not  much.  But  one  squatter  maybe  subject  to  many 
free-selecters ;  and  when  the  free-selecter  makes  his  selec- 
tion with  the  express  object  of  stealing  the  squatter's  cattle, 
— as  the  squatter  often  believes  to  be  the  case, — the  squatter 
of  course  omits  to  love  his  neiglibour  as  himself. 

It  must  be  understood  that  from  this  order  of  things 
arises  a  very  difierent  condition  of  feeling  with  regard  to 
land  from  that  to  whiv  .'i  we  are  sutject  at  home.  With  us 
die  owner  of  the  land,  the  freeholder,  is  the  big  man,  and 
he  who  holds  by  lease  is  the  little  man.  In  the  Australian 
colonies  the  squatter  who  holds  his  run  by  lease  from  the 
Crown,  and  who  only  purchases  in  order  to  keep  others 
from  purchasing,  and  who  is  half  ruined  by  being  compelled 
thus  to  become  the  owner  of  the  soil,  is  the  big  man ; 
whereas  the  freeholder,  who  has  free-selected  his  holding,  is 
the  little  man.  But  he  is  in  no  degree  dependent  on  the 
squatter,  and  their  interests  are  altogether  at  variance. 

There  has,  however,  latterly  arisen  a  point  of  junction 
between  the  classes  which  does  to  a  certain  degree  bring 
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them  together.  The  squatter  when  he  washes  and  shears 
his  sheep, — during  the  period,  that  is,  of  his  harvest, — 
requires  a  great  deal  of  temporary  labour.  Now  the  free- 
selecters  cannot  live  on  their  farms,  and  a.,  consequently 
glad  to  hire  themselves  out  during  three  or  four  months  ot 
the  year  as  washers  and  shearers.  For  this  work  they 
receive  high  wages, — and  rations,  which  enable  them  to 
take  their  earnings  home  with  them.  It  is  always  for  the 
advantage  both  of  the  employed  and  of  employers  that 
they  should  think  well  of  each  other,  and  hence  some  kindly 
feeling  does  spring  up  tending  to  allay  the  irritation  as  to 
cattle-stealing  on  the  one  side,  and  the  anger  produced  by 
contempt  and  perhaps  by  false  accusation  on  the  other. 
The  squatter's  money  is  necessary  to  the  free-selecter,  and 
the  free-selecter's  labour  is  necessary  to  the  squatter,  and  in 
this  way  the  two  classes  amalgamate. 

In  this  great  question  between  the  squatter  and  the  free- 
selecter  of  land, — for  with  its  different  ramifications  in  regard 
to  immigration,  agricultural  produce,  and  pastoral  success, 
it  is  the  greatest  of  all  questions  in  Australian  life, — it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  normal  traveller  not  to  sympathize 
with  the  squatter.  The  normal  traveller  comes  out  with 
introductions  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  colony,  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  colony  are  squatters.  The  squatters'  houses  are 
open  to  him.  They  introduce  the  traveller  to  their  clubs. 
They  lend  their  horses  and  buggies.  Their  wives  and 
daughters  are  pretty  and  agreeable.  They  exercise  all  the 
duties  of  hospitality  with  a  free  hand.  They  get  up  kangaroo 
hunts  and  make  picnics.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  sympathize 
with  an  aristocracy  when  an  aristocracy  will  open  its  arms 
to  you.  We  remember  republican  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  with 
her  sunny  memories  of  duchesses.  But  the  traveller  ought 
to  sympathize  with  the  free-selecter, — alway  premising  that 
the  man  keeps  his  hands  from  picking  and  stealing  his 
neighbour's  cattle.  He,  we  may  say,  is  the  man  for  whom 
colonial  life  and  colonial  prosperity  is  especially  intended, 
and  without  whom  no  colony  can  rire  to  national  importance. 
The  pastoral  squatter  occupying  Ltns  of  thousands  of  acres, 
and  producing  wool  that  has  made  Australia  what  she  now 
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is,  has  done  great  things  for  the  infancy  of  the  country. 
But  in  all  discussions  on  this  question  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  has  no  right  to  the  permanent  occupation  of 
the  land  on  which  his  flocks  wander.  Even  though  he  may 
have  purchased  the  use  of  his  present  run  and  purchased  it 
for  a  high  price,  the  land  is  not  his.  It  belongs  to  the 
people  of  the  colony;  and  should  be  sold  or  leased  or 
retained  as  may  be  best  for  the  public  advantage.  The 
squatter's  run,  in  ordinary  colonial  language,  has  been  taken 
up  by  some  original  squatter  who  has  driven  his  sheep  or 
his  cattle  on  it  when  it  knew  no  other  occupant  than  the 
black  man.  In  the  very  early  days  of  squatting  some 
attempts  were  made  to  connect  this  occupation"  with 
possession ;  but  this  was  at  once  refused  by  the  Crown, 
which  peremptorily  and  most  properly  asserted  its  own 
rights.  When  independent  government  was  conceded  to 
the  Australian  colonies,  these  rights  became  the  right  of 
the  people,  and  squatters  held  their  runs  and  knew  that 
they  held  their  runs  simply  as  tenants  under  the  govern- 
ment which  acted  as  agent  for  the  people.  Nor  have  these 
tenants  been  in  possession  of  leases  running  over  any 
long  term  of  years.  The  rents  which  they  pay  are,  at  any 
rate  in  Queensland,  hardly  more  than  nominal,  and  no  fixity 
of  tenure  has  ever  been  accorded  to  them.  In  Queensland, 
by  the  land  act  of  1868,  every  squatter's  run  was  divided 
into  two  moieties,  of  which  one  moiety  was  at  once  made 
open  to  free-selection,  whereas  the  other  moiety  cannot  be 
touched  by  free-selecters  till  1878, — unless  a  further  land 
act  giving  further  power  of  free  selection  should  be  passed 
before  that  time.  When  the  law  of  1868  was  passed  it  was 
perfectly  understood  that  no  tenure  even  for  the  ten  years 
was  given  to  the  squatters  of  the  moieties  which  were  then 
left  to  them.  The  lands  were  public  lands  and  not  their 
lands.  The  area  open  to  squatters  in  Queensland  is  so  vast, 
and  genuine  free-selecters  unfortunately  are  so  few  in  number 
and  so  limited  in  means,  that  there  need  be  no  fear  that  the 
squatter  will  be  banished  from  the  face  of  the  colony.  Of 
his  own  condition  I  shall  speak  in  a  further  chapter ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  it  should  be  understood  that  the  encourage* 
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ment  of  the  free-selecter, — of  the  genuine  free-selecter  who 
intends  to  cultivate  and  reside  upon  the  land, — is  and  should 
be  the  first  aim  of  colonial  government.  A  race  of  men, 
who  will  people  the  earth  at  the  rate,  say  01  a.  soul  to  fifty 
acres,  must  be  more  important  to  a  young  community  than 
an  aristocracy  which  hardly  employs  one  man  permanently 
for  every  ten  thousand  acres.  Population  is  the  thing 
required,  and,  above  all,  an  agricultural  population.  But 
agriculturists,  especially  on  a  small  scale,  do  not  love  a  land 
that  does  not  produce  wheat.  Hence  the  difficulty ; — but 
on  this  account  our  warmer  sympathies  should  be  given  to 
those  who  make  the  attempt,  and  every  possible  effort 
should  be  made  to  induce  such  men  to  settle  upon  the  land. 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE  NORTHERN  TERRITORy. 

On  my  first  arrival  at  Brisbane  I  spent  but  a  few  days  there, 
and  then  hurried  up  north  to  Rockhampton,  again  endea- 
vouring to  anticipate  tlie  heat.-^  Brisbane  is  a  commodious 
town,  very  prettily  situated  on  the  Brisbane  River,  with 
12,000  inhabitants,  with  courts  of  justice,  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, a  governor's  residence,  public  gardens,  and  all  the 
requirements  of  a  capital  for  a  fine  and  independent  colony. 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  voyaging  of  Australia  is 
chiefly  done  by  steamboat,  and  on  this  occasion  I  went  on 
by  steamboat  from  Brisbane  to  Rockhampton.  On  our 
route  we  stopped  at  Maryborough  and  Gladstone.  Of 
Maryborough  I  will  speak  in  reference  to  the  return  journey. 
Of  Gladstone  I  will  say  a  few  words  now.  It  is  a  seaport  in 
the  so-called  Port  Curtis  district,  and  a  prettier  spot  or  more 
melancholy  town  than  Gladstone  one  could  hardly  find  in 
any  country,  new  or  old.  It  received  its  name,  of  course, 
from  our  own  statesman,  and  is  said  to  have  been  peculiarly 
favoured  by  him.  It  lias  been  spoken  of  as  the  future 
capital  of  Queensland,  and  there  are  many  in  Queensland, 
—including  the  present  premier  of  the  colony, — who  think 
that  it  should  be  selected,  as  was  Ottawa  in  Canada,  because 
it  has  the  double  advantage  of  a  somewhat  central  position, 
— on  the  coast, — and  of  possessing  nothing  to  offend  the 
jealousies  either  of  Brisbane  to  the  south,  or  Rockhampton 
to  the  north.  Other  apparent  fitnesses  for  a  capital  it  has 
none, — except  that  of  a  fine  harbour.  Though  it  has  been 
essentially  fos'-ered  by  the  affections  of  certain  politicians, 
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that  first  primary  necessity  of  a  city,  population,  has  re- 
fused to  cleave  to  it.  The  busy  part  of  the  town,  con- 
sisting of  a  little  wharf,  two  or  three  stores,  and  a  custom- 
house, stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  a  small  creek 
just  broad  enough  to  allow  the  steamboats  to  be  i-urned  in 
it.  The  creek  opens  into  a  magnificent  harbour, —  magni- 
ficent in  scenery  certainly,  arid  equally  so,  I  should  imagine, 
for  the  use  of  ships  lying  at  anchor ;  but  for  vessels  to  lie 
against  the  shore,  the  little  muddy  creek  at  present  affords 
the  only  useful  spot.  But  a  fine  harbour  and  beautiful 
scenery  will  not  make  a  city, — or  even  help  to  make  one, 
unless  people  can  find  on  its  shores  the  means  of  earning 
their  bread.  Gladstone  is  land-locked  by  mountains,  and 
has  no  back  country  to  support  it.  There  is  nothing  there 
to  produce  trade,  or  to  induce  people  to  choose  the  place 
as  a  domicile  favourable  to  their  hopes  in  life. 

When  at  Rockhampton  I  was  at  once  initiated  into  the 
great  question  of  "  Separation."    Rockhampton  is  a  town 
lying  exactly  on  the  Hne  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  some 
miles  up  the  Fitzroy  River,  with  about  seven  thousand  in- 
habitants, which  considers  itself  to  be  the  second  town  of 
th^  colony,  and  thinks  a  good  deal  of  itself.    It  has  beeji 
seized  with  the  ambition  to  become  a  capital,  and  therefore 
hates  Brisbane.  It  is  so  hot  that  people  going  from  it  to  an 
evil  place  are  said  to  send  back  to  earth  for  their  blankets, 
finding  that  evil  place  to  be  too  chilly  for  them  after  the 
home  they  have  left.    But  the  Rockhamptonites  are  ener- 
getic, as  become  the  aspirants  to  metropolitan  honours. 
They  do,  in  truth,  do  those  things  which  are  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  a  community.    They  have  a  hospital, — 
and  an  excellent  hospital  it  is  ;  also  a  jail,  not  so  excellent ; 
a  good  hotel, — or,  as  I  was  assured,  one  or  two  good  hotels  ; 
wide  streets ;  a  grand  post-office, — they  ought  to  keep  it 
open  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  after  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  no  doubt  would  do  so  if  they  knew  that 
here  in  England  post-offices  are  not  closed  at  the  earliest 
before  nine.    They  have  excellent  shops,  a  good  quay,  and 
they  have  a  railway.    Perhaps  the  railway  is  the  crowning 
glory  of  Rockhampton. 
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I  must  say  a  word  of  the  Rockhampton  railway,  and  it 
certainly  will  not  be  a  word  in  praise.  I  have  my  regrets, 
for  I  was  carried  over  it  free  of  charge,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  the  gentleman  who  manages  it,  and  who  made 
himself  very  pleasant  on  the  occasion.  Nevertheless  I  can 
say  nothing  good  of  the  Rockhampton  railway.  It  was  made 
as  a  job,  and  now  that  it  is  made  it  is  not  only  useless  but 
infinitely  worse  than  useless.  It  would  be  a  great  saving  to 
the  colony  if  it  could  be  shut  up  and  abandoned.  I  asked  in 
my  innocence  whether,  independent  of  the  cost  of  making, 
it  supported  itself,— whether  it  paid  for  its  own  working.  I 
was  told  that  it  about  paid  for  the  grease  used  upon  it.  Now 
the  cause  and  meaning  of  the  Rockhampton  railway  may  be 
described  as  follows  :  Queensland,  a  colony  vast  in  extent, 
as  has  been  described,  was  at  first  populated  in  her  southern 
districts,  those  which  were  contiguous  to  New  South  Wales, 
from  which  she  had  succeeded  in  separating  herself.  But 
even  at  the  time  of  her  separation,  a  small  and  scattered 
few  had  driven  their  cattle  up  to  the  hotter  northern  lands. 
Then  there  were  gold  rushes,  and  boiling-down  establish- 
ments,— some  explanation  of  which  shall  be  given  presently; 
and  so  the  town  of  Rockhampton  was  formed,  while  the 
population  and  prosperity  of  Queensland  was  as  yet  in  her 
southern  borders, — round  Brisbane,  and  the  towns  of  Ips- 
wich, Warwick,  and  Toowoomba,  and  on  the  Darling  Downs. 
It  was  then  deemed  expedient  that  there  should  be  a  railway 
in  the  South, — not  running  out  of  Brisbane,  which  has  easy 
water  communication  with  Ipswich ;  but  from  Ipswich  to 
the  other  towns  above  named,  and  so  across  the  Darling 
Downs,  where  are  the  grand  sheep-walks  of  that  country. 
It  must  be  understood  that  railways  in  Australia,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  have  been  made  by  government, — as 
hitherto  have  all  roads,  river  clearances,  and  the  like.  The 
government  makes  the  railway  and  works  it,  taking  and 
expending  the  money,  and  doing  all  by  the  hands  of  official 
servants.  That  it  should  be  so  is  to  me  distressing.  Whether 
or  no  the  practice  is  necessary  shall  iiot  be  discussed  now, 
but  at  any  rate  such  is  the  fact.  But  the  government  can 
only  make  its  railway  when  the  legislature  has  ^anction^d 
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the  making  of  it,  and  the  borrowing  of  the  money  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  making  of  the  Darling  Down  railway 
was  mooted, — by  which  undoubtedly  the  produce  of  a  very 
fine  district  would  be  brought  down  to  the  sea,  and  the 
people  of  various  towns  would  be  brought  within  easy  reach 
of  the  metropolis, — no  very  strong  objection  seems  to  have 
been  raised  to  the  scheme.  It  was  not  much  debated 
whether  or  no  the  young  colony  could  or  could  not  bear  the 
weight  of  the  borrowed  millions.  But  this  was  debated,  and 
made  very  clear  in  debate, — that  if  the  southern  division  of 
the  colony  had  its  railway,  then  also  must  the  northern.  The 
southern  population  were  ten  times  greater  than  the  northern 
no  doubt.  Well ; — then  let  the  southern  railway  be  ten  times 
greater  than  the  northern.  But  if  the  Darling  I3owns  people 
were  to  have  their  railway,  then  should  Rockhampton  have 
its  railway.  On  no  other  terms  would  any  northern  member 
dare  to  vote  the  appropriation  of  the  money.  Unless  this 
were  done,  Rockhampton,  which  is  not  a  meek  place  nor 
forbearing  in  its  nature,  would  make  such  a  row  that  the 
colony  should  split  to  pieces  with  it.  It  had  to  be  done, 
and  hence  there  are  thirty  miles  of  a  railway  that  barely 
pays  for  its  own  grease.  It  goes  out  thirty  miles  to  three 
public-houses  in  the  forest  which  call  themselves  Westwood ; 
but  it  does  not  get  the  traffic  incident  to  these  thirty  miles, 
because  for  so  short  a  distance  it  is  not  worth  the  while  of 
waggoners,  who  take  down  wool  and  bring  back  stores,  to 
unload  their  burden.  The  squatters  can  communicate  with 
Rockhampton  cheaper  by  the  old  way  than  by  using  thirty 
miles  of  railroad. 

And  yet  we  can  hardly  blame  Rockhampton.  I  fancy 
that  had  I  been  a  Rockhamptonite  I  should  have  been  eager 
for  my  railway.  Why  should  Rockhampton  submit  to  a 
debt,  and  pay  taxes,  in  order  that  the  wool  of  Darling  Downs 
should  get  to  market  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  wool  from 
their  own  districts  ?  That  question  of  levying  taxes  and 
spending  public  money  lor  other  purposes  than  those  of 
direct  government,  including  the  delence  and  protection  of 
the  nation,  is  very  seducing  and  very  dangerous.  There  has 
been  a  hankering  among  statesmen  at  home  after  govern- 
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ment  railways,  and  an  idea  that  a  patriarchal  government 
would  do  better  for  the  country  than  competing  companies. 
There  is  still,  I  believe,  a  desire  with  some  politicians  to  buy 
up  the  railways  at  any  rate  in-  Ireland.  When  a  government 
can  make  ever  so  much  a  year  by  monopolizing  telegraphs, 
it  may  seem  to  be  very  well] — but  when  a  government  has 
to  lose  ever  so  much  a  year  by  distributing  railways,  it  is 
surely  very  bad.  The  Rockhampton  and  Westwood  railway 
is  the  very  bathos  of  such  attempts. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  great  subject  of  Separation, 
which  I  found  to  be  in  every  man's  mouth  at  Rockhampton. 
Separation  nowadays  in  Queensland  means  the  division  of 
that  colony  into  two  colonies,  as  in  old  days  it  meant  the 
division  of  New  South  Wales  into  two  or  more  colonies. 
Though  Queensland  is  hardly  in  her  teens,  she  is  already 
held  by  the  people  of  her  northern  districts  to  be  ready  for 
further  division.  Let  there  be  Queensland  and — Albert- 
land  some  wish  to  call  the  would-be  future  colony.  Why 
should  taxes  levied  in  the  north  go  to  make  roads  round 
Brisbane  ?  Why  should  northern  legislators  travel  four,  five, 
six,  and  seven  hundred  miles  to  a  southern  town  built  on 
the  very  borders  of  New  South  Wales  ?  Why  should  we 
northerners,  with  our  unlimited  area,  our  high  ambition, 
with  a  great  future  looming  upon  us  in  gold  and  sugar,  be 
sacrificed  to  Brisbane  and  the  Darling  Downs?  Brisbane 
is  hated  at  Rockhampton,  but  I  think  that  the  Darling 
Downs  are  more  odious.  It  must  be  remembered  always 
that  the  Darling  Downs  squatters  are  the  aristocrats  of 
Queensland,  and  are  about  as  much  in  favour  at  Rockhampton 
as  a  marquis  is  at  Manchester.  We  have,  say  these  morthern 
men,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  thousand  inhabitants, — accord- 
ing as  the  line  may  be  drawn.  Let  us  have  a  governor  of 
our  own, — and,  above  all,  the  privileges  of  legislation.  We 
are  old  enough  to  go  alone,  and  go  alone  we  will.  The 
sweat  of  our  brow  shall  no  longer  go  to  Brisbane. 

But  where  shall  the  line  be  drawn  ?  Just  south  of  Rock- 
hampton say  the  Rockhamptonites,  so  that  the  new  colony, 
the  finest  that  will  bear  the  flag  of  England,  may  have  this 
well-built,  elegantly  organized,  and  populous  town  for  its 
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capital,— a  town  with  real  streets  and  hotels,  with  a  grand 
post-office  and  a  railroad.  What  more-can  a  colony  desire? 
But  in  that  case  Rockhampton  also  would  be  at  the  ex- 
tremity, and  the  people  north  of  that, — ay,  five  hundred 
miles  to  the  north  of  it,  as  any  man  may  see  by  looking  at 
the  map, — would  have  to  send  the  sweat  of  their  brows  to 
that  city.  The  coming  golden  era  of  sugar  and  northern 
gold  is  destined  to  bless  a  region  nearer  to  the  sun  even 
than  Rockhampton.  Let  Cape  Palmerston  be  the  point, 
and  Bowen  or  Townsville  the  new  capital.  And  so  the 
matter  is  debated.  With  this  question  of  course  is  mixed 
up  that  other  question  of  moving  the  capital  from  Brisbane 
to  Gladstone, — by  which  some  southern  politicians  think 
that  the  difficulty  may  be  tided  over,  and  separation  avoided 
for  a  time.    Brisbane  is  certainly  very  much  in  a  corner. 

As  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  case,  one  is  tempted  to 
say, — on  this  as  on  almost  all  political  questions  connected 
with  the  colonies, — that  the  more  men  can'  divert  their 
minds  from  such  questions  to  their  own  individual  interests, 
the  better  for  them.  There  must  be  politicians  among 
young  colonists,  and  there  must  be  houses  of  legislation,  but 
the  less  there  is  of  ambition  in  that  direction,  the  quicker 
will  fortunes  be  made  and  families  established.  The  future 
sugar-grower  of  Port  Mackay  will  not  be  so  much  injured  by 
sending  taxes  to  Brisbane  as  by  having  to  devote  his  time 
to  some  nearer  little  parliament,  whether  in  Rockhampton  or 
Townsville.  Parliaments,  with  their  debates  and  all  that 
volubility  of  words  which  Mr.  Carlyle  hates  with  such 
genuine  vigour,  are  dear  to  my  heart.  Parliaments  are  to 
me  the  very  salt  of  the  earth.  But,  at  the  first  glance,  one  is 
driven  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  a  fresh  parliament  for  ten 
thousand  people, — the  population  of  a  one-membered 
borough  at  home, — when  that  ten  thousand  has  so  little  of 
which  to  complain  as  have  at  present  the  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Queensland. 

An  Englishman  cannot  be  a  month  in  Australia  without 
finding  himself  driven  to  speculate, — almost  driven  to  come 
to  some  conclusion  as  to  the  future  destinies  of  the  colonies. 
At  present  they  are  loyal  to  England  with  an  expressive  and 
almost  violent  loyalty  of  which  we  hear  and  see  little  at 
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home.    There  may  be  causes  of  quarrel  on  this  or  that 

subject  of  custom  duties  and  postal  subsidies.  One  colony 
may  expostulate  with  a  Secretary  of  State  at  home  in  lan- 
guage a  little  less  respectful  tlian  another,  in  accordance 
with  the  temperament  of  the  minister  of  the  moment.  But 
the  feeling  of  the  people  is  one  of  affectionate  adherence  to 
England,  with  some  slight  anger  caused  by  a  growing  idea 
that  England  is  becoming  indifferent.  The  withdrawal  of 
our  troops,  especially  from  New  Zealand,  has  probably  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  produce  an  apprehension  which 
is  certainly  unnecessary  and,  to  my  thinking,  irrational.  But 
the  love  of  the  colonies  for  England,  and  the  Queen,  and 
English  government, — what  may  best  probably  be  described 
as  the  adherence  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country, — 
cannot  be  doubted.  An  Australian  of  the  present  day  does 
not  like  to  be  told  of  the  future  independence  of  Australia. 
I  think  that  I  met  no  instance  in  which  the  proposition  on 
ray  part  was"  met  with  an  unqualified  assent.  And  yet  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  independence  of  Australia 
will  come  in  due  time.  But  other  things  must  come  first. 
Before  that  day  shall  arrive  the  bone  and  sinews  of  the 
colonies  must  be  of  colonial  produce.  The  leading  men 
must  not  only  have  lived  but  have  been  born  in  Australia, 
so  as  to  have  grown  up  into  hfe  without  the  still-existing 
feeling  that  England  is  their  veritable  "  home."  And  I 
venture  to  express  an  opinion  that  another  great  change 
must  have  come  first,  as  to  the  coming  of  which  there  is  at 
present  certainly  no  sign.  The  colonies  will  join  themselves 
together  in  some  Australian  federation,  as  has  been  done 
with  our  North  American  provinces,  and  will  learn  the  poli- 
tical strength  and  commercial  advantage  of  combined  action. 
But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  union,  which 
existed  indeed  in  reference  to  the  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick,  but  which  make  themselves  felt  with  much 
greater  violence  in  Austraha.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick were  hardly  strong  enough  to  persist  in  their  jealous 
fears  of  a  stronger  sister,  and  the  two  Canadas  had  already 
become  one  before  the  Dominion  was  framed.  The  Aus- 
tralian colonies  are  very  jealous  of  each  other,  and  in  their 
present  moods  are  by  no  means  ready  to  unite.  Victoria 
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claims  supremacy,  New  South  Wales  disputes  it,  and  Queens- 
land looks  to  a  iuture  in  which  she  shall  become  as  large  as 
either.  South  Queensland,  thus  ambitious,  by  no  means 
desires  internal  separation ; — but  in  all  probability  separa- 
tion not  only  in  Queensland,  but  further  separation  in  New 
South  \Vales  and  in  South  Australia,  will  come  before  the 
federal  union  which  will  precede  absolute  independence. 
As  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  were  allowed  to  become 
States  in  the  early  days  of  American  independence,  as  Ken- 
tucky was  separated  from  Virginia,  and  Tennessee  from 
North  Carolina,  so  will  Albertland, — by  that  or  another 
name, — be  divided  from  Queensland,  the  Riverinan  districts 
from  New  South  Wales,  and  some  great  northern  province 
from  South  Australia.  Whether  Victoria  will  ever  submit  to 
division  I  will  not  venture  to  prophesy, — but  even  that  may 
come.  And  thus  a  union  of  States  will  be  formed  infinitely 
stronger  in  its  interests  than  can  be  any  one  of  the  colonies 
as  they  now  exist. 

On  my  way  up  to  Rockhampton,  at  Maryborough,  and 
again  at  Rockhampton,  and  at  other  places  in  the  colonies, 
I  went  through  the  unsavoury  duty  of  inspecting  various 
meat-preserving  estabhshments,  to  which  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  attached  the  still  more  distressing  occupation  of 
boiling  down  tallow.  I  should  not  like  to  meat-preserve  or 
boil  down  myself,  though  I  am  assured  that  no  more  healthy 
employment  can  be  found.  The  boiling  down  is  an  old 
trade  in  Austraha,  and  has  followed  naturally  on  the  growth 
of  wool.  Something  has  to  be  done  with  the  dead  sheep, 
and  tallow  can  at  any  rate  be  exported.  The  sheep  used  to 
be  boiled  down  without  any  reference  to  meat,  and  as  they 
were  of  course  bought  at  a  proportionate  price  the  boiling- 
down  trade  was  not  a  bad  one.  That  of  preserving  meat 
and  sending  it  over  to  Europe  is  more  speculative,  and  will 
be  infinitely  more  important  if  it  can  be  carried  on  success- 
fully. With  mutton  at  lod.  a  pound  in  England  and  2d.  a 
pound  in  Australia  there  seems  to  be  a  large  margin  for 
expense  and  profit,  if  only  the  thing  can  be  done  so  as  to 
make  the  meat  popular  in  England.  If  there  be  one  thing 
that  England  wants  and  cannot  get, — or  at  any  rate  has  not 
yet  gotten, — it  is  cheap  animal  food  for  her  working  classes. 
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Before  I  left  England  I  bought  some  Australian  preserved 
meat  as  an  experiment,  and  for  that  I  then  pai'd  6d.  a  pound. 
It  was  sweet  and  by  no  means  unpalatable,  but  was  utterly 
tasteless  as  meat.  Whether  it  did  or  did  not  contain  the 
nutritive  qualities  of  meat  I  am  unable  to  say.  Servants  in 
my  house  would  not  eat  it, — because,  no  doubt,  they  could 
get  better.  With  such  of  the  working  classes  as  can  afford 
themselves  meat  occasionally  or  in  small  quantities,— as  to 
whom  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  meat  would  be  a  matter  of 
greatest  consequence, — I  could  never  find  that  it  was  in 
favour.  As  the  preserved  meats  are  without  bone,  they 
may,  at  the  price  above  named,  be  regarded  as  being  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  first-class  English  meat.  But  I  think, 
that  by  most  English  workmen  half  a  pound  of  English 
fresh  meat  would  be  regarded  with  more  favour  than  the 
whole  pound  of  Australian  tinned  meat.  The  tinned  meats 
are  cooked  and  only  require  to  be  reheated.  That  they 
may  be  sent  in  better  condition  in  regard  to  flavour  as  ex- 
perience is  gained, — sent  with  less  cooking,  for  at  present 
they  are  always  overcooked, — is  probable.  Whether  they 
can  be  sent  cheaper  is  more  open  to  doubt. 

But  meat  is  not  only  preserved.  There  is  another  opera- 
tion by  which  beef  or  mutton  is  converted  into  essence,  and 
this  trade  seems  to  thrive  well.  The  essence  is  sold  at  ^s. 
a  pound,  and  I  was  assured  that  it  was  sold  as  quickly  as 
made.  By  means  of  this  operation  the  traveller  may  carry 
an  entire  sheep,  or  all  the  nutritive  part  of  his  sheep,  done 
up  in  a  small  parcel,  in  his  coat  pocket.  On  board  ship, 
in  hospitals,  and  for  commissariat  purposes,  this  essence, — 
which  I  presume  owes  its  origin  to  Liebig, — is  invaluable. 
For  purposes  of  soup  I  declare  it  to  be  most  excellent.  I 
was  once  induced  by  a  liberal  manufacturer  to  put  as  much 
into  my  mouth  as  I  could  extract  by  thrusting  my  thumb 
into  a  can  of  it,  and  I  felt  as  though  I  were  pervaded  by 
meatiness  for  many  hours.  I  believe  in  the  tallow.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  essence.  But  I  shall  not  believe  in  the  cooked 
preserved  meats,  till  growing  science  and  increased  experi- 
ence shall  have  lessened  the  expense  and  raised  the  merit 
of  the  article. 


CHAPTER  III. 


GOLD. 

From  Rockhampton  I  returned  to  Maryborough  by  steam- 
boat, and  from  thence  made  my  way  back  to  Brisbane  by 
coach,  m  order  that  I  might  see  Gympie,  •  famous  for  its 
gold.  I  found  Maryborough  to  be  an  active  Httle  town 
with  a  good  deal  of  business  in  the  way  of  meat-preserving, 
timber-sawing,  and  sugar-making.  Of  Queensland  sugar- 
growing  I  shall  say  a  few  words  before  I  have  done  with 
the  colony,  as  also  of  the  Islanders,  Polynesians,  or  Cana- 
kers,  who  are  now  much  employed  in  Queensland,  and 
whose  services  are  specially  needed  among  the  sugar  canes. 
At  present  I  will  pursue  my  journey  on  to  Gympie. 

I  had  been  very  much  advised  against  the  coach.  I  was 
told  that  the  road,  and  the  vehicle,  and  the  horses,  and  the 
driving  were  so  rough  as  to  be  unfit  for  a  man  of  my  age 
and  antecedents.  One  anxious  friend  implored  me  not  to 
undertake  it  with  an  anxiety  which  could  hardly  have  been 
stronger  had  I  been  his  grandfather.  I  was,  however,  ob- 
stinate, and  can  now  declare  that  I  enjoyed  the  drive  most 
thoroughly.  It  lasted  three  days,  and  took  me  through 
some  magnificent  scenery.  Woodland  country  in  Australia, 
— and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  lands  occupied  are 
mostly  woodland, — is  either  bush  or  scrub.  Woods  which 
are  open,  and  passable, — passable  at  any  rate  for  men  on 
horseback. — are  called  bush.  When  the  undergrowth  be- 
comes thick  and  matted  so  as  to  be  impregnable  without 
an  axe,  it  is  scrab.  In  Queensland  the  scrubs  are  filled, 
with  tropical  plants, — long  vine  tendrils,  palms,  and  the 
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parasite  fig-tree, — and  when  a  way  has  been  cut  through 
them  the  effect  for  a  time  is  very  lovely.  The  fault  of  all 
Australian  scenery  is  its  monotony.  The  eye  after  awhile 
becomes  fatigued  with  a  landscape  which  at  first  charmed 
with  its  park-like  aspect.  One  never  gets  out  of  the  trees, 
and  then  it  rarely  happens  that  water  lends  its  aid  to  im- 
prove the  view.  As  a  rule  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a 
land  of  forests  is  not  a  land  of  beauty.  Some  experience 
in  travelling  is  needed  before  this  can  be  acknowledged,  as 
every  lover  of  nature  is  an  admirer  of  trees.  But  unceasing 
trees,  trees  which  continue  around  you  from  six  in  the  morn- 
ing till  six  at  night,  become  a  bore,  and  the  traveller  begins 
to  remember  with  regret  the  open  charms  of  some  cultivated 
plain.  I  had  to  acknowledge  this  monotony  before  I  reached 
Brisbane  ; — but  I  acknowledged  also  the  great  beauty  of  the 
scrubs,  and  found  some  breaks  in  the  mountains  which  were 
very  grand. 

Now  for  Gympie  and  its  gold.  Gympie  in  its  early  days 
was  a  great  rush  ; — which  means  that  when  first  the  tidings 
were  spread  about  through  the  colonies  that  gold  was  found 
at  Gympie,  the  sudden  flocking  of  miners  to  the  place  was 
very  great.  In  those  days,  some  ten  years  ago,  when  a  new 
rush  came  out,  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  men  was  ex- 
cessive, and  everything  was  consequently  very  dear.  The 
rushes  were  made  to  spots  in  the  middle  of  the  forest,  to 
which  there  were  no  roads,  and  to  which  carriage  therefore 
was  very  difficult.  In  addition  to  this,  men  half  intoxicated 
with  the  profusion  of  gold,  which  is  both  the  cause  and  con- 
sequence of  a  new  rush,  are  determined  to  have,  not  com- 
forts, for  they  are  unattainable,  but  luxuries  which  can  be 
carried.  A  pair  of  sheets  will  be  out  of  the  question,  but 
champagne  may  be  had.  In  this  way  a  singular  mode  of 
life  seems  to  have  established  itself, — and  the  more  singular 
in  this,  that  the  champagne  element  does  not  seem  to  have 
interfered  with  work.  The  miners  when  they  are  mining 
do  not  drink.  Men  drink  at  the  gold-fields  who  are  about 
to  mine,  or  who  have  mined,  or  who  are  having  a  "spell," 
— what  we  would  call  a  short  holiday.  But  they  do  not 
drink  at  their  work, — will  frequently  work  from  Monday  to 
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Saturday,  drinking  nothing  but  tea, — having  a  fixed  and  whole- 
some opinion  that  work  and  play  should  be  kept  separate. 
And  it  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  Australian  miners 
are  almost  invariably  courteous  and  civil.  A  drunken  man 
is  never  agreeable ;  but  even  a  drunken  miner  is  rarely 
quarrelsome.  They  do  not  steal,  and  are  rough  rather  than 
rowdy.  It  seemed  to  me  that  very  little  care  was  taken,  oi 
M-as  necessary,  in  the  preservation  of  gold,  the  men  trusting 
each  other  with  great  freedom.  Thare  are  quarrels  about 
claims  for  land,  —  and  a  claim  is  sometimes  unjustly 
"jumped."  The  jumping  of  a  claim  consists  in  taking 
possession  of  the  land  and  works  of  absent  miners,  who  are 
presumed  by  their  absence  to  have  deserted  their  claims. 
But  such  bickerings  rarely  lead  to  personal  violence.  The 
miners  do  not  fight  and  knock  each  other  about.  They 
make  constant  appeals  to  the  government  officer, — the 
police  magistrate,  or,  above  him,  to  the  gold  commissionei 
of  tl;e  district, — and  they  not  unfrequently  go  to  law.  They 
do  not  punch  each  other's  heads. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  rush  the  work  consists,  I  think 
always,  in  alluvial  washing.  Some  lucky  man  or  set  of  men, 
— three  or  four  together,  probably, — "  prospecting"  about 
the  country,  come  upon  gold.  This  they  are  bound  to  de- 
clare to  the  government,  and  it  is  now  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  miners  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  declare  it. 
The  "prospecter"  is  then  rewarded  by  being  allowed  to  take 
up  two  or  three  men's  ground,  as  the  case  may  be.  And 
every  miner  is  allowed  to  take  up  a  certain  fixed  share  of 
ground  on  the  sole  condition  that  it  has  not  already  been 
taken  up  by  any  other  miner,  and  that  gold  has  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  But  the  "prospecter"  has  the  double 
advantage  of  choosing  his  ground  where  gold  has  certainly 
been  found,  and  of  having  more  ground  than  any  of  his 
neighbours.  And  this  prospecting  may  go  on  from  one  side 
of  a  hill  to  another,  or  from  one  patch  of  ground  to  another. 
The  original  "  prospecter"  of  Gympie  had  a  large  pecuniary 
reward  besides  his  double  claim  ;  but  at  Gympie  there  have 
been  many  "  prospecters,"  whose  shafts,  as  a  rule,  are  placed 
in  the  middle  of  others  bearing  the  same  name,  belonging 
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to  men  who  have  followed  the  prospecter.  Thus  there  will 
be  Smithfield  "  prospecting  claim,"  and  the  Smithfield 
Number  One,  north,  and  Number  Two  and  Three,  north ; 
and  on  the  other  side  the  Smithfield  Numbers  One,  Two, 
and  Three,  south. 

But  before  there  were  any  shafts  Gympie  was  great  with 
surface-washing.  The  auriferous  earth  was  dug  up  out  of 
gullies,  creeks,  and  holes,  and  was  then  washed  out  by 
cradles.  The  gold  cradle  has  been  so  often  described  as  to 
make  it  hardly  worth  the  reader's  while  to  have  the  descrip- 
tion repeated  to  him".  Puddling  for  gold  I  will  attempt  to 
explain  when  I  come  to  the  New  South  Wales  gold-fields. 
At  Gympie,  when  I  was  there,  the  search  for  gold  had  taken 
the  phase  of  regular  mining  in  rock  reefs.  Shafts  are  sunk 
to  the  necessary  depth, — say,  perhaps,  two  hundred  feet, — 
and  the  auriferous  rock  or  quartz  is  drawn  up  in  buckets  by 
whins  or  wheels  worked  by  horses.  This  rock  is  taken  to  a 
quartz-crushing  machine — which  consists  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
stampers,  which  are  worked  by  steam.  The  stone  is  thrown 
under  the  stampers,  and  is  crushed  by  them  almost  to  powder 
in  a  stream  of  water.  The  water  carries  the  atoms  through 
wire  gauges  on  to  a  sloping  bed,  which  is  covered  with  flannel 
spread  with  quicksilver.  And  there  are  troughs  filled  with 
quicksilver  across  the  beds.  The  quicksilver  collects  the 
gold,  which  is  afterwards  separated  from  it  in  a  retort.  So 
the  gold  is  got  out  of  a  quartz-reef;  but  I  have  been  assured 
that  as  much  as  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  gold  escapes 
with  the  refuse  or  is  carried  down  by  the  water  in  the  shape 
of  minutely  thin,  floating  gold-leaf.  That  there  is  gold  in 
the  refuse,  or  taiHng  as  it  is  called,  is  known;  but  the  re- 
working of  it  had  not  as  yet  been  found  to  be  a  paying 
business  when  I  was  at  Gympie. 

An  ounce  of  gold  to  a  ton  of  raised  quartz  will,  as  a  rule, 
pay  very  well.  Of  course  this  calculation  cannot  be  taken 
to  be  appHcable  to  all  reefs,  as  the  expense  will  be  very 
various  in  different  mines.  At  the  New  Zealand  prospect 
shaft,  down  which  I  was  taken,  they  were  then  getting  six 
ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton  of  stone, — so  that  the  shareholders 
were  prospering  greatly.    These  mines  or  shafts  are  gene* 
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rally  held  by  small  companies  of  perhaps  four  or  five  each. 

Very  little  capital  is  required  for  the  commencement  of  the 
work ; — just  enough  to  put  up  a  little  woodwork,  buy  a  horse 
or  two,  and  keep  the  men  going, — who  are  the  shareholders 
themselves, — till  they  find  gold  or  give  up  the  claim  as  worth- 
less. A  miner  while  at  this  work  will  live  on  12s.  a  week, 
and  the  shareholding  miner  will  probably  be  in  partnership 
with  another  man  who  is  earning  miner's  wages  at  some 
other  claim.  These  wages  run  from  ^£2  los.  to  a  week. 
The  two  men  therefore  will  live  out  of  the  sum  earned  by 
the  one,  and  have  a  residue  to  throw  into  the  expenses  of 
their  joint  speculation. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  small  amount  of  machinery  used 
in  comparison  with  the  largeness  of  the  proceeds.  Indeed 
there  was  none  except  that  applied  to  the  perfectly  distinct 
operation  of  crushing.  The  crushing  is  done  by  a  distinct 
company,  and  the  charge  made  at  Gympie  when  I  was  there 
was  1 2s.  6d.  for  a  ton  of  quartz.  The  water  is  pumped  up 
by  horses,  and  not  pumped  by  steam.  The  quartz  is  dragged 
up  by  horses.  No  company  of  miners  crushes  for  itself.  All 
seemed  to  be  in  a  little  way,  although  in  some  few  instances 
the  profits  were  very  large.  Different  reasons  for  this  were 
given ;  but  the  real  reason  was  the  precarious  nature  of  the 
work,  making  it  inexpedient  for  the  miner  to  risk  a  large 
outlay  on  operations  the  productiveness  of  which  may  be 
brought  to  an  end  on  any  day.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  the 
various  little  bands  of  men  would  no  doubt  club  together, 
so  as  to  acquire  space  for  machinery, — for  the  claims  as  at 
present  divided  are  not  large  enough  to  permit  the  erection 
of  buildings  for  steam  power; — and  the  heavy  work  of  lifting 
and  pumping  could  be  done  with  a  very  great  decrease  of 
expense.  But  the  gold  found  in  any  shaft  may  come  to  an 
end  any  day, — and  then  the  money  invested  would  be  lost. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  happy  family  of  miners, — of  men  who 
were  getting  six  ounces  of  gold  to  every  ton  of  quartz,  and 
were  realising,  perhaps,  ^10  a  day  per  man.  They  were  a 
rough,  civil,  sober,  hardworking  lot, — four  or  five  as  I  think, 
who  were  employing  some  four  or  five  others,  experienced 
m;nc:-s,  at        ^  'vctk  eacli.    Among  such  a  company  it  is 
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impossible  to  recognise  the  social  rank  of  each.  There  are 
what  we  call  "gentlemen,"  and  what  we  call  "workmen." 
But  they  dress  very  much  alike,  work  very  much  alike,  and 
live  very  much  alike.  And,  after  awhile,  they  look  very 
much  alike.  The  ordinary  miner  who  came  perhaps  from 
Cornwall  or  Northumberland,  and  whose  father  was  a  miner 
before  him,  gets  a  lift  in  the  world, — as  regards  manners 
and  habits  as  well  as  position.  The  "gentleman,"  even 
though  in  the  matter  of  gold  he  be  a  lucky  gentleman,  gets 
a  corresponding  fall.  He  loses  his  gentihty,  his  love  of 
cleanliness,  his  ease  of  words,  his  grace  of  bearing,  his  pre- 
ference for  good  company,  and  his  social  exigencies.  There 
are  some  who  will  say  that  these  things  lost  constitute  a 
gain, — and  that  as  long  as  the  man  is  honest  and  diligent, 
earning  his  bread  by  high  energy  and  running  a  chance  of 
making  a  fortune,  he  is  in  every  way  doing  better  for  himself 
than  by  thinking  of  his  tub  of  cold  water,  his  dress  coat  and 
trousers,  his  last  new  novel,  and  his  next  pretty  girl.  I 
cannot  agree  with  these.  Idle  gentility  doubtless  is  despic- 
able. Idle,  penniless,  indebted  gentility,  gentility  that  will 
not  work  but  is  not  ashamed  to  borrow,  gentility  that  dis- 
ports itself  at  clubs  on  the  generosity  of  toiling  fathers, 
widowed  mothers,  and  good-natured  uncles  and  aunts,  is  as 
low  a  phase  of  life  as  any  that  can  be  met.  From  that  the 
rise  to  the  position  of  a  working  miner  is  very  great  indeed. 
But  gentility  itself, — the  combination  of  soft  words,  soft 
manners,  and  soft  hands  with  manly  bearing,  and  high 
courage,  and  intellectual  pursuits, — is  a  possession  in  itself 
so  valuable,  and  if  once  laid  aside  so  difficult  to  be  regained, 
that  it  should  never  be  dropped  without  a  struggle.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  a  man  I  loved  working  in  a  gold-mine,  sorry 
to  see  him  successful  in  a  gold-mine, — doubly  sorry  to  see 
him  unsuccessful,  which  has  been  the  lot  of  by  far  the  majority 
of  enterprising  gentlemen  who  have  sought  fortune  on  the 
Australian  gold-fields. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  happy  family, — but  most  of  the  mining 
families  at  Gympie  were  not  so  blessed.  There  were,  per- 
haps, fifty  or  sixty  reefing  claims  at  Gympie,  in  which  mining 
was  actually  in  progress  when  I  was  there,  but  I  did  not  hear 
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of  above  ten  in  which  gold  was  being  found  to  give  more 
than  average  wages,  and  I  heard  of  many  from  which  no 
gold  was  forthcoming.  This  claim  had  been  abandoned, — 
that  other  was  about  worked  out, — a  third  had  been  a  mere 
flash  in  the  pan, — at  a  fourth  they  had  not  got  deep  enough, 
and  did  not  know  that  they  ever  would  or  could  go  deep 
enough,  though  they  were  still  working  hard  with  no  returns  ; 
— at  a  fifth  the  gold  would  not  pay  the  expenses.  The 
stranger  is  of  course  taken  to  see  the  more  successful  ven- 
tures, and  the  thick  streaks  of  gold  which  are  shown  him 
among  the  pet  lumps  of  rock,  kept  by  the  miners  in  huge 
boxes  instead  of  being  thrown  out  among  the  unguarded 
heaps  of  quartz,  produce  a  strange  fascination.  Where  is 
the  man  who  would  not  like  to  have  a  chest  three  times  as 
big  as  a  coffin  full  of  such  noble  stones  ?  But  the  traveller 
who  desires  to  understand  Gympie  or  any  other  digging, 
should  endeavour  to  see  the  failures  also.  It  is  by  no 
means  every  little  wooden  shanty  near  the  mouth  of  a  shaft 
that  has  such  a  box  so  filled.  The  unfortunate  ones  are  not 
far  to  seek, — and  they  are  very  unfortunate  though  almost 
invariably  brave.  It  seems  to  be  an  understood  thing  among 
Australian  gold-diggers  that  a  man  is  not  to  be  querulous  or 
downhearted  in  his  plaints.  They  are  free  enough  in  speak- 
ing either  of  their  good  or  bad  fortune, — will  own  either  to 
the  one  fact  of  £^10  a  day,  or  to  the  other  that  they  have 
not  earned  a  brass  farthing  for  the  last  three  weeks ; — but 
they  neither  whine  nor  exult.  They  are  gamblers  who  know 
how  to  bear  the  fortunes  of  the  table. 

Probably  the  class  of  miners  which  as  a  class  does  best  is 
that  of  experienced  men  who  work  for  wages.  A  good 
man,  who  has  either  come  out  from  England  as  a  miner,  or 
has  learned  his  trade  in  California  or  the  colonies,  can 
generally  earn  ^2  10s.  or  ;£t,  a  week.  For  this  he  must 
vvork  underground  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day.  But  he  can 
live  very  cheaply, — for  12^.  or  15J.  a  week, — and  yet,  as  far 
as  bread  and  meat  and  tea  are  concerned,  can  live  plenteously. 
To  such  a  man  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  is  a  fortune, 
and  he  may  earn  his  fortune  very  quickly.  In  ten  years' 
time  a  man  intent  upon  his  object,  and  a,ble  to  resist  tempta- 
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tion,  might  return  with  _p^i,ooo.  But  unfortunately  this  is 
not  the  object  on  which  they  are  intent,  and  they  do  not 
resist  temptation.  They  all  want  to  work  for  themselves, 
and  generally,  as  I  have  said  before,  put  their  savings  into 
other  mines, — or  rather  live  on  their  12s.  a  week,  in  order 
that  they  may  speculate  with  the  money  they  save.  The 
miner  who  works  for  himself  and  runs  the  hazard  of  the 
work  is  regarded  as  a  higher  being  than  he  who  contents 
himself  with  wages.  Men  will  tell  you  that  the  real  miner 
always  "  goes  on  his  own  hook."  This  feeling  and  the 
remote  chance  of  great  wealth  stand  in  the  way  of  that 
permanent  success  which  the  working  miner  might  other- 
wise enjoy. 

And  probably  the  class  of  miners  which  as  a  class  does 
worst  is  that  composed  of  young  gentlemen  who  go  to  the 
diggings,  led  away,  as  they  fancy,  by  a  spirit  of  adventure, 
but  more  generally,  perhaps,  by  a  dislike  of  homely  work  at 
home.  An  office-stool  for  six  or  eight  hours  a  day  is  dis- 
agreeable to  them,  or  the  profession  of  the  law  requires  too 
constant  a  strain,  or  they  are  sick  of  attending  lectures,  or 
they  have  neglected  the  hospitals ; — and  so  they  go  away  to 
the  diggings.  They  soon  become  as  dirty  as  genuine 
diggers,  but  they  do  not  quickly  learn  anything  but  the  dirt. 
They  strive  to  work,  but  they  cannot  work  alongside  of 
experienced  miners,  and  consequently  they  go  to  the  wall. 
They  are  treated  with  no  contempt,  for  all  men  at  the 
diggings  are  free  and  equal.  As  there  is  no  gentility,  such 
men  are  not  subject  to  any  reproach  or  ill-usage  on  that 
score.  The  miner  does  not  expect  that  any  airs  will  be 
assumed,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  young  man  will 
not  sin  in  that  direction.  Our  "gentleman,"  therefore,  is 
kindly  treated ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  goes  to  the  wall,  and 
becomes  little  better  than  the  servant,  or  mining  hodsman, 
of  some  miner  who  knows  his  work.  Perhaps  he  has  a 
little  money,  and  makes  things  equal  with  a  partner  in  this 
way ;  but  they  will  not  long  be  equal, — for  his  money  will 
go  quicker  than  his  experience  will  come.  On  one  gold- 
field  I  found  a  young  man  whom  I  had  known  at  home, 
who  had  been  at  school  with  my  sons,  and  had  frequented 
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my  house.  I  saw  him  in  front  of  his  little  tent,  which  he 
occupied  in  partnership  with  an  experienced  working  miner, 
eating  a  beefsteak  out  of  his  frying-pan  with  his  clasp-knife. 
The  occupation  was  not  an  alluring  one,  but  it  was  the  one 
happy  moment  of  his  day.  He  was  occupied  with  his  com- 
panion on  a  claim,  and  his  work  consisted  in  trundling  a 
rough  windlass,  by  which  dirt  was  drawn  up  out  of  a  hole. 
They  had  found  no  gold  as  yet,  and  did  not  seem  to  expect 
to  find  it.  He  had  no  friend  near  him  but  his  mining 
friend, — or  mate,  as  he  called  him.  I  could  not  but  think 
what  would  happen  to  him  if  illness  came,  or  if  his  mate 
should  find  him  too  far  removed  from  mining  capability. 
He  had  been  softly  nurtured,  well  educated,  and  was  a 
handsome  fellow  to  boot ;  and  there  he  was  eating  a  nauseous 
lump  of  beef  out  of  a  greasy  frying-pan  with  his  pocket- 
knife,  just  in  front  of  the  contiguous  blankets  stretched  on 
the  ground,  which  constituted  the  beds  of  himself  and  his 
companion.  It  may  be  that  he  will  strike  gold  and  make  a 
fortune.  I  hope  so  with  ail  my  heart.  But  my  strong  and 
repeated  advice  to  all  young  English  gentlemen  is  to  resort 
to  any  homely  mode  of  earning  their  bread  in  preference 
to  that  of  seeking  gold  in  Australia. 

I  do  not  believe  that  gold-seeking  in  Australia  has  been 
remunerative  to  any  class  of  men  as  a  class.  The  gold 
found  is  sold  to  the  mint  or  to  the  banks  at  prices  varying 
from  ;£2,  los.  to  £^  2s.  the  ounce.  i$s.  the  ouncft 

may  perhaps  be  taken  as  an  average  price.  I  have  been 
assured  by  those  whose  profession  it  has  been  to  look  into 
the  matter  that  all  the  gold  in  Australia  has  been  raised  at 
an  expense  of  not  less  than  ^5  the  ounce.  For  myself,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  fully  believe  the  statement.  The  calcu- 
lation is  one  which  cannot  be  made  with  such  accuracy  as 
to  afford  statistics  in  the  matter.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at 
what  price  gold  has  been  raised.  If  all  the  capital  expended 
could  be  known,  expended  not  only  in  work,  but  in  bringing 
gold-seekers  into  the  country, — still  it  would  be  impossible 
to  estimate  the  value  in  wages  of  the  time  and  work  which 
have  been  consumed.  This,  however,  is  clear,  that  if  a 
man  could  have  earned       whilst  he  has  been  getting  an 
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ounce  of  gold  to  be  sold  for  15^.,  he  has  raised  that 
gold  at  the  ounce,  and  has  thus  lost  5J.  by  the 
venture.  And  if,  as  was  the  case  in  the  early  days  of  gold- 
digging,  his  living  during  his  gold  work  cost  him  10s.  more 
than  would  have  done  his  living  at  other  employment,  then 
he  raised  his  gold  at  los.  the  ounce,  and  lost  i^s. 
by  the  venture.  All  rates  of  wages  and  cost  of  living  were 
so  thrown  out  of  gear  throughout  the  colonies  by  the  early 
gold  rushes,  that  no  exact  calculation  can  be  made.  Shearers 
demanded  and  got  j£io  a  hundred  for  shearing  sheep, 
whereas  the  present  price  may  be  about  i  "js.  6d.  a  hundred. 

a  day  was  by  no  means  extravagant  wages  for  a  groom. 
Everything  for  a  while  was  on  the  same  footing,  because 
every  man  was  taught  to  believe  that  he  had  only  to  rush  to 
the  gold-fields  to  pick  up  a  fortune.  But  the  men  who 
picked  up  fortunes  are  very  rare.  One  never  meets  them. 
But  the  men  who  just  failed  during  this  time  to  pick  up 
fortunes  one  meets  at  every  comer.  "  Ah,"  says  one,  "  if  I 
had  gone  away  from  such  and  such  a  rush  when  I  had  that 
;^7,ooo."  "  I  might  have  walked  off  with  2,000  after  the 
first  three  months  at  Ballaarat,"  says  a  second.  "  I  had 
5,000  at  one  time  out  of  Ophir,"  says  a  third.  "  Gympie 
was  Gympie  when  I  was  rolling  up  ^^2,000  a  month,"  says 
a  fourth.  Of  course  a  question  is  asked  as  to  what  has 
become  of  these  grand  sums.  The  answer  is  always  the 
same,  though  probably  not  always  strictly  true.  Tht  for- 
tunes already  made  have  been  lost  in  pursuit  of  greater 
fortunes.  It  is  not  admitted  that  the  money  has  been  spent 
in  useless,  new-fangled  luxuries ;  but  that  much  has  been 
so  spent  is  certain.  The  Phoenix  who  has  made  his  fortune 
at  the  diggings,  and  kept  it,  is  a  bird  hardly  to  be  found  on 
Australian  ground. 

Gympie  as  a  town  was  a  marvellous  place,  and  to  my  eyes 
very  interesting,  though  at  the  same  time  very  ugly.  Its 
population  was  said  to  consist  of  about  six  thousand  souls, 
but  I  found  throughout  the  country  that  no  statement  of  the 
population  of  a  gold-field  could  be  taken  as  accurate.  The 
men  go  and  come  so  quickly  that  the  changes  cannot  be 
computed.    It  consists  of  a  long  street  stretching  more  than 
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a  mile, — ^up  and  down  hill, — without  a  single  house  in  it 
that  looked  as  though  it  had  been  built  to  last  ten  years. 
And  probably  no  house  had  been  built  with  any  such 
ambition,  although  Gympie  is  now  moie  than  ten  years  old. 
The  main  street  contains  stores,  banks,  public-houses,  a 
place  of  worship  or  two,  and  a  few  eating-houses.  They  are 
framed  of  wood,  one  storey  high,  generally  built  in  the  first 
place  as  sheds  with  a  gable  end  to  the  street,  on  to  which, 
for  the  sake  of  importance,  a  rickety  wooden  fagade  has 
been  attached.  The  houses  of  the  miners,  which  are  seldom 
more  than  huts,  are  scattered  over  the  surrounding  Httle 
hills,  here  and  there,  as  the  convenience  of  the  men  in 
regard  to  the  different  mining  places  has  prompted  the 
builders.  All  around  are  to  be  seen  the  holes  and  shallow 
excavations  made  by  the  original  diggers,  and  scattered 
among  them  the  bigger  heaps  which  have  been  made  by  the 
sinking  of  deep  shafts.  When  a  mine  is  being  worked  there 
is  a  rough  wooden  windlass  over  it,  and  at  a  short  distance 
the  circular  track  of  the  unfortunate  horse  who,  by  his 
rotatory  motion,  pulls  the  buckets  up  with  the  quartz,  and 
lets  them  down  with  the  miners.  Throughout  all  there 
stands  the  stunted  stumps  of  decapitated  trees,  giving  the 
place  a  look  of  almost  unearthly  desolation.  At  a  distance 
beyond  the  mine-shafts  are  to  be  seen  the  great  forests 
which  stretch  away  on  every  side  over  almost  unlimited 
distance.  If  at  any  place  one  is  tempted  to  quote  the 
"  aurum  irrepertum  et  sic  melius  situm,"  it  is  at  such  a  place 
as  Gympie. 

There  is  a  hospital,  and  there  are  schools,  which  are  well 
attended,  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  various  places  of  wor- 
ship. I  put  up  at  an  inn  kept  by  a  captain,  which  I  found 
to  be  fairly  comfortable,  and  by  no  means  expensive.  There 
were  a  crowd  of  men  there,  all  more  or  less  concerned  in 
the  search  of  gold,  with  whom  I  found  myself  to  be  quite 
intimate  before  the  second  night  was  over  ;  and  from  whom, 
— as  from  everybody  at  Gympie, — I  received  much  civility, 
and  many  invitations  to  drink  brandy  and  water. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SQUATTERS  AND  THEIR  TROUBLES. 

Undoubvedly  the  staple  of  Australian  wealth  is  wool,  and 
the  growers  and  buyers  and  sellers  of  Australian  wool  are 
the  chief  men  of  the  colonies.  In  Queensland,  when  I  was 
there,  six  out  of  the  seven  ministers  of  the  Crown  were 
squatters,  men  owning  runs  for  sheep  or  cattle.  The  cattle 
are  reared  chiefly  for  home  consumption.  The  wool  is  all 
exported.  As  wool  goes  up  or  down  in  the  London  markets, 
so  does  the  prosperity  of  Australia  vacillate.  Any  panic  in 
commercial  matters  of  Europe  which  brings  down  the  price 
of  wool, — as  panics  have  done  most  cruelly, — half  ruins  the 
colonies.  Sheep  sink  in  value  from  los.  and  7^-.  6d.  a  head 
to  4s.  or  2S.  Squatters'  runs  become  valueless  and  unsale- 
able, and  the  smaller  squatters,  who  are  almost  invariably  in 
debt  to  the  merchants,  have  to  vanish.  Then,  when  trade 
becomes  steady  again  and  wool  rises,  sheep  again  resume 
their  former  value,  and  the  rich  men  who  during  the  panic 
have  taken  up  almost  deserted  sheep-walks  become  richer 
and  richer. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  squatter's  prosperity  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  commence 
a  great  business  with  very  insufficient  capital.  A  man  with 
_;^5,ooo  undertakes  to  pay  ,^30,000  for  a  run,  and  finds 
himself  enabled  to  enter  in  upon  the  possession  of  perhaps 
forty  thousand  sheep  and  the  head  station  or  house  which 
has  been  built.  To  all  outward  appearance  he  is  the  owner. 
He  manages  everything.  He  employs  and  pays  the  various 
hwds.  He  puts  up  fences  and  erects  washpools.   He  buys 
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and  sells  flocks.  He  makes  great  bales  of  wool,  which  he 
sends  to  S)  dney,  to  Melbourne,  or  to  London,  as  he  pleases. 
Any  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  is  his  good  fortune,  any  fall  is 
his  calamity.  But  still  he  is  little  more  than  the  manager 
for  others.  He  has  probably  bought  his  run  from  a  bank  or 
from  a  merchant's  house  which  has  held  a  mortgage  on  it 
before,  and  the  mortgage  is  continued.  He  has  simply  paid 
away  the  ^^5,000  to  make  the  security  of  the  mortgage 
commercially  safe.  At  home  when  we  speak  of  mortgaged 
property  we  allude  as  a  rule  to  some  real  estate  in  land  or 
houses.  The  squatter's  real  estate  is  generally  very  small, — 
and,  as  I  shall  explain  presently,  the  smaller  the  better. 
The  property  mortgaged  consists  of  the  squatter's  sheep, — 
and  of  his  precarious  right  to  feed  his  flocks  on  certain  large 
tracts  of  land,  which  are  the  property  of  the  pubHc,  and 
which  are  for  the  most  part  open  to  purchase.  He  is  not 
therefore  in  reality  left  to  himself  in  the  management  of  his 
business,  as  would  be  a  landowner  in  England  who  had 
mortgaged  the  land  which  he  either  farmed  himself  or 
let  to  a  tenant.  In  such  case  the  security  of  the  mortgage 
would  rest  on  the  land,  and  the  farmer  would  conduct  his 
farming  operations  without  let  or  hindrance.  It  is  far  other- 
wise with  the  squatter.  The  security  he  has  given  rests  on 
his  wool,  and  the  price  of  his  wool  therefore  must  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  merchant  to  whom  the  debt  is  due. 
Nor  can  he  lessen  his  stock  of  sheep  without  accounting  to 
the  merchant  for  the  price  of  the  sheep  sold.  The  merchant 
is  of  course  bound  to  see  that  the  security  on  which  his 
money  has  been  advanced  is  not  impaired.  Consequently 
the  whole  produce  of  the  run  goes  into  the  merchant's 
hands.  When  the  wool  is  senls-off, — say  direct  to  London, — 
an  estimated  sum  on  account  of  its  value  is  placed  to  the 
squatter's  credit.  When  the  wool  has  been  sold  the  balance 
is  also  placed  to  his  credit.  But  the  money  does  not  come 
into  his  hands.  The  same  rule  prevails  very  generally  in 
regard  to  sheep  sold.  Consequently  the  squatter's  produce 
all  goes  from  him,  and  he  is  driven  to  draw  upon  the  mer- 
chant for  the  money  necessary  to  maintain  his  station,  to  pay 
his  wages,  and  to  live.    It  would  appear  at  first  sight  as 
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though  the  squatter  could  lose  nothing  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  merchant  receives  the  money  for  the 
wool,  the  squatter  ceases  to  be  charged  with  interest  for  so 
much.  And  when  a  sum  is  advanced  to  him,  he  again  pays 
interest  for  so  much, — according  to  the  terms  which  may 
exist  between  him  and  the  merchant.  The  rate  of  interest 
may  be  eight,  nine,  or  ten  per  cent,  according  to  the  value 
of  the  original  security.  But  in  addition  to  this  the  mer- 
chant adds  a  commission  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on 
every  new  advance, — so  that  the  squatter  in  giving  up  his 
produce  pays  off  a  debt  bearing  say  eight  per  cent,  interest, 
and  in  drawing  money  to  defray  his  expenses  incurs  fresh 
debt  at  say  ten  and  a  half  per  cent,  interest.  If  things  go 
well  with  him,  he  may  no  doubt  free  himself  even  at  this 
rate.  If  he  can  sell  his  wool  and  sheep  every  year  for 
_;:^6,ooo,  and  carry  on  his  station  for  ;^3,ooo,  he  v/ill  gra- 
dually,-— but  very  slowly, — -lessen  his  debt  in  spite  of  the 
interest  which  he  pays.  And  he  will  live  and  the  merchant 
will  probably  not  disturb  him.  If  everything  should  go  well 
with  him, — if  his  ewes  be  prolific,  if  diseases  do  not  decimate 
his  flock,  if  neither  droughts  nor  floods  oppress  him,  if  wool 
maintain  its  price,  if  he  cling  to  his  work  and  be  able  to 
deny  himself  the  recreation  of  long  absences  from  his 
station,  he  may  succeed  in  working  himself  free.  But  against 
a  man  so  circumstanced  the  chances  are  very  strong.  Sheep 
are  subject  to  diseases.  Lambing  is  not  always  prosperous. 
Drought  and  floods  do  prevail  in  Australia.  And  the  price 
of  wool  vacillates  wonderfully, — very  wonderfully  to  the 
eyes  of  a  non-commercial  man  who  observes  that  whatever 
happens  in  the  world  men  still  wear  coats  and  trousers. 
And  when  these  misfortunes  come  they  fall  altogether  on 
the  squatter  who  has  begun  by  owning  only  one-sixth  of 
the  property,  and  not  at  all  on  the  merchant  who  has  owned 
the  other  five-sixths.  At  such  periods, — when  misfortune 
comes,  —  the  squatter's  debt  begins  to  swell  instead  of 
dwindle.  The  produce  will  not  pay  for  the  expenses  and 
the  ever-running  interest.  The  thousands  down  in  the  book 
begin  to  augment,  and  the  merchant  begins  to  see  that  he 
must  secure  himself,    Then  the  station  passes  into  other 
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hands, — into  the  hands  probably  of  some  huge  station- 
owner,  who,  having  commenced  life  as  a  shepherd  or  a 
drover,  has  now  stations  of  his  own  all  over  the  colonies, 
and  money  to  advance  on  all  such  properties, — and  our 
friend  with  his  ^,^5,000  vanishes  away,  or  becomes  perhaps 
the  manager  with  a  fixed  salary  of  the  very  sheep  which  he 
used  to.  consider  his  own. 

For  a  squatter  of  the  true  commercial  kind  not  to  owe 
money  to  his  merchant  or  his  banker  is  an  unusual  circum- 
stance,— unless  he  be  one  who  has  stuck  to  his  work  till  he 
is  able  to  lend  instead  of  borrow.  The  normal,  and  I  may 
almost  say  the  proper,  condition  of  a  squatter  is  indebted- 
ness to  some  amount.  The  business  of  squatting  would  be 
very  restricted,  country  life  in  Australia  very  different  from 
what  it  is,  the  amount  of  wool  produced  for  the  benefit  of 
the  world  wofully  diminished,  and  the  extension  of  enter- 
prise over  new  lands  altogether  checked,  if  no  capital  were 
to  be  invested  in  the  pursuit  of  squatting  except  that  owned 
by  the  squatters  themselves.  No  doubt  this,  the  greatest 
interest  of  Australia,  has  been  created  and  fostered  by  the 
combination  of  squatters  and  merchants.  If  the  squatter 
commencing  business  can  do  so  owing  no  more  than  half 
the  value  of  his  run  he  will  probably  do  well,  and  in  time 
pay  off  his  debt.  If  the  man  with  _;^5,ooo  will  content 
himself  with  1 2,000  sheep  instead  of  40,000,  and  will  borrow 
another  ;^5,ooo  instead  of  5,000,  he  will  find  that  there 
is  something  like  a  fair  partnership  between  himself  and  the 
merchant,  and  that  gradually  his  partner  will  be  unnecessary 
to  him.  His  partner,  while  the  partnership  lasts,  will  be 
getting  at  least  ten  per  cent,  for  his  money,  but  in  such  a 
condition  of  things  the  squatter  will  get  twenty  per  cent,  for 
his  money.  No  doubt  there  will  still  be  risks,  from  which 
the  town  partner  will  be  comparatively  free, — but  unless 
there  come  heavy  misfortunes  indeed  these  risks  will  not 
break  the  squatter's  back  if  his  burden  be  no  heavier  than 
that  above  described. 

The  amount  of  debt  in  some  stations  is  enormous,  and 
the  total  interest  paid,  including  bank  charges,  commission, 
and  what  not,  frequently  amounts  to  twenty  per  cent. 
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When  this  state  of  things  arises,  the  nominal  squatter  enjoys 
a  certain  security  arising  from  the  ambitious  importance  of 
his  indebtedness, — due  even  to  his  own  absolute  insolvency. 
Were  the  merchant  to  sell  him  up  and  get  rid  of  him,  more 
than  half  the  debt  must  be  written  off  as  absolutely  bad. 
In  such  cases  it  may  be  better  to  maintain  the  squatter,  on 
condition  that  he  will  work  the  station.  The  squatter  is 
maintained, — and  lives  like  other  squatters  a  jolly  life.  The 
rate  at  which  his  house  is  kept  will  depend  rather  on  the 
number  of  the  sheep  to  be  shorn  than  on  his  own  income. 
He  has  no  income,  but  the  station  is  maintained,  and 
among  the  expenses  of  the  station  are  his  wife's  dresses  and 
his  own  brandy  and  water. 

I  don't  know  that  there  can  be  a  much  happier  life  than 
that  of  a  squatter,  if  the  man  be  fairly  prosperous,  and  have 
natural  aptitudes  for  country  occupations.  He  should  be 
able  to  ride  and  to  shoot, — and  to  sit  in  a  buggy  all  day 
without  inconvenience.  He  should  be  social, — for  he  must 
entertain  often  and  be  entertained  by  other  squatters  ;  but 
he  must  be  indifferent  to  society,  for  he  will  live  away  from 
towns  and  be  often  alone  with  his  family.  He  must  be  able 
to  command  men,  and  must  do  so  in  a  frank  and  easy 
fashion, — not  arrogating  to  himself  any  great  superiority,  but 
with  full  power  to  let  those  around  him  know  that  he  is 
master.  He  must  prefer  plenty  to  luxury,  and  be  content 
to  have  things  about  him  a  little  rough.  He  must  be  able 
to  brave  troubles, — for  a  squatter  has  many  troubles.  Sheep 
will  go  amiss.  Lambs  will  die.  Shearers  will  sometimes 
drink.  And  the  bullocks  with  the  most  needed  supplies 
will  not  always  arrive  as  soon  as  they  are  expected.  And, 
above  all  things,  the  squatter  should  like  mutton.  In  squat- 
ters' houses  plenty  always  prevails,  but  that  plenty  often 
depends  upon  the  sheep-fold.  If  a  man  have  these  gifts, 
and  be  young  and  energetic  when  he  begins  the  work,  he 
will  not  have  chosen  badly  in  becoming  a  squatter.  The 
sense  of  ownership  and  mastery,  the  conviction  that  he  is 
the  head  and  chief  of  what  is  going  on  around  ;  the  absence 
of  any  necessity  of  asking  leave  or  of  submitting  to  others, — 
these  things  in  themselves  add  a  charm  to  life.  The  s^uattei 
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owes  obedience  to  none,  and  allegiance  only  to  the  mer- 
chant ; — who  asks  no  questions  so  long  as  the  debt  be 
reduced  or  not  increased.  He  gets  up  when  he  pleases  and 
goes  to  bed  when  he  likes.  Though  he  should  not  own  an 
acre  of  the  land  around  him,  he  may  do  what  he  pleases 
with  all  that  he  sees.  He  may  put  up  fences  and  knock 
them  down.  He  probably  lives  in  the  middle  of  a  forest, — 
his  life  is  always  called  life  in  the  bush, — and  he  may  cut 
down  any  tree  that  he  fancies.  He  has  always  horses  to 
ride,  and  a  buggy  to  sit  in,  and  birds  to  shoot  at,  and  kan- 
garoos to  ride  after.  He  goes  where  he  likes,  and  nobody 
qjaestions  him.  There  is  probably  no  one  so  big  as  him- 
self within  twenty  miles  of  him,  and  he  is  proud  with  the 
conviction  that  he  knows  how  to  wash  sheep  better  than 
any  squatter  in  the  colony.  But  the  joy  that  mostly  endears 
his  life  to  him  is  the  joy  that  he  need  not  dress  for  dinner. 

Queensland  is  divided  into  settled  and  unsettled  districts, 
of  which  the  settled  districts  include  only  a  very  small  por- 
tion as  compared  with  the  immense  area  of  the  whole 
colony.  It  comprises  the  coast  line  running  back  in  some 
places  hardly  more  than  twenty  miles,  and  in  others,  in 
which  the  space  is  broadest,  hardly  more  than  two  hundred. 
The  laws  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land  within  these 
so-called  settled  and  unsettled  districts  is  different, — the 
chief  difference  consisting  in  this,  that  half  of  every  run 
within  the  settled  districts  is  open  to  purchase  by  any 
selecters  after  the  fashion  described  in  a  previous  chapter. 
In  the  unsettled  districts  no  such  privilege  was  granted  by 
the  law  of  1868,  because  no  such  privilege  would  have  been 
of  use.  No  intending  agriculturist,  purposing  to  fix  his 
family  and  to  live  on  a  portion  of  land  for  which  money 
must  be  paid,  would  dream  for  some  years  to  come  of 
fixing  his  abode  and  sowing  his  seed  beyond  the  line  as 
marked  by  government.  Nor  would  the  survey  of  such 
lands  have  availed  anything.  There  the  squatters  reign 
supreme, — more  supremely  even  than  the  squatter  nearer  to 
civilisation.  But  the  very  distance  of  his  station  makes  his 
existence  less  important  to  the  colony  than  that  of  his 
nearer  brother.    His  enterprise  is  not  so  great,  though  his 
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courage  and  perseverance  may  be  quite  equal.  The  Darling 
Downs  are  within  the  line  of  the  settled  districts,  and 
beyond  them  I  did  not  go. 

It  must  be  understood,  therefore,  that  the  run  of  the 
Darling  Downs  squatter  is  open  to  sale,  and  that  he  has 
been  terribly  injured  in  his  otherwise  prosperous  career  by 
the  law  of  1868,  which  devoted  half  of  his  run  to  free- 
selection.  But  the  free-selecter  who  has  most  injured  the 
Darling  Downs  squatter  is  the  squatter  himself,  and  for  this 
reason  I  said  that  the  less  land  the  squatter  owned  himself, 
the  better.  The  land  selected  on  the  Darling  Downs  dis- 
trict greatly  exceeds  in  area  that  purchased  in  any  other, 
but  the  squatters  have  themselves  made  the  selections. 
They  have  thought  themselves  compelled  to  become  pur- 
chasers of  land  on  their  own  runs  to  the  full  extent  given  them 
by  the  law,— not  because  they  wanted  to  possess  the  land 
in  fee,  but  in  order  that  others  might  not  come  near  them 
and  disturb  them.  Anything  to  them  was  better  than  a 
free-selecting  cattle-stealer  at  their  gates.  They  have,  there- 
fore, purchased  land  by  tens  of  thousands  of  acres.  In  this 
way  a  vast  extent  of  country  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  squatters,  so  as  to  become  veritably  their  own,  if  the 
due  instalments  are  paid  to  the  Crown  as  they  become  due. 
If  a  squatting  firm, — for  the  large  stations  are  generally 
held  by  firms,  or  by  two  or  three  of  a  family  together, — 
should  have  thus  purchased,  say  40,000  acres  of  even  the 
lower  class  of  pastoral  land, — land  to  be  purchased  within 
ten  years  at  dd.  an  acre  in  each  year, — J[^\,ooo  a  year  would 
have  to  be  paid  to  the  Crown  for  those  ten  years.  But  this 
payment  would  in  no  degree  increase  the  squatter's  means. 
He  would  enjoy  no  power  of  producing  wealth  from  the 
land  which  was  not  his  to  the  same  extent  before.  His 
sheep  would  still  run  there  as  his  sheep  have  hitherto  nm. 
But  the  squatter  in  but  few  cases  was  prepared  to  make 
these  payments  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  was  in  partner- 
ship with  the  merchant,  and  the  merchant  would  make  the 
payment.  But  the  matter  was  of  no  great  concern  to  the 
merchant  himself.  He  was  not  to  be  even  part  purchaser. 
He  pays  the  money  aooually^  but  charge?  the  account  with 
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his  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  per  cent,  according  to  liis  agree- 
ment, and  so  the  squatter's  debt  is  increased  from  year  to 
}'ear  without  any  increase  to  the  squatter's  means.  It  may- 
be imagined,  therefore,  how  odious  must  be  the  free-selecter 
to  the  squatter,  although  of  all  free-selecters  he  is  himself 
by  far  the  most  extensive. 

I  had  heard  much  of  all  this  before  I  went  to  the  Dar- 
ling Downs,  and  I  was  prepared  to  hear  the  question  dis- 
cussed. I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  have  been  better 
to  welcome  the  free-selecter, — to  have  let  him  come  and 
select  if  he  would, — and  to  have  endure"d  him.  In  1878, 
even  if  no  new  law  should  do  so  before,  the  half  of  each 
run  not  now  open  to  selection  will  be  in  the  same  cate- 
gory, and  the  same  play  must  be  played  again.  The  more 
I  have  seen  on  the  subject,  and  the  more  I  have  heard, 
the  more  certain  I  feel  that  pastoral  pursuits  in  Queensland 
V,  ill  not  bear  the  expense  of  purchased  land.  The  very 
system  of  squatting  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  land  shall 
be  free, — free  with  the  exception  of  some  annual  fee  paid  to 
the  Crown,  for  license  to  pasture.  The  buying  up  of  lands 
for  agricultural  purposes  has  progressed,  and  must  progress 
sijwly,  and  the  squatters  feel  secure  in  the  fact  that  large 
purchases  could  not  be  remunerative  to  anybody.  No  free- 
selecter,  selecting  for  the  purpose  of  living  on  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  his  land,  could  buy  any  great  number  of 
acres.  Gradually,  but  very  slowly,  men  of  this  class  would 
spread  themselves  over  the  settled  districts, — and  it  was  the 
wise  intention  of  the  colonial  legislature  that  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  so.  Gradually,  but  very  slowly,  the 
squatter  would  be  driven  back  from  the  neighbourhood  ot 
rising  townships  into  the  vast  pastoral  areas  further  back 
from  the  coast  line.  But  these  men,  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  were  impatient  of  such  treatment,  and  too  proud 
to  endure  such  neighbours  ;  and  therefore  they  have  bought 
the  land  themselves.  They  argue  that,  as  the  climate  is 
unsuitable  for  agricultural  pursuits, — as  wheat  cannot  be 
made  to  grow  in  these  regions  with  any  permanent  success, 
— the  free-selecting  farmer  cannot  live  on  his  farm  by 
honest  labour,  and  that  he  will  therefore  live  dishonestly. 
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The  squatter  declares  that  the  normal  free-selecter  makes 
his  small  purchase  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  steal 
cattle  with  impunity,  and  live  after  that  fashion.  He  will 
make  any  effort,— almost  any  sacrifice, — to  keep  the  normal 
free-selecter  from  his  paddocks. 

Undoubtedly,  the  crime  of  cattle-stealing, — of  cattle-steal- 
ing and  sheep-stealing  and  horse-stealing, — is  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  of  the  Australian  colonies.  The  pastures  are 
so  extensive,  and  therefore  so  .little  capable  of  being  easily 
watched,  that  the  thefts  can  always  be  made  without  diffi- 
culty. Every  animal  is  branded,  and  the  brands  are  all 
registered.  One  never  sees  even  an  unbranded  horse  in 
Australia,  unless  it  be  a  wild  animal  in  the  woods.  But  the 
brands  are  altered,  or  else  the  carcasses  are  carried'  away 
while  the  skins  are  left.  And  there  is  undoubtedly  a  feeling 
in  the  pastoral  districts  of  AustraHa,  among  the  class  of  men 
who  labour  on  the  land,  that  the  squatter  is  fair  game  for 
such  depredations.  We  all  know  the  difficulty  which  is  felt 
in  Ireland  as  to  getting  evidence  against  the  perpetrators  of 
agrarian  violence.  There  is  the  same  difficulty  in  these 
colonies  with  reference  to  the  cattle-stealer.  He  has  with 
him  much  of  the  sympathy  of  all  men  of  his  own  class, — 
and  there  are  many  who  do  not  dare  to  give  evidence 
against  him.  The  law  is  severe,  but  it  is  too  often  inopera- 
tive. 

Very  much  that  the  squatter  alleges  against  the  free- 
selecter  is  true.  In  arguing  the  question,  as  I  have  done 
with  many  a  squatter,  I  always  took  the  part  of  the  free- 
selecter,  expressing  a  strong  opinion  that  he  was  the  very 
man  whom  the  colony  should  be  most  anxious  to  encourage, 
and  urging  that  if  here  and  there  a  free-selecter  should 
become  a  thief,  the  law  should  be  made  to  deal  with  him  ; — 
but  not  the  least  did  I  feel  that  the  gentleman  with  whom  I 
might  be  conversing  knew  very  well  where  his  own  shoe 
pinched  him.  A  peculiar  crime  has  grown  up  in  Australia, 
— and  is  attended  by  one  of  the  worst  circumstances  which 
can  accompany  crime.  It  has  assumed  a  quasi-respectability 
among  the  class  of  men  who  are  tempted  to  commit  it.  It 
ig  like  smuggling,  or  illicit  distillation,  or  sedition,  or  the 
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seduction  of  women.  There  is  little  or  no  shame  attached 
to  it  among  those  with  whom  the  cattle-stealers  live.  It  is 
regarded  as  fair  war  by  the  small  agriculturist  against  the  ascen- 
dant squatter.  A  man  may  be  a  cattle-dealer,  and  yet  in  his  way 
a  decent  fellow.  I  was  once  standing  by,  over  a  kangaroo 
which  we  had  hunted,  and  which  a  free-selecter  who  had 
made  one  in  the  hunt  was  skinning.  There  were  two  or  three 
others  also  by.  The  man  was  a  good  sportsman,  but  I  had 
been  told  that  he  liked  other  people's  meat.  "  You  have 
heard  of  the  cattle-stealers,  sir,"  he  said,  looking  up  at  me, 
"This  is  the  way  they  do  it  by  moonlight,  I'm  told."  He 
skinned  the  kangaroo  with  great  skill  and  quickness,  and  I 
was  sure  that  he  was  no  novice  at  the  business.  He  knew 
well  enough  that  by  what  he  did  and  what  he  said  he  was 
owning  himself  to  have  been  a  cattle-stealer,  but  he  was  not 
a  bit  ashamed  of  it. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  the  free-selecter  should  be  welcomed 
as  a  farmer, — although  it  may  often  be  necessary  to  punish 
him,  or  even  but  to  try  to  punish  him  as  a  cattle-stealer. 
The  more  general  he  becomes,  the  less  necessary  will  it  be 
for  the  squatters  to  depend  for  their  work  on  the  nomad  tribe 
of  wandering  men  which  infest  the  pastoral  districts.  The 
squatter's  work  is  of  such  a  nature  that  he  requires  very  few 
hands  during,  perhaps,  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year,  and 
a  great  many  during  the  other  three  or  four.    From  the 
commencement  of  the  washing  of  his  sheep  to  the  packing 
of  the  last  bale  of  wool,  all  is  hurry,  scurry,  and  eager  busi- 
ness on  the  station.    During  those  three  or  four  months 
men  are  earning  from  him  very  high  wages,  and  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  him  that  he  should  have  a  large  amount  of 
skilled  labour.    Through  the  other  eight  or  nine  months, 
these  men  vanish  from  the  station,  and  have  to  live  else- 
where, either  on  their  savings  or  on  other  labour, — or  by  a 
species  of  beggary  which  is  common  in  the  colonies  and  the 
weight  of  which  falls  altogether  on  the  squatters.    Now  the 
free-selecter,  who  is  also  a  shearer,  has  a  home  to  go  to,  and 
other  pursuits  of  his  own.    This  temporary  work  suits  his 
needs,  and  enables  him  to  live  on  his  bit  of  land  without 
stealing  cattle.     And  th^n  the  free-selecter  will  come 
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whether  he  be  welcomed  or  not.  As  he  is  a  necessity,  it 
must  surely  be  wise  to  make  the  best  of  him. 

The  nomad  tribe  of  pastoral  labourers, — of  men  who 
profess  to  be  shepherds,  boundary-riders,  sheep-washers, 
shearers,  and  the  like, — form  altogether  one  of  the  strangest 
institutions  ever  known  in  a  land,  and  one  which  to  my 
eyes  is  more  degrading  and  more  injurious  even  than  that 
other  institution  of  sheep-stealing.  It  is  common  to  all  the 
Australian  colonies,  and  has  arisen  from  the  general  feeling 
of  hospitality  which  is  always  engendered  in  a  new  country 
by  the  lack  of  sufficient  accommodation  for  travellers.  In 
the  pastoral  districts  it  is  understood  that  when  hospitality 
is  demanded  from  a  squatter  it  shall  be  given.  At  small 
stations  there  are  two  classes  of  welcome.  The  labouring 
man,  with  his  "  swag"  over  his  back, — the  "  swag  "  being 
his  luggage,  comprising  probably  all  the  property  he  has  in 
the  world, — is  sent  to  the  "  hut."  There  is  a  hut  at  every 
station,  fitted  up  with  bunks,  in  which  the  workmen  sleep. 
Here  the  wanderer  is  allowed  to  stretch  his  blanket  for  the 
night,— and  on  all  such  occasions  two  meals  are  allowed  to 
him.  He  has  meat  and  flour  in  the  morning,  and  meat  and 
flour  in  the  evening.  Then  he  passes  on  his  way.  If  the 
traveller  be  of  another  description, — a  squatter  himself,  an 
overseer  journeying  from  one  station  to  another,  a  man  who 
on  any  pretence  claims  to  be  akin  to  gentlehood, — he  is 
taken  into  the  squatter's  house,  and  sits  at  the  squatter's 
table,  and  has  tea  as  well  as  bread  and  meat, — and  brandy 
and  water,  if  brandy  and  water  be  the  family  beverage.  On 
large  stations,  at  which  the  overseer  has  a  separate  residence, 
travellers  of  this  superior  class  are  relegated  to  his  house, 
and  the  great  squatter  hears  nothing  about  it, — except  that 
he  defrays  the  cost  of  the  entertainment.  In  this  way  a 
wide  hospitality  is  exercised,  which  has  become  proverbial ; 
which,  when  thus  described,  has  an  Arcadian  charm  about  it 
which  is  quite  refreshing  to  the  imagination; — but  which 
has  led  to  a  terrible  evil  under  which  the  squatter  groans 
with  all  but  acknowledged  impotence. 

This  evil  concerns  only  the  first-named  class  of  wanderer. 
I  have  heard  no  squatter  complain  of  the  burden  of  enter- 
taining men  who  are  travelling  from  one  part  of  the  colonies 
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to  another  on  legitimate  business.  A  certain  allowance  is 
made  for  the  expense,  and  the  practice  is  recognised  as 
being  convenient  to  all  parties.  But  it  has  come  to  be  very 
far  from  convenient  as  regards  the  so-called  workman  with 
his  "  swag."  By  many  men  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  way 
of  living  which  enables  them  to  spend  in  rapid  debauch  the 
money  earned  by  the  labour  of  a  few  months,  and  to  exist 
in  idleness  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  By  many 
others  it  has  been  adopted  as  the  practice  of  the  entire 
twelvemonth.  The  expense  thus  entailed  upon  stations  has 
become  incredibly  great.  One  gentleman  told  me  that  such 
men  cost  him  ;^3oo  a  year.  I  heard  of  a  squatter's  estab- 
lishment in  Victoria  at  which  _;!^i,oqo  a  year  was  expended 
in  this  involuntary  entertainment  of  vagabond  strangers. 
And  the  evil  by  no  means  ends  here.  A  mode  of  life  is 
afforded  to  recusant  labourers  which  enables  men  to  refuse 
work  at  fair  terms,  and  to  rebel  against  their  masters  when 
their  work  or  their  wages  are  not  to  their  liking.  They 
know  that  the  squatters  of  the  colonies  do  not  dare  to 
refuse  them  food  and  shelter. 

Such  men,  when  they  appear,  generally  ask  for  work. 
They  not  unfrequently  come  on  horseback,  and  always  bring 
tlieir  luggage, — a  blanket,  a  tin  pot,  and  some  small  per- 
sonalties wrapped  up  in  the  blanket.  The  squatter,  or  more 
probably  the  overseer,  knows  very  well  from  the  man's 
aspect  that  he  does  not  mean  to  work.  Sometimes  he  is 
asked  to  chop  wood  before  he  has  his  supper,  but  as  a  rule 
it  is  understood  that  such  demand  will  not  be  efficacious 
for  any  good  purpose.  It  is  better  to  let  him  have  his  lump 
of  meat  and  his  flour,  with  use  of  a  bunk, — and  then  pass 
on  to  the  next  squatter.  But  the  lump  of  meat,  and  the 
flour,  and  the  use  of  the  bunk  he  must  have. 

But  why  must  he  have  them  ?  The  overseer  could  refuse 
the  accustomed  liberality,  and  the  man  with  some  growling 
would  pass  on  and  "  camp  out "  with  an  empty  stomach 
under  some  log.  Or  why,  at  any  rate,  should  not  the  food 
be  refused  till  it  have  been  first  earned  by  sufficient  work  ? 
"  There  be  the  logs,  my  friend.  Reduce  them  to  conve- 
nient firewood, — as  may  be  done  by  three  hours'  work, — 
and  you  shall  be  fed.    Dark  is  it  ?    Then  you  should  come 
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earlier  and  earn  your  victuals.  But  victuals  without  earn- 
ing you  shall  not  have."  The  squatter  who  did  so  would  be 
at  once  known ;  his  sheep  would  be  slaughtered ;  his  fences 
would  be  burned ;  and  his  horses  would  be  houghed.  The 
vagabond  wayfarers  are  too  numerous  and  too  strong,  and 
are  able  to  obtain  by  terrorism  that  which  hospitality  no 
longer  bestows.  A  squatter  with  his  fences  burned  would 
be  a  ruined  man. 

The  social  injury  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
is  worse  even  to  the  pastoral  labourer  himself  than  to  the 
squatter.  The  squatter  can  live  and  bear  it, — though  the 
burden  is  grievous  to  him.  Meat  is  cheap, — and  if  the 
station  be  small  the  calls  on  him  are  comparatively  few. 
But  the  men  themselves  who  practise  this  life  are  reduced 
almost  to  savagery.  They  become  at  last  no  better  than 
the  blacks.  They  wander  about  in  desolate  solitude,  idle, 
worthless,  and  wretched.  The  idleness  has  been  the  charm ; 
— but  we  all  know  how  infinite  is  the  misery  which  that 
charm  produces. 

I  have  attempted  to  describe  some  of  the  great  troubles 
under  which  squatters  labour, — namely  debt,  free-selecters, 
and  vagabonds.  But  they  have  also  many  others.  Drought, 
floods,  foot-rot  among  their  flocks,  wild  dogs, — or  dingoes, — 
which  prey  upon  their  lambs  and  flurry  their  sheep,  grass- 
seed  which  injures  the  wool,  and  works  its  way  through  the 
skins  of  the  lambs,  utterly  destroying  the  poor  little  bleaters, 
grass  that  is  overgrown  and  rank,  grass  that  won't  grow, 
poisonous  grass,  too  much  grass,  no  grass,— and  then  that 
worst  of  all  miseries,  panic  in  the  wool  trade.  But  these 
are  not  social  in  their  nature,  and  I  will  not  venture  to  give 
any  opinion  of  the  best  way  of  meeting  them.  As  to  the 
debt, — I  am  clear  on  this  point,  that  a  moderate  station 
with  a  moderate  debt,  is  better  than  a  big  station  with  a  big 
debt.  As  to  the  free-selecter, — I  believe  it  will  be  the 
wisest  course  to  welcome  him  and  make  the  best  of  him. 
As  to  the  vagabond  labourer  who  won't  labour,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  all  squatters  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  he 
should  be  abolished  altogether. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DARLING  DOWNS. 

aVhen  I  was  in  Brisbane  in  the  beginning  of  August  I  was 
told  by  one  of  the  great  squatters  of  the  district  which  I 
intended  to  visit  that  if  I  would  come  up  about  the  second 
week  in  September  I  should  see  the  Downs  in  all  their 
glory, — vast  expanses  of  verdant  plain,  waving  with  grass, 
and  greener  than  fields  in  England  in  the  month  of  May. 
In  regard  to  date  I  obeyed  my  friend  to  the  letter,  leaving 
Brisbane  on  the  4th  of  September,  and  returning  to  it  on 
the  2 1  St.  But,  alas,  my  friend  had  made  his  promise  with- 
out remembering  how  fickle  on  such  occasions  are  the 
winds  which  bring,  or  the  winds  which  withhold,  rain  from 
the  Australian  plains.  Rain  was  due,  and  my  friend  had 
counted  on  genial  showers.  But  not  a  drop  had  fallen. 
When  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rockhampton,  sheep 
and  cattle  were  dying  from  want  of  water  and  want  of  grass. 
I  was  told  then  that  not  a  drop  had  fallen  for  six  months. 
Not  a  drop  had  fallen  when  I  started  to  the  Downs,  and  not 
a  drop  had  fallen  when  I  left  them.  I  saw  the  plains,  but 
I  saw  them  either  black  with  fire, — for  it  is  the  custom 
there  to  burn  off  the  old  dry  withered  grass  which  the  sheep 
Avill  not  eat,  in  order  that  the  young  shoots  may  have  room 
to  spring, — either  black  with  fire  or  brown  with  droughts. 
The  roots  stood  apart,  stiff,  rough,  and  unappetizing  to  any 
sheep, — showing  the  bare  black  soil  between  the  intervals, 
showing  here  and  there  broad  fissures,  thirsty,  gaping,  and 
ugly.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  miracle  that  any  sheep  could 
live  so  pastured.    The  name  of  "  Darling  Downs  "  is  given 
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to  this  district  because  it  differs  from  the  great  majority  of 
the  area  occupied  by  Austrahan  squatters  in  this, — that  the 
land  is  open  instead  of  being  covered  by  wood.  It  consists 
of  vast  level  plains  more  like  the  prairies  of  Illinois  than  any 
other  region  I  have  seen, — though  very  much  less  in  extent 
than  the  prairies.  Even  Cu  the  Darling  Downs  one  gets 
almost  beyond  the  sight  of  trees ;  whereas  the  squatter 
generally  lives  "  in  the  bush,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  pas- 
tures his  sheep  among  thick  woodlands. 

I  went  by  coach  to  the  town  of  Ipswich,  and  stayed 
there  a  day,  seeing  with  due  diligence  all  the  institutions  of 
the  place.  There  was  a  handsome  school  for  the  sons  of 
men  of  the  better  class,  towards  the  expense  of  which 
_;2{^i,ooo  per  annum  is  defrayed  from  the  general  taxes  of 
the  country.  Then  there  was  the  post-office,  and  a  public 
room  for  purposes  of  amusement  and  instruction  which  did 
not  seem  to  be  much  used,  two  or  three  mercantile  establish- 
ments, and  the  usual  assortment  of  rectangular  streets  which 
no  doubt  is  convenient,  but  which  seems  to  forbid  any  new 
town  to  be  picturesque.  But  the  great  glory  of  Ipswich  is 
the  fact  that  it  returns  three  members  to  parhament.  It  has 
a  population  of  about  five  thousand  persons.  Rockhampton 
with  about  the  same  number  returns  one  member.  This 
appeared  to  be  another  argument  for  separation.  But  I  was 
assured  that  as  Brisbane  had  four  members,- — or  in  reality 
five,  for  its  suburb  of  Fortitude  Valley  returns  a  member, — 
it  was  indispensable  that  Ipswich  should  have  at  least  three. 
The  two  favoured  towns,  with  a  joint  population  of  eighteen 
thousand,  return  exactly  a  quarter  of  the  members  sent  to 
parliament  by  the  entire  colony,  with  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  This  also  seemed  to  tend 
the  same  way. 

From  Ipswich  I  rode  across  Cunningham  Gap,  through 
the  range  of  hills  which  runs  down  the  whole  eastern  coast 
of  Australia,  dividing  the  narrow  eastern  strip  of  the  conti- 
nent from  the  wide  plains  of  the  interior,  staying  a  night  at 
a  station  on  each  foot  of  the  mountains.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  was  the  prettiest  scenery  that  I  saw  in 
Queensland,  The  two  houses  were  beautifully  situated,  and 
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the  ride  between  them  was  magnificent.  In  going  over  tlie 
Gap  itself  we  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  climb;  but  the 
Climbing  was  by  no  means  Alpine  in  its  nature, — as  wi'l  be 
understood  when  I  say  that  we  drove  our  horses  before  us. 
Any  one  who  may  visit  Queensland  as  a  tourist  should  cer- 
tainly pass  through  Cunningham  Gap. 

I  was  hardly  yet  upon  the  Downs,  and  at  these  stations 
under  the  mountains  did  not  find  things  all  black  and  brown 
as  I  did  when  I  reached  the  plains,  but  even  here  there  was 
a  cry  for  rain,  and  a  feeling  that  unless  rain  came  soon 
squatting  affairs  would  begin  to  "  look  blue." 

Thence  I  went  to  the  little  town  of  Warwick,  which  in 
that  part  of  the  world  is  held  to  be  the  perfection  of  a  town. 
"  You  will  think  Warwick  very  pretty,"  everybody  said  to 
me.  I  did  not  think  Warwick  at  all  pretty.  It  is  unfinished, 
parallelogrammic,  and  monotonous ;  and  the  mountains  are 
just  too  far  from  it  to  give  it  any  attraction, — as  is  also  the 
sluggish  Condamine  River.  It  is  not  so  rugged  as  are  many 
of  the  towns.  And,  though  here  as  in  other  colonial  towns 
the  houses  are  intermittent  and  every  other  lot  apparently 
vacant,  there  has  been  an  eye  to  decency.  But  when  I  am 
told  that  such  a  place  is  pretty,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
speaker  means.  That  it  should  be  clean  is  creditable ;  that 
it  should  be  progressive  is  satisfactory ; — but  that  it  should 
be  ugly  is  a  necessity  of  its  condition.  I  found  Warwick  to 
be  clean,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  prosperous ; — and,  which 
was  very  much  to  my  purpose,  I  found  in  it  an  excellent 
inn,  kept  by  one  Bugden.  And  I  found  there  Chang,  the 
great  Chinese  giant,  about  to  show  himself  at  2S.  a  head  on 
the  evening  of  my  arrival.  But  I  had  not  come  from  London 
to  Warwick  to  see  Chang,  and  I  neglected  an  opportunity 
which,  perhaps,  may  never  occur  to  me  again. 

From  Warwick  I  got  by  railway  to  the  first  of  the  great 
Darling  Down  stations,  which  I  visited,  and  from  thence 
went  on  across  country  from  one  to  another  till  I  had  visited 
some  six  or  seven  of  those  which  are  the  largest  and  the 
most  renowned.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  any  descrip- 
tion of  each,  as  I  could  hardly  do  so  without  personal  refer- 
ences, which  are  always  distasteful  when  hospitaUty  has  been 
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given  and  taken.  To  say  that  Mr.  Smith's  house  is  well- 
built  or  his  wife  agreeable  is  almost  as  great  a  sin  as  to 
declare  that  Mr.  Jones's  wine  was  bad  or  his  daughter  ugly. 
At  all  these  houses  I  found  a  plentiful  easy  life,  full  of 
material  comfort,  informal,  abundant,  careless,  and  most 
unlike  life  in  England.  There  were  two  great  faults,  namely 
these, — that  a  man  was  expected  to  eat  two  dinners  every 
day,  and  that  no  credence  could  be  given  when  any  hour 
was  named  for  any  future  event.  Breakfast  at  eight  would 
simply  mean  to  the  stranger,  after  some  short  experience, 
that  the  meal  would  be  ready  some  time  after  nine.  A  start 
promised  for  ten  is  thought  to  be  made  very  punctually  if 
effected  at  eleven.  As  regards  the  evening  meal,  the  second 
dinner,  there  is  no  pretence  of  any  solicitude  as  to  time. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  done  after  it,  and  therefore  what  can 
it  matter  ?  This  second  dinner  differs  from  the  first  only  in 
this, — that  there  is  always  tea  on  the  table.  There  is  often 
tea  also  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  But  the  generous  liver 
need  on  that  account  have  no  fear  at  all  that  he  will  be 
debarred  from  other  beverages.  In  the  squatter's  house 
there  is  always  brandy  and  water  within  reach,  and  the  tea- 
pot, after  breakfast,  is  generally  flanked  by  the  decanter. 
The  products  of  the  colonies  are  always  dear  to  the  colonial 
mind,  and  sometimes  praise  is  expected  for  colonial  wine 
which  a  prejudiced  old  Englishman  feels  that  he  can  hardly 
give.  I  have  also  been  frowned  upon  by  bright  eyes  because 
I  could  not  eat  stewed  wallabi.  Now  the  wallabi  is  a  little 
kangaroo,  and  to  my  taste  is  not  nice  to  eat  even  when 
stewed  to  the  utmost  with  wine  and  spices. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  life  that  I  led  at  these  stations.  I 
like  tobacco  and  brandy  and  water,  with  an  easy-chair  out 
on  a  verandah,  and  my  slippers  on  my  feet.  And  I  hke  men 
who  are  energetic  and  stand  up  for  themselves  and  their 
own  properties.  I  like  having  horses  to  ride  and  kangaroos 
to  hunt,  and  sheep  became  quite  a  fascination  to  me  as  a 
subject  of  conversation.  And  I  liked  that  roaming  from  one 
house  to  another, — with  a  perfect  conviction  that  five  minutes 
would  make  me  intimate  with  the  next  batch  of  strangers. 
Men  in  these  Colonies  are  never  ashamed  of  their  poverty; 
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nor  are  they  often  proud  of  their  wealth.  In  all  country  hfe 
in  Austraha  there  is  an  absence  of  any  ostentation  or  striving 
after  effect —which  is  delightful.  Such  as  their  life  is,  the 
squatters  share  it  with  you,  giving  you,  as  is  fitting  for  a 
stranger,  the  best  they  have  to  give.  Upon  the  Darling 
Downs  the  stations  are  large  and  the  accommodation  plen- 
tiful;  but  I  have  been  on  many  sheep-runs  which  were  not 
so  well  found, — at  which  bedrooms  were  scarce,  and  things 
altogether  were  less  well  arranged.  But  there  is  never  any 
shame  as  to  the  inferiority,  never  any  pretence  at  superiority. 
What  there  is,  is  at  your  service.  If  there  be  not  a  whole 
bedroom  for  you,  there  is  half  a  bedroom.  If  there  be  not 
wine,  there  is  brandy  or  rum ; — if  no  other  meat,  there  is  at 
least  mutton.  If  the  house  be  full,  some  young  man  can 
turn  out  and  go  to  the  barracks,  or  sleep  on  the  verandah. 
If  all  the  young  men  have  been  turned  out  the  old  men  can 
follow  them.  It  is  a  rule  of  life  on  a  sheep-run  that  the 
station  is  never  so  full  that  another  guest  need  be  turned 
away. 

These  houses, — stations  as  they  are  called, — are  built  after 
a  very  simple  and  appropriate  fashion.  There  is  not  often 
any  upper  storey.  Every  room  is  on  the  ground  floor. 
There  is  always  a  verandah,  running  the  length  of  the  house, 
and  not  unfrequently  continued  round  the  ends.  The  rooms 
all  open  out  upon  the  verandah,  and  generally  have  no 
communication  with  each  other.  The  kitchen  is  invariably 
a  separate  building,  usually  attached  to  the  house  by  a 
covered  way.  When  first  building  his  residence  the  squatter 
probably  has  had  need  for  but  small  accommodation,  and 
has  constructed  his  house  with  perhaps  three  rooms.  Chil- 
dren have  come,  and  guests,  and  increased  demands,  and 
increased  house-room  has  been  wanted.  Another  little 
house  has  therefore  been  joined  on  to  the  first,  and  then 
perhaps  a  third  added.  I  have  seen  an  establishment  con- 
sisting of  seven  such  little  houses.  Many  hours  are  passed 
in  the  verandah,  in  which  old  people  sit  in  easy-chairs  and 
young  men  lie  about,  seeming  to  find  the  boards  soft 
enough  for  luxurious  ease.  Attached  to  the  station  there  is 
always  a  second  home  called  the  barracks,  or  the  cottage,  in 
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which  the  young  men  have  their  rooms.  There  are  fre- 
quently one  or  two  such  young  men  attached  to  a  sheep- 
station,  either  learning  their  business  or  earning  salaries  as 
superintendents.  According  to  the  terms  of  intimacy 
existing,  or  to  the  arrangements  made,  these  men  live  with 
the  squatter's  family  or  have  a  separate  table  of  their  own. 
They  live  a  life  of  plenty,  freedom,  and  hard  work,  but  one 
which  is  not  surrounded  by  the  comforts  which  young  men 
require  at  home.  Two  or  three  share  the  same  room,  and 
the  washing  apparatus  is  chiefly  supplied  by  the  neighbouring 
creek.  Tubs  are  scarce  among  them,  but  bathing  is  almost 
a  rule  of  life.  They  are  up  and  generally  on  horseback  by 
daylight,  and  spend  their  time  in  riding  about  after  sheep. 
The  general  idyllic  idea  of  Arcadian  shepherd-life,  which 
teaches  us  to  believe  that  Tityrus  lies  under  a  beech-tree 
most  of  his  hours,  playing  on  his  reed  and  "  spooning " 
Phyllis,  is  very  unlike  the  truth  in  Australian  pastures. 
Corin  is  nearer  the  mark  when  he  tells  Touchstone  of  his 
greasy  hands.  It  is  a  life,  even  for  the  upper  shepherd  of 
gentle  birth  and  sufficient  means,  of  unremitting  labour 
amidst  dust  and  grease,  amidst  fleeces  and  carcasses.  The 
working  squatter,  or  the  squatter's  working  assistant,  must 
be  a  man  capable  of  ignoring  the  delicacies  of  a  soft  way  of 
living.  He  must  endure  clouds  of  dust,  and  be  not  averse 
to  touch  tar  and  oil,  wool  and  skins.  He  should  be  able  to 
catch  a  sheep  and  handle  him  almost  as  a  nurse  does  a 
baby.  He  should  learn  to  kill  a  sheep,  and  wash  a  sheep, 
and  shear  a  sheep.  He  should  tell  a  sheep's  age  by  his 
mouth, — -almost  by  his  look.  He  should  know  his  breeding, 
and  the  quality  of  his  wool.  He  should  be  able  to  muster 
sheep, — collect  them  in  together  from  the  vast  pastures  on 
which  they  feed,  and  above  all  he  should  be  able  to  count 
them.  He  must  be  handy  with  horses, — doing  anything 
which  has  to  be  done  for  himself.  He  must  catch  his  own 
horse,— for  the  horses  live  on  grass,  turned  out  in  paddocks, 
■ — and  saddle  him.  The  animal  probably  is  never  shod, 
never  groomed,  and  is  ignorant  of  corn.  And  the  young 
man  must  be  able  to  sit  his  horse, — which  perhaps  is  more 
than  most  young  men  could  do  in  England, — for  it  may  be 
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tliat  the  sportive  beast  will  buck  wit?,  the  young  man, 
jumpiny,-  up  into  the  air  with  his  head  between  his  legs, 
L,Mving  his  rider  as  he  does  so  such  a  blow  by  the  contraction 
oi"  his  loins  as  will  make  any  but  an  Australian  young  man 
sore  all  over  for  a  week,  even  if  he  be  not  made  sore  for  a 
much  longer  time  by  being  sent  far  over  the  brute's  head. 
This  young  man  on  a  station  must  have  many  accomplish- 
ments, much  knowledge,  great  capability ;  and  in  return  for 
these  things  he  gets  his  rations,  and  perhaps  ^loo  per 
annum,  perhaps  ^$o,  and  perhaps  nothing.  But  he  lives  a 
free,  pleasant  life  in  the  open  air.  He  has  the  scolding  of 
many  men,  which  is  always  pleasant ;  and  nobody  scolds 
him,  which  is  pleasanter.  He  has  plenty  and  no  care  about 
it.  He  is  never  driven  to  calculate  whether  he  can  afford 
himself  a  dinner, — as  is  often  done  by  many  young  men  at 
home  who  have  dress  coats  to  wear  and  polished  leather 
boots  for  happy  occasions.  He  has  always  a  horse  to  ride, 
or  two  or  three,  if  he  needs  them.  His  salary  is  small,  but 
he  has  nothing  to  buy, — except  moleskin  trousers  and 
flannel  shirts.  He  lives  in  the  open  air,  has  a  good 
digestion,  and  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just.  After  a  time  he 
probably  works  himself  up  into  some  partnership, — and  has 
always  before  him  the  hope  that  the  day  will  come  in  which 
he  too  will  be  a  master  squatter. 

A  sheep  has  to  be  born,  and  washed,  and  shorn, — the 
three  great  operations  of  a  squatter's  life  consisting  in  the 
lambing,  washing,  and  shearing  of  his  flocks.  On  the 
Darling  Downs  in  Queensland  the  lambs  are  dropped  in 
August  and  September.  Washing  commences  in  September, 
and  the  shearing  is  over  not  much  before  Christmas.  I  was 
astonished  to  find  that  the  practice  in  regard  to  washing  and 
shearing  varied  very  much  at  different  stations,  and  that 
very  strong  opinions  were  held  by  the  advocates  of  this  or 
that  system ; — so  that  the  science  of  getting  wool  off  the 
sheep's  back  in  the  best  condition  must  be  regarded  as 
being  even  yet  in  its  infancy.  Many  declare  that  sheep 
should  not  be  washed  at  all,  and  that  the  wool  should  be 
shorn  "  in  the  grease."  My  opinion  will  not,  I  fear,  be 
valued  much  by  the  great  Queensland  squatters,  but,  such 
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as  it  is,  it  goes  with  the  non-washers.  Presuming  that  my 
own  outside  garniture  required  to  be  cleansed,  I  should  not 
like  to  have  it  done  on  my  back ; — and  if  I  knew  that  it  was 
to  be  taken  off  immediately  after  the  operation,  I  should 
think  that  to  be  an  additional  reason  for  deferring  the 
washing  process.  There  are  various  modes  of  washing, — 
but  on  the  stations  which  I  saw  on  the  Darling  Downs  the 
sheep  were  all  "  spouted."  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  to 
the  ordinary  non-pastoral  reader  this  system  of  spouting, 
premising  that  perhaps  some  200,000  sheep  have  to  undergo 
the  process  on  one  station,  and  at  the  same  set  of  spouts. 

But  before  we  get  to  the  spouting  there  is  a  preHminary 
washing  to  be  undergone,  and  as  to  that  also  there  are  fierce 
contests.  Shall  this  preliminary  washing  be  performed  with 
warm  or  with  cold  water  ?  And  then  again  there  is,  so  to 
say,  an  anti-preliminary  washing  in  vogue,  which  some  call 
"  raining."  If  I  remember  riglitly  sheep  were  "  rained  on  " 
in  Queensland  only  at  those  stations  in  which  warm  water 
was  in  demand.  The  sheep  by  thirties  and  forties  were 
driven  into  long  narrow  pens,  over  which  pipes  were  sup- 
ported, pierced  with  holes  from  end  to  end.  Into  these 
pipes  water  is  forced  by  a  steam-engine,  and  pours  itself 
right  and  left,  in  the  guise  of  rain,  over  the  sheep  below. 
In  this  way  the  wool  is  gently  saturated  with  moisture,  and 
then  the  sheep  are  driven  out  of  the  pens  into  long  open 
tanks  filled  with  water,  just  lukewarm.  Here  they  are 
soaked  for  a  few  minutes, — and  this  practice  is  matter  for 
fierce  debate  among  squatters.  I  have  heard  a  squatter 
declare  with  vehement  gesture  that  he  hoped  every  squatter 
would  be  ruined  who  was  mad  enough  to  use  warm  water  at 
his  washpool.  I  have  heard  others  declare  with  equal 
vehemence  that  no  wool  could  be  really  clean  which  had 
not  been  subjected  to  the  process.  For  myself,  I  am  dead 
against  washing  altogether ;  but  if  sheep  are  to  be  washed 
then  I  am  dead  against  warm  water.  The  sheep  becomes 
cold  after  it  and  chill  during  the  three  or  four  days  necessary 
for  drying,  and  in  that  condition  of  the  animal  the  yolk 
which  is  necessary  to  the  excellence  of  the  wool  does  not 
rise,  and  the  fleece  when  taken  off,  though  cleaner  than  it 
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would  otherwise  have  been,  is  less  rich  in  its  quality  and 
less  strong  in  its  fibre. 

But  whether  out  of  tanks  with  warm  water  or  tanks  with 
cold  water,  the  sheep  are  passed  on,  one  by  one,  into  the 
hands  of  the  men  at  the  spouts.  At  one  washpool  I  saw 
fourteen  spouts  at  work,  with  two  men  at  each  spout.  These 
twenty-eight  men  are  quite  amphibious  for  the  time,  standing 
up  to  their  middles  in  a  race  of  running  water.  But  this 
race  is  not  a  natural  stream.  High  over  their  heads  are 
huge  iron  cisterns  which  are  continually  filled  by  a  steam 
pump,  and  which  empty  themselves  by  spouts  from  the 
bottom,  through  which  the  water  comes  with  great  force, — a 
force  which  can  of  course  be  moderated  by  the  weight  of 
water  thrown  in.  The  water  is  kept  at  a  certain  height 
according  to  the  force  wanted,  and  falls  with  the  required 
weight,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  on  a  board 
between  the  two  rough  water-spirits  below.  Now  the  tanks, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  are  high  above  the  water-spirits, 
and  the  sheep  are  brought  out  from  them  on  to  a  small 
intermediate  pen  or  platform,  from  which  they  are  dropped 
one  by  one  down  a  steep  inclined  trap, — each  sheep  by  a 
separate  trap, — into  the  very  hands  of  the  washers.  The 
fall  may  be  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  Then  the  animal 
undergoes  the  real  work  of  washing, — the  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  his  life.  He  is  turned  backwards  and  forwards 
under  the  spout  with  great  violence, — for  great  violence  is 
necessary, — till  the  fury  of  the  water  shall  have  driven  the 
dirt  from  his  fleece.  The  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  lasts,  at 
some  washpools,  half  a  minute, — at  others  as  long  as  a 
minute  and  a  half;  and  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
the  sheep  does  not  like  it.  He  goes  out  of  the  spouter's 
hands,  not  into  the'  water,  but  on  to  steep  boards,  arranged 
so  as  to  give  him  every  facihty  for  travelling  up  to  the 
pen  which  is  to  receive  him.  But.  I  have  seen  sheep  so 
weak  with  what  they  have  endured  as  to  be  unable  to  raise 
themselves  on  to  their  feet.  Indeed  at  some  washpools 
such  was  the  normal  condition  of  the  sheep  when  they 
came  from  the  spouts.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should 
not  be  rough  handling.    That,  and  the  weight  of  the  water 
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together,  prostrates  them.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that  no 
squatter  dares  to  wash  his  rams, — the  pride  of  his  flock, — for 
fear  of  injuring  them.  But,  as  a  rule,  sheep  are  washed  in 
Queensland,  and  this  is  the  fashion  of  their  washing. 

In  Queensland  the  washpool,  as  at  present  arranged,  is 
the  squatter's  great  hobby,  and  next  to  it  his  wool-shed. 
They  are  generally  at  some  distance  from  each  other, — per- 
haps seven  or  eight  miles, — for  the  sheep  must  have  time  to 
dry,  and  it  is  well  that  they  should  travel  a  little  over  the 
pastures,  feeding  as  they  go,  as  being  less  likely  to  become 
again  dirty  with  their  own  dust,  as  they  would  do  if  they 
were  left  together  in  large  numbers.  They  are  mustered  and 
kept  apart  with  infinite  care,  as  ewes  with  their  lambs  must 
not  be  shorn  with  hoggetts,  or  hoggetts  with  old  wethers. 
And  there  are  sheep  of  different  breeding  and  various 
qualities  of  wool  which  must  not  be  mixed.  In  different 
flocks  the  sheep  make  their  way  from  the  washpool  to  the 
wool-shed,  and  then  are  shorn  on  about  the  fourth  day.  It 
is  essentially  necessary  that  they  should  be  dry,  so  that 
rain  during  the  double  process  is  very  detrimental  to  the 
squatter. 

The  wool-shed  is  a  large  building  open  on  every  side, 
with  a  high-pitched  roof, — all  made  of  wood  and  very  rough. 
The  sheep  are  driven  in  either  at  one  end  or  both,  or  at 
three  sides,  according  to  the  'size  of  the  station  and  the 
number  of  sheep  to  be  shorn.  They  are  then  assorted  into 
pens,  from  which  the  shearers  take  them  on  to  the  board ; — 
two,  three,  or  four  shearers  selecting  their  sheep  from  each 
pen.  The  floor,  on  which  the  shearers  absolutely  work,  is 
called  "  the  board."  I  have  seen  as  few  as  four  or  five 
shearing  together,  and  I  have  seen  as  many  as  seventy-six. 
I  have  watched  a  shearer  take  the  wool  off  his  sheep  in  five 
minutes,  and  I  have  seen  a  man  occupied  nearly  fifteen  in 
the  same  operation.  As  they  are  paid  by  the  score  or  by 
the  hundred,  and  not  by  the  day,  the  great  object  is  to  shear 
as  many  as  possible.  I  have  known  a  man  to  shear  ninety- 
five  in  a  day.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  shearing  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  From  sixty  to  seventy  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
day's  work.    But  as  rapidity  of  work  is  so  greatly  to  her 
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workman's  interest,  and  as  too  rapid  a  hand  either  leaves 
the  wool  on  the  sheep's  back  or  else  cuts  skin  and  fleece 
together,  there  is  often  a  diversity  of  opinion  between  the 
squatter  and  the  shearer.  "  Shear  as  quick  as  you  can,"  says 
the  squatter,  who  is  very  anxious  to  get  his  work  out  of 
hand  ; — "  but  let  me  have  all  my  wool, — and  let  it  not  be 
cut  mincemeat-fashion,  but  with  its  full  length  of  staple  ; — 
and  above  all  do  not  mutilate  and  mangle  my  poor  sheep." 
But  the  poor  sheep  are  mutilated  and  mangled  by  many  a 
sore  wound,  and  from  side  to  side  about  the  shed  the 
visitor  hears  the  sound  of  "  Tar."  When  a  sheep  has  been 
wounded  the  shearer  calls  for  tar,  and  a  boy  with  a  tar-pot 
rushes  up  and  daubs  the  gory  wound.  Each  shearer  has  an 
outside  pen  of  his  own  to  which  the  sheep  when  shorn  is 
demitted,  and  so  the  tally  is  kept. 

The  shearer  does  nothing  but  shear.  When  one  sheep 
has  left  his  hand  he  seizes  at  once  another,  being  very  care- 
ful to  select  that  which  will  be  easiest  shorn.  The  fleece, 
when  once  separated  from  the  animal's  back,  is  no  longer  a 
care  to  him.  Some  subordinate  picks  it  up  and  makes  away 
with  it,  when  folded,  to  the  sorter's  table.  The  sorter  is  a 
man  of  mark,  and  should  be  a  man  of  skill,  who  gives  him- 
self airs  and  looks  grand.  It  is  his  business  to  allot  the 
wool  to  its  proper  sphere, — combing  or  clothing,  first  comb- 
ing or  second  combing,  first  Clothing  or  second  clothing, 
broken  wool,  greasy,  ram's-wool,  hoggett's-wool,  lamb's-wool, 
and  the  like.  He  stands  immovable,  and  does  his  work 
with  a  touch,  while  ministers  surround  him,  unfolding  and 
folding,  and  carrying  the  assorted  fleeces  to  their  proper  bins. 
But  I  am  told  that  in  England  very  little  is  thought  of  this 
primary  sorting,  and  that  all  wools  are  re-sorted  as  they  are 
scoured.  The  squatter,  however,  says  that  unless  he  sorted 
his  wool  in  his  own  shed  he  could  not  realise  a  good  price 
for  a  good  article. 

Then  when  the  wool  is  sorted  it  is  pressed.  Every  wool- 
shed  has  its  press,  in  which  the  bales  are  made  into  the 
shape  that  is  familiar  to  the  English  eye.  The  average 
bale  contains  about  400  lb.,  and  these  are  sent  away  on 
bullock-drags,  —  waggons  with  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen 
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bullocks,  down  over  bush  roads,  hundreds  of  miles,  to  the 
seaport  at  which  they  are  shipped.  It  is  a  moot  question 
whether  the  squatter  should  sell  in  the  colony  or  in  London. 
If  prices  be  low,  he  had  better  probably  send  his  produce 
home.  If  they  be  high,  he  had  better  take  the  ball  at  the 
hop,  and  realise  his  money  in  the  colony. 

I  have  said  something  before  of  the  men  employed  at 
these  stations.  The  ordinary  hands, — those  kept  during  the 
whole  year, — are  not  many,  and  of  them  I  may  speak  again 
in  what  words  I  shall  have  to  say  on  the  smaller  stations  in 
New  South  Wales.  But  the  great  work  of  the  year  on  a 
large  run  with  200,000  sheep,  or  perhaps  even  a  larger 
number, — the  work  of  washing  and  shearing, — demands  a 
crowd  of  workmen.  I  found  considerably  above  a  hundred 
employed  by  one  master.  That  which  strikes  an  English- 
man most  forcibly  with  regard  to  these  men  is,  that  the 
squatter  is  called  upon  to  feed  them  all.  Rations  are  given 
out  for  them  in  certain  measured  quantities.  These  rations 
vary  somewhat,  but  in  Queensland  they  were  generally  as 
follows.    For  each  man  per  week  : — 


For  the  ordinary  work  of  the  year  the  squatter  gives  the 
rations  as  part  of  the  allotted  wages.  Shearers,  however, 
are  charged  for  all  that  is  furnished  to  them.  The  squatters 
provide  everything  that  the  men  require, — except  drink,  of 
which  it  is  expected  that  there  shall  be  literally  none  used 
while  the  shearing  is  in  progress.  The  squatter  keeps 
in  his  store  tobacco,  currants,  pickles,  jam,  boots,  shirts, 
moleskin  trousers,  shears,  coffee, — and  various  condiments. 
These  are  supplied  to  the  men  at  prices  fixed  by  the  squat» 
ter, — and  so  fixed  as  generally  to  leave  some  little  profit. 
Were  it  not  so,  there  would  be  a  certain  loss.  But  under 
this  system  the  squatter  becomes  a  shopkeeper,  with  a 
monopoly  of  supply  to  certain  persons, — and  no  doubt 
unfairly  high  prices  may  sometimes  be  charged. 


Meat 
Flour 
Sugar 
Tea 


141b. 
81b. 
2  lb. 
ilb. 


DARLING  DOWNS. 
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For  shearing  on  the  Darling  Downs  the  usual  rate  is 
35.  4d.  a  score.  If  a  man  shear  seventy  sheep,  which  is  no 
extraordinary  number,  he  will  earn  iis.  Sd.  a  day.  But  it 
may  be  that  the  shearing  will  be  stopped  by  wet  weather, 
and  then  he  must  remain  idle.  He  is  bound  by  a  contract, 
very  strongly  worded  in  the  employer's  favour,  to  remain 
till  the  shearing  be  done ; — and  is  very  much  at  the  mercy 
of  the  squatter.  He  can  be  dismissed  at  a  word  if  the 
squatter  or  his  superintendent  disapprove  of  his  style  of 
shearing,  and  is  subject  to  certain  fines.  Rules  are  fixed  up 
on  the  shed  which  he  must  obey, — and  if  he  rebel,  he  is 
sent  at  once  from  the  shed.  I  have  told  in  a  previous  chapter 
how  one  poor  man  revenged  himself  by  means  of  his  poetical 
genius.  It  is  not  often,  however,  that  differences  arise. 
The  squatter  is  very  anxious  to  have  his  sheep  shorn,  and 

remembers  the  old  proverb  which  tells  him  that  the  

he  knows  is  better  than  the  he  don't  know.    I  was 

surprised  to  find  what  bad  shearing  was  endured, — bad 
shearing  induced  not  by  want  of  skill  or  idleness,  but  by 
the  rapidity  which  task-work  is  sure  to  produce.  The  sheep 
were  cut  horribly, — as  I  thought ; — and  but  little  was  said. 

The  shearers  find  their  own  cook,  and  pay  him  2s.  6d.  a 
week  each.  So  that,  with  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  shearers, 
the  cook  would  seem  to  have  a  good  place.  But  with  such 
a  number  there  must  be  assistant  cooks, — found  by  the 
master  cook ;  and  the  men  are  both  particular  and  impatient. 
They  want  hot  coffee  very  early,  hot  meat  for  breakfast, 
messes  with  vegetables  for  dinner,  hot  meat  for  supper ; — 
and  are  imperative  as  to  hot  plum-buns  with  their  tea. 
Plums  and  currants  seem  to  be  essential  to  shearing. 

Drink  is  the  great  crime ; — but  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  as 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  shearers  are  not  great  criminals 
while  at  their  work.  It  is  expected  that  they  shall  drink 
nothing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  shearing.  Any 
man  known  to  bring  spirits  to  the  station  is  at  once  dis- 
missed,— and  a  man  who  wanders  away  to  some  distant 
public-house,  even  when  his  work  for  the  day  is  done,  is 
supposed  to  disobey  orders.  In  England  we  give  men 
beer  at  their  work,  and  make  no  inquiry  as  to  their  doings 
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after  the  close  of  their  labour, — being  contented  that  they 
shall  come  to  th«ir  work  sober  enough  to  perform  it.  On 
sheep-stations,  at  shearing  time,  to  drink  is  not  only  to  sin, 
— but  to  commit  the  one  sin  that  cannot  be  forgiven.  If 
they  do  drink,  they  drink  spirits.  Beer  has  not  as  yet 
become  the  beverage  of  the  country — nor  wine,  as  I  trust  it 
will  do  before  long. 

The  washers  receive  wages  at  different  rates  at  different 
stations.  I  may  perhaps  say  that  3^.  9^.  a  day  is  the 
average  payment  for  men  out  of  the  water,  and  4s,  gd.  for 
men  in  the  water.  These  men  have,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
rations  above  named,  without  payment.  I  believe  that  the 
man's  food, — the  food  that  is  given  to  him  free, — costs  the 
squatter  about  5^.  6d.  a  week,  so  that  a  washer  will  earn 
about  ^1  14^.  a  week.  The  washer's  food  is  cooked  for 
him  by  the  squatter. 

The  men  are  provided  with  huts  or  barracks  in  which 
they  sleep.  These  are  fitted  up  with  bunks, — but  each 
man  brings  his  own  blankets.  A  shearer  will  often  take 
away  from  ;^2^  to  ;^3o  as  his  wages  after  shearing,  and  a 
washer  as  much  as  ^15.  But  then,  alas,  comes  the  time 
for  drinking  ! 

I  spent  a  very  pleasant  time  on  the  Darling  Downs, — 
perhaps  the  more  so  because  the  rigid  rule  which  prevailed 
in  the  wool-shed  and  at  the  washpool  in  regard  to  alcohol 
was  not  held  to  be  imperative  at  the  squatters'  houses.  I 
could  hardly  understand  how  a  hospitable  gentleman  could 
press  me  to  fill  my  glass  again, — as  hospitable  gentlemen 
did  do  very  often, — while  he  dilated  on  the  wickedness  of  a 
shearer  who  should  venture  to  think  of  a  glass  of  rum,  I 
took  it  all  in  good  part,  and  preached  no  sermons  on  that 
subject.  I  had  some  very  good  kangaroo  hunting, — and 
was  surprised  to  find  how  well  horses  could  carry  me  which 
went  out  every  day,  eat  nothing  but  grass,  and  had  no 
shoes  on  their  feet, 
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SUGAR.     LABOUR  FROM  THE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS. 

Wool  is  no  doubt  the  staple  produce  of  Queensland,  as  it  is 
of  the  other  colonies  ;  but  in  Queensland,  next  to  woidI, 
sugar  has  lately  become  the  most  important  article.  It  has 
been  found  that  much  of  the  soil  is  fitted  for  the  growth  of 
the  sugar-cane,  and  that  in  many  districts  the  climate  is 
equally  favourable.  The  best  sugar  district  is  about  Port 
Mackay,  north  of  Rockhampton,  which  I  did  not  visit.  But 
the  growth  of  the  cane,  which  is  a  purely  agricultural  em- 
ployment, has  hitherto,  all  the  world  over,  been  joined  with 
the  two  manufacturing  trades  of  making  sugar  and  distillinft 
rum.  In  Cuba,  in  British  Guiana,  in  the  West  Indies,  and, 
I  believe,  also  in  the  Mauritius,  sugar  and  rum  are  always 
made  by  the  planter.  At  first  it  seemed  to  be  necessary 
that  this  should  be  done  also  in  Queensland,  and  therefore 
the  growth  of  cane  was  impeded  by  the  necessity  of  a  large 
capital, — or  of  a  crushing  debt.  Gradually  the  old  idea  on 
this  subject  is  vanishing,  and  small  men, — free-selecters  and 
others, — are  growing  cane  for  sale  to  the  owners  of  the 
mills.  Their  future  success  or  failure  is  a  question  alto- 
gether of  labour, — and  it  is  one  which  is  now  trembling  in 
uncertainty.  Queensland  at  present  is  supplying  itself  with 
labour  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  the  men  employed 
are  called  Polynesians,  or  Canakers,  or  Islanders  ;  but  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  Queensland  will  be  allowed  to 
do  so  long.  The  philanthropists  are  hard  at  work  to  hinder 
them, — working  as  they  always  do  with  the  best  intentions, 
working  as  they  so  often  do  in  much  ignorance. 
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I  may  as  well  go  into  the  question  of  South  Sea  Island 
labour  at  once, — premising,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so, 
that  some  years  since  I  ventured  to  express  an  opinion, 
exactly  similar  to  that  I  now  entertain,  in  reference  to  the 
employment  of  Coolie  labour  for  the  growth  of  sugar  in 
Demerara  and  Trinidad,' — which  colonies  I  found  on  the 
road  to  renewed  success  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
body  of  imported  workmen,  who  were  treated  with  uniform 
kindness  and  care.  Then  as  now  there  was  a  fear  in  Eng- 
land that  these  foreigners  in  a  new  country  would  become 
slaves  under  new  bonds,  and  that  a  state  of  things  would 
be  produced, — less  horrible  indeed  than  the  slavery  of  the 
negroes  who  were  brought  into  the  West  Indies  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  equally  unjust  and  equally  opposed  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  men  concerned.  And  it  was 
alleged  then  that  benevolence  and  good  intention  on  the 
part  of  those  who  might  first  institute  such  an  immigration 
of  foreign  labourers,  would  not  suffice  to  protect  a  crowd 
of  poor  ignorant  strangers  from  the  natural  greed  of  the 
employer, — who  would  carry  on  his  operations  far  from  strict 
control,  far  from  the  eyes  of  England,  altogether  out  of 
sight  of  Exeter  Hall.  Is  it  not  incumbent  on  philanthropy 
in  the  present  age  to  see  that  no  new  form  of  serfdom  be 
introduced, — at  any  rate  on  soil  owned  by  the  British 
Crown, — and  to  guard  with  all  the  eyes  of  Argus  any 
approaches  to  the  abomination  of  slavery  ?  That  is  the 
argument  from  the  philanthropical  side,  stated,  I  trust,  fairly, 
— and  that  argument  I  do  not  pretend  to  combat.  Let  us 
have  no  slavery,  in  God's  name.  Be  careful.  Guard  the 
approaches.  Defend  the  defenceless.  Protect  the  poor 
ignorant  dusky  foreigner  from  the  possible  rapacity  of  the 
sugar-planter.  But,  in  doing  this,  know  at  any  rate  what  you 
are  doing,  and  be  not  led  away  by  a  rampant  enthusiasm  to 
do  evil  to  all  parties.  Remember  the  bear  who'  knocked  out 
his  friend's  brains  with  the  brickbat  when  he  strove  to  save 
him  from  the  fly.  An  ill-conducted  enthusiasm  may  not 
only  debar  Queensland  from  the  labour  which  she  requires, 
but  debar  also  these  poor  savages  from  their  best  and  nearest 
civihsation.    Let  philanthropists  at  any  rate  look  into  the 
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matter  somewhat  closely  before  they  make  heavy  charges 
against  the  Queensland  government  and  the  Queensland 
sugar-growers  because  they  employ  Islanders  in  the  colony. 
If  they  be  in  earnest  let  them  send  over  some  one  who  may 
learn  the  truth  for  them, — some  agent  or  messenger  capable 
of  finding  out  the  truth  and  of  telHng  them  without  preju- 
dice what  are  the  real  facts  of  this  trade. 

\Vhen  I  was  in  Queensland  I  saw  that  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  home  was  drawn  to  the  matter, 
and  that  our  own  Colonial  Secretary,  if  not  frightened,  was  at 
any  rate  not  quite  assured  on  the  subject.  It  is  hard  enough 
for  a  Colonial  Secretary  to  get  accurate  information  as  to 
facts  in  a  self-governing  colony.  He  appHes  to  the  governor, 
and  the  governor  applies  to  the  executive  officers, — and  the 
executive  officers  in  the  colony  are  the  very  men  of  whose 
management  or  mismanagement  in  such  an  affair  as  this  the 
philanthropists  at  home  stand  especially  in  dread.  But  I 
observe  that  the  Queensland  prime  minister,  in  concluding 
a  report  on  the  subject  to  the  acting-governor  of  Queens- 
land, on  the  i2th  of  April,  1871,  makes  to  the  home  govern- 
ment the  very  suggestion  which  I  have  made  to  the  philan- 
thropists. "  So  much  misapprehension,"  he  says,  "  exists  in 
England  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  these  Islanders, 
that  I  would  suggest  to  your  Excellency  the  desirability  of 
making  such  representations  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  as  would  lead  to  the  appointment  by  the  Impe- 
rial government  of  a  commission  to  examine  into  and  report 
upon  the  whole  subject."  This  was  written  in  consequence 
of  a  representation  made  to  the  Colonial  Office  at  home,  by 
certain  gentlemen  of  whom  I  intend  to  speak  in  no  mocking 
sense  when  I  call  them  philanthropists ; — and  was  grounded 
on  reports  made  either  to  them  or  in  the  public  press  by 
two  gentlemen  at  Brisbane  adverse  to  the  system  of  Poly- 
nesian labour. 

I  will  now  describe  "  the  state  of  things,"  as  clearly  as  I 
can,  and  will  explain  what  I  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  oppo- 
sition to  it  in  the  colony.  These  Polynesians  are  brought 
into  Queensland  in  vessels  under  government  superinten- 
dence, and  irv  conformity  with  an  act  of  the  Queensland 
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parliament  passed  with  the  view  of  protecting  them  from  the 
rapacity  of  merchants  and  the  possible  evil  of  kidnapping 
by  British  or  colonial  captains.  There  is  also  attached  to 
every  such  vessel  a  government  agent.  The  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  in  full  force  when  the  representation  was  made  to 
which  I  have  alluded ;  but  the  appointment  of  a  government 
agent  was  since  introduced, — introduced  for  aught  I  know 
in  consequence  of  the  representation.  The  act,  dated  March 
8th,  1868,  is  long,  and  will  hardly  bear  quotation;  but  all 
the  clauses  are  arranged  so  as  to  protect  the  Polynesian 
labourer, — to  protect  him  specially  in  his  act  of  emigration 
from  home, — and  to  insure  that  justice  shall  be  done  to  him 
on  his  arrival  in  Queensland.  His  clothes  and  diet  aboard 
ship  are  prescribed,  his  clothes  and  diet  during  his  sojourn 
with  his  master  are  fixed ;  his  wages  are  fixed,  and  the 
means  of  return  at  the  end  of  three  years'  work  in  the 
colony,  without  cost  to  himself,-  are  insured  to  him.  He  is 
to  have,— 

DIET. 

Beef  or  mutton  . 
Bread  or  flour  ... 
Molasses  or  sugar  . 
Vegetables 

or  lice  4  oz.,  or  maize  meal  8  oz. 
Tobacco . 

Salt  .... 
Soap      ....  * 


I  lb.  daily. 

1  lb.  „ 

5  oz-  ). 

2  lb.  „ 

oz.  weekly. 
2  oz.  ,, 
4  oz-  fi 


CLOTHING. 

Shirts    ........  2  yearly. 

Trousers   2,, 

Hat    I  „ 

Blankets  (a  pair)   I  >> 


And  he  is  to  be  provided  with  residence  and  medical  atten- 
dance. He  can  be  transferred  from  one  employer  to 
another,  but  not  without  the  sanction  of  the  government. 
He  cannot  be  moved  out  of  the  colony  till  the  expiration 
of  the  three  years  without  his  own  consent  and  that  of  the 
governor.  He  cannot  be  punished  otherwise  than  by 
appeal  to  a  magisterial  bench, — in  which  case  he  would  be 
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dealt  with  as  would  be  any  other  person  accused  of  break- 
ing the  law.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years  he  receives 
wages  at  the  rate  of  ^6  per  annum ; — or  ;^i8  in  all.  This 
must  be  paid  to  him  in  money,  and  this  he  invariably  lays 
out  in  the  purchase  of  articles  which  he  takes  back  with  h>.n 
to  the  islands, — tools,  calico,  cloth,  small  pieces  of  furniture, 
boxes,  ornaments,  and  the  like.  In  considering  the  amount 
of  money-wages  the  master  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  man 
has  been  fed,  housed,  and  clothed,  and  that  the  wages  repre- 
sent his  savings. 

I  have  seen  these  men  working  under  various  masters 
and  at  various  employments.  No  doubt  their  importance 
to  Queensland  mainly  attaches  to  the  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  sugar ;  but  they  are  also  engaged  in  wharves,  about 
the  towns,  in  meat-preserving  establishments,  in  some 
instances  as  shepherds,  and  occasionally  as  domestic  ser- 
vants. I  have  told  how  I  was  rowed  up  the  river  Mary  by 
a  crew  of  these  islanders.  They  are  always  clean,  and 
bright,  and  pleasant  to  be  seen.  They  work  well,  but  they 
know  their  own  position  and  importance.  I  never  saw  one 
ill  used.  I  never  heard  of  any  such  ill-usage.  The  question 
to  my  mind  is  whether  they  are  not  fostered  too  closely, — ■ 
wrapped  up  too  warmly  in  the  lambswool  of  government 
protection.  Their  dietary  is  one  which  an  English  rural 
labourer  may  well  envy, — as  he  might  also,  if  he  knew  it, 
the  general  immunity  from  the  crushing  cares  of  toil  which 
these  young  savages  enjoy. 

But  I  am  unaware  that  any  serious  complaint  has  been 
made  either  by  the  English  philanthropists  or  by  their 
informants,  the  colonists,  as  to  the  treatment  which  these 
men  receive  in  Queensland.  The  charge  is  that  they  are 
kidnapped, — taken  on  board  the  vessels  from  the  islands 
surreptitiously, — and  that  they  are  ill  treated  on  the  journey; 
that  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage, — as  we  used  to  call 
it  when  we  spoke  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  Africans, — • 
are  in  some  sort  repeated.  As  regards  the  immigration  into 
Queensland  I  beheve  the  charge  to  be  substantially  without 
foundation.  The  vessels  are  worked  under  government 
surveillance,  and  every  vessel  employed  in  the  trade  is  now 
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accompanied  by  a  government  agent.  The  rule  to  this 
effect,  which  was  subsequently  added  to  the  law  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  men  passed  in  1868,  is  no  doubt  a  salutary 
safeguard.  I  could  not,  however,  learn  that  previous  to  this 
latter  order  islanders  had  been  kidnapped  for  Queensland, 
though  accusations  to  that  effect  are  rife.  The  Enghsh 
philanthropists  add  to  their  memorial  a  postscript  containing 
a  statement  from  a  gentleman  at  Melbourne  that  islanders 
have  been  kidnapped  and  taken  to  Fiji.  I  believe  that  this 
has  been  done  ; — but  as  neither  the  islands  from  which  the 
Polynesian  emigrants  are  brought,  nor  the  Fiji  Islands,  are 
as  yet  even  under  British  protectorate,  neither  Great  Britain 
nor  her  colonies  can  be  held  to  be  responsible  for  the  evil. 

No  doubt  the  entire  colony  of  Queensland  is  not  in  favour 
of  Polynesian  labour.  But  the  opposition  to  it  which  exists 
did  not  spring  from  the  causes  which  are  at  work  with  the 
English  philanthropists.  With  them  the  sole  object  is  to  pre- 
vent a  possible  return  to  some  form  of  slavery,  and  the  ill- 
usage  of  a  certain  number  of  their  fellow  men.  No  one  charges 
them  with  other  motives,  or  believes  them  to  be  actuated  by 
other  than  the  purest  feelings.  But  the  motives  and  feelings 
which  have  produced  the  opposition  to  which  they  have 
adhered  are  other  than  theirs.  Protection  of  white  labour 
is  the  cause  of  that  opposition.  In  Queensland,  as  else- 
where throughout  the  world,  the  political  questions  which 
most  strongly  stir  the  minds  of  men  are  those  which  refer  to 
the  joint  employment  of  labour  and  capital.  The  white  man 
in  Queensland  who  can  now  earn  i^s.  or  20s.  a  week  and 
his  food  would  like  to  earn  25^.  or  TiOs. — in  which  desire  all 
the  world  will  sympathize  with  him.  And  he  believes  that 
his  desire  may  be  best  accomplished  by  preventing  the  use 
of  cheaper  labour  than  his  own.  In  this  belief,  and  in  the 
efforts  to  which  it  gives  rise,  the  world  will  not  sympathize  with 
him.  The  belief  is  as  erroneous  as  the  efforts  are  vicious. 
It  is  in  some  sort  a  repetition  of  the  infantine  political 
economy  which  many  years  ago  induced  rural  labourers  in 
England  to  destroy  thrashing  machines  and  burn  out  the 
farmers  who  used  them.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  now  to 
adduce  arguments  to  show  that  the  greater  the  products  of 
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the  colony  the  more  general  will  be  the  aggregate  profoerity 
of  the  colonists.  The  white  labourer  in  Queensland,  wno  is 
not  a  good  political  economist,  does  believe  that  cheaper 
labour  than  his  own  is  injurious  to  himself,  and  therefore 
desires  to  keep  the  Polynesians  away.  He  does  not  under- 
stand that  the  very  business  in  which  he  is  allowed  to  earn 
4^.  or  4s.  dd.  a  day  would  not  exist, — could  not  be  carried 
on,- — without  another  class  of  labour  at  the  rate  of  2s.  or 
\s.  6d.  a  day.  He  therefore  becomes  quite  as  zealous  in  the 
cause  as  the  philanthropist  at  home ;  but  he  in  his  zeal  hates 
the  shining  Polynesian,  whom  he  sees,  with  a  warmth  greater 
even  than  that  which  the  philanthropist  throws  into  his  love 
for  his  unseen  man  and  brother.  There  are  a  pair  of  hands, 
and  a  supple  body,  and  a  willing  spirit,  and  a  ready  brain,  to 
be  had  for  2s.  a  day, — underselling  the  white  man's  labour 
after  a  fashion  most  nefarious  to  the  white  labourer's  imagi- 
nation !  How  can  this  crushing  evil  be  avoided  ?  Are 
there  no  means  by  which  good  labour  at  2s.  a  day  may  be 
made  impossible, — a  thing  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  colony 
of  Queensland  ?  Then  the  white  labourer,  with  indistinct 
intelligence  on  the  subject,  hears  something  of  his  philan- 
thropical  friends  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  begins  to  find  that 
there  may  be  common  cause  between  them.  White  labour 
in  the  colony  may  be  protected  from  Exeter  Hall,  though 
Exeter  Hall  itself  has  no  such  intention.  The  white 
labourer  soon  finds  a  go-between, — soon  comes  into  com- 
munication with  some  gentleman,  anxious  for  his  vote,  who 
can  make  statements  to  the  philanthropists  at  home. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  sole  object  in  Eng- 
land on  the  part  of  those  who  object  to  the  emigration  oi 
Polynesians  to  Queensland  is  to  save  the  islanders  from  suf- 
fering and  oppression.  It  is  said  of  these  islanders  that  as 
they  cannot  understand  English, — and  as  they  speak  various 
languages  among  themselves,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  send  interpreters  who  shall  understand  them 
all, — therefore  they  cannot  understand  the  contracts  made 
with  them.  That  they  understand  the  verbal  niceties  of 
these  contracts  no  one  can  imagine.  Their  contracts  to 
them  are  very  much  the  same  as  are  our  legal  documents 
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to  most  of  us  at  home.  We  sign  them,  however,  because, 
from  various  concurrent  causes,  we  believe  them  to  be  con- 
ducive to  our  advantage, — not  because  we  understand  them. 
We  trust  the  person  who  asks  for  our  signature ;  and,  though 
we  know  that  there  is  sometimes  deceit  and  consequent 
misfortune,  we  beheve  that  the  chances  are  in  our  favour. 
Experience  has  taught  us  to  trust.  These  islanders  are  in 
precisely  the  same  condition.  Those  who  go  to  Queensland 
for  three  years  are  sent  back  to  their  islands  with  their  hands 
full,  in  good  health,  and  with  reports  of  a  life  far  better  than 
that  which  Providence  has  given  them  at  home.  It  is  on 
the  reports  of  these  men  that  new  contracts  are  now  made, 
— and  it  is  by  the  experience  thus  gained  that  they  who 
have  served  for  one  term  of  three  years  are  induced  to  return 
for  another  term. 

Though  the  white  man  be  jealous  of  cheap  labour  from 
the  islands,  hoeing  canes  within  the  tropics  is  not  an  employ- 
ment which  he  likes  for  himself,  and  the  best  sugar  ground 
of  Queensland  is  north  of  the  tropical  line.  Much  sugar  is 
grown  south  of  the  line,  in  the  Maryborough  district  for 
instance,  and  in  East  Moreton, — and  sugar  is  grown  also  in 
certain  districts  in  New  South  Wales.  But  if  Australian 
sugar  ever  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  sugar 
from  Demerara,  Cuba,  and  Mauritius,  it  will  be  produced 
in  North  Queensland.  Both  soil  and  climate  are  propitious, 
and  the  district,  though  hot,  is  healthy.  The  best  land  in 
the  best  localities  is  already  becoming  scarce  and  dear ; — ■ 
for  sugar  can  never  be  profitably  grown  without  easy  means 
of  transit  from  the  cane-fields  to  the  mill,  and  of  sugar  from 
the  mill  to  the  seaport.  The  trade  must  be  carried  on 
along  the  coast  and  river  banks,  and  up  creeks,  wide,  and 
constant  enough  in  their  running  to  admit  of  some  rough 
mode  of  water  carriage.  I  believe  that  it  is  already  becom- 
ing difficult  to  procure  land  fitly  situated.  But  the  failure 
or  success  of  the  business  will,  I  think,  depend  altogether 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  question  of  labour  shall  be 
settled.  If  the  South  Sea  Islanders  be  expelled,  it  is 
possible  that  Chinese  or  Indian  coohes  may  take  their  place. 
The  exodus  of  the  Chinese  is  probably  as  yet  hardly  more 
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than  commenced.  But  without  imported  labour  I  doubt 
whether  Queensland  sugar  can  be  grown. 

1  found  the  cost  to  the  sugar-planter  of  these  Polynesians 
to  be  about  ,^^75  per  head  for  the  whole  term  of  three 
years, — which  was  divided  as  follows  : — 

Journey  out  and  back  (which  is  always  paid  for  by  the 


employer  of  the  man)  .  ^15 

Average  cost  of  getting  the  man  up  to  the  station  3 
Wages  for  three  years  .  18 

Rations  (3^.  gd,  a  week,  say  for  three  years)    .  .  30 

Blankets,  clothes,  &c.     .  .       «       .  6 

For  lost  time  by  illness,  &c.  (say)  ....  3 


£7S 

This  amounts  to  nearly  los.  a  week  for  the  entire  time. 
The  average  wages  of  a  white  man  on  a  plantation  may  be 
taken  at  about  25^-.  a  week,  including  rations.  I  was  told 
by  more  than  one  sugar-grower  that  two  islanders  were  worth 
three  white  men  among  the  canes. 

As  yet  the  produce  of  the  colony  about  supplies  the 
colony.  Some  sugar  is  exported  to  New  South  Wales. 
Some  sugar  is  imported  from  the  Alauritius ; — the  exports 
and  imports  being  about  equal.  The  retail  price  is  from 
3l^.  to  4id.  a  pound  according  to  quality.  Should  the  trade 
go  on  and  flourish  it  must  be  made  prosperous  by  supply- 
ing markets  beyond  the  bounds  of  Queensland,  and  to  the 
Englishman  who  has  not  studied  the  colonies  it  would 
appear  natural  that  the  desired  market  should  be  found  ■  in 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  The 
Englishman  who  has  not  sttidied  the  colonies  can  hardly 
bring  himself  to  understand  that  Australia  is  not  one  whole, 
■ — that  there  is  as  much  difficulty  in  commercial  communi- 
cation between  Brisbane  and  Melbourne  as  there  is  between 
Liverpool  and  New  York, — infinitely  more  than  in  that 
between  London  and  Havre.  These  colonies  lay  duties  on 
each  other  at  diverse  rates.  Tasmania  charges  6s.  a  cwt.  on 
imported  raw  sugar,  Victoria  3J-.  a  cwt.  New  South  Wales 
5i-.,  New  Zealand  id.  a  lb.  or  gs.  4//.  a  cwt.  So  that  sugar 
from  Queensland  has  no  preference  in  the  other  colonies 
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over  sugar  fron'.  the  Mauritius.  Nor  under  the  existing 
state  of  the  British  law  as  it  affects  the  colonies  could  such 
preference  be  given.  New  South  Wales,  for  instance,  may 
decide  for  herself  whether  she  will  admit  sugar  free,  or 
whether  she  will  raise  a  custom  duty  upon  its  import ;  but 
she  cannot  take  Queensland  sugar  free  and  refuse  to  take 
sugar  free  from  other  sugar-growing  countries.  As  the 
colonies  at  present  stand  in  reference  to  each  other, — with 
the  existing  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  occasionally  almost  of 
hostility, — with  a  condition  of  things  in  which  a  minister 
in  one  colony  speaks  in  his  parliament  of  another  as  a 
"  friendly  colony,"  in  the  spirit  in  which  our  ministers  at 
home  call  this  or  that  nation  a  "  friendly  country,"  or  an 
"  allied  country,"  laying  stress  on  the  alliance,  when  we 
know  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  war  with  that  country, — 
with  these  mutual  rivalries  and  almost  antipathies,  this 
British  law,  tending  as  it  does  to  the  separation  of  Australian 
interests,  has  no  very  strong  immediate  effect.  The  colonies 
are  determined  to  be  separate.  Australia  is  a  term  that 
finds  no  response  in  the  patriotic  feeling  of  any  Australian. 
They  are  Victorians,  or  Queenslanders,  or  men  of  New 
South  Wales ;  and  each  is  not  at  present  unwilling  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  taxing  the  other.  But  this  will  come  to  an 
end  sooner  or  later.  The  name  of  Australia  will  be  dearer 
if  not  greater  to  Australian  ears  than  the  name  of  Great 
Britain,  and  then  the  produce  of  the  land  will  pass  free 
throughout  the  land. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


GOVERNMENT. 

The  system  of  government  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  all  the 
Australian  colonies,  though  the  system  of  politics  in  vogue 
may  vary  considerably.  Protection  at  the  present  moment 
is  rife  in  Victoria,  but  is  not  in  favour  in  Queensland.  In 
Queensland  the  interests  of  the  squatters  prevail :  but  in 
Victoria  the  squatters  are  not  in  the  ascendant.-  In  Queens- 
land the  ministers  and  people  generally  are  inclined  to  be 
submissive  to  the  Colonial  Office  at  home,  with  an  incHna- 
tion  to  hang  upon  English  advice,  and  to  maintain  English 
influences.  In  Victoria,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Colonial 
Office  in  Downing  Street  is  not  highly  respected,  and  the 
politicians  of  the  day  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  can 
best  "  paddle  their  own  canoe."  These  are  political  differ- 
ences, depending  on  the  leading  men  of  the  hour,  and  on 
the  chance  circumstances  of  the  colony  at  the  moment. 
But  the  forms  of  legislative  and  executive  administration  are 
nearly  identical, — as  much  so,  I  think,  as  they  are  in  the 
different  States  of  the  American  Union. 

Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons  prevail  in  the  colonies  as 
they  do  at  home, — with  some  variations.  The  governor 
enacts  the  office  of  king,  but  he  does  so  with  a  political 
responsibility  which  does  not  attach  to  the  throne  with  us. 
At  home  the  royal  veto  has  become  obsolete.  The  sovereign 
and  the  ministry  of  the  day  must  necessarily  be  in  accord. 
If  the  ministers  differ  from  parliament  on  any  matter  of 
moment,  they  go  out  of  office,  and  another  set  of  men  comes 
in,  supported  by  majorities.    By  such  a  system  there  can 
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be  no  need  of  a  veto, — as  the  parliament  which  submits  its 
bills  to  the  crown  controls  the  ministers  which  advise  the 
crown.  But  in  a  colony, — even  in  a  colony  with  represen- 
tative institutions,— the  working  is  different.  The  colonial 
ministers  no  doubt  advise  the  governor  in  council;  but  he 
is  subject  to  instructions  from  home.  And  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  colonies  are  limited  in  certain  directions.  No 
law  is  to  be  passed  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. The  governor,  therefore,  does  exercise  a  temporary 
veto  not  unfrequently, — submitting  the  matter  home  for 
decision.  In  Queensland  not  long  since  the  ministers  of 
the  day  proposed  a  law  by  which  paper  money  would  have 
become  inconvertible,  and  would  have  been  substituted  for 
gold  as  the  legal  tender  of  the  country.  The  governor 
refused  his  acquiescence,  and  was  supported  by  the  Colonial 
Office  at  home.  In  this  way  the  colonies  are  preserved 
from  crude  legislation,  which  would  be  the  certain  and 
natural  result  of  inexperience  in  statecraft.  In  saying  this  I 
by  no  means  intend  to  cast  a  slur  on  colonial  ministers,  or 
to  imply  that  inefficient  men  have  been  chosen  for  high 
offices.  I  certainly  make  no  such  charge  in  regard  to 
Queensland.  But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  colony  with 
a  populadon  of  120,000  souls  should  be  able  to  produce  a 
ministry  skilled  at  all  points  in  questions  of  government  and 
finance.  Among  such  a  population  the  minister  chosen 
will  usually  be  a  gentleman  intent  on  his  own  profession, — 
whatever  that  may  be ;  whose  education  and  chances  in  life 
have  made  him  a  lawyer,  a  mercliant,  or  a  squatter.  Such 
a  man  finds  himself  suddenly  in  parliament,  and  almost  as 
suddenly  a  minister  of  state, — a  colonial  secretary  or  prime 
minister, — or  perhaps  a  colonial  treasurer  or  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer, — backed  by  a  majority  in  parliament,  and 
enabled  therefore,  as  far  as  the  colonial  parliament  is  con- 
cerned, to  carry  his  own  measures.  His  inexperience  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  inexperience  of  a  small  cham- 
ber,— just  as  the  experience  of  a  minister  with  us  is  encoun- 
tered by  the  experience  of  a  very  large  chamber.  Though 
the  interests  of  the  colony  are  comparatively  small, — because 
the  numbers  are  small, — the  benefits  or  injuries  which  may 
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be  the  result  of  good  or  bad  legislation  will  be  as  great  to 
the  few,  as  they  are  to  the  many  in  crowded  communities. 
It  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  it  should  appear  expedient 
to  six  or  seven  gentlemen  in  Queensland  that  inconvertible 
paper  should  be  the  safest  circulating  medium  for  the 
colonists ;  but  it  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  colony 
that  such  a  question  should  be  left  to  the  unassisted  wisdom 
of  these  six  or  seven  gentlemen, — and  perhaps  altogether 
ruinous.  It  may  be  that  each  of  these  six  or  seven  should 
be  superior  in  all  good  gifts,  in  eloquence,  patriotism,  and 
natural  sense,  to  any  secretary  of  state  at  home.  It  is  by 
no  means  to  be  supposed  that  a  minister  of  state  in  England 
must  be  superior  to  a  minister  in  Queensland,  because  the 
one  is  an  Englishman  and  the  other  a  colonist.  But  the 
concrete  wisdom  of  thirty  million  people  is  greater  than  that 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  and  the  experience  of 
.iges  of  legislation  is  needed  to  control  the  newness  and 
rawness  of  a  parliament  that  has  existed  but  for  a  few  years. 

This  probably  is  the  strongest  existing  reason  for  main- 
taining the  present  dependent  condition  of  the  Australian 
colonies.  There  are  other  reasons,  all  strong  against  imme- 
diate change; — the  possible  need  of  protection  in  case  of 
attack,  which  protection  we  should  give  with  more  hearti- 
ness and  certainty  to  a  colony  than  to  an  ally; — the  absence 
of  any  Australian  feeling  between  the  colonies  of  a  nature 
strong  enough  to  bind  them  into  one  whole ; — the  doubt 
which  would  be  felt  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies  as  to 
the  form  of  government  to  be  selected ;  the  general  dishke 
to  a  republic  and  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  establishment  of  a  monarchy, — all  these  objections  are 
valid  against  that  idea  of  immediate  independence  which  is 
not  without  its  supporters  in  England.  But  strongest  among 
them  all  is  the  necessary  inexperience  of  colonial  statesmen. 
The  need  for  guidance  and  control  is  that  of  the  youth  who 
is  no  longer  a  boy  but  is  not  as  yet  quite  a  man.  He  may 
be  better  educated  than  his  father,  of  a  higher  intellect,  of 
finer  aspirations,  giving  promise  of  almost  Darwinian  im- 
provement in  his  descent ; — but  he  cannot  be  trusted  to  go 
quite  alone  till  he  has  been  taught  by  experience  that  paper, 
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without  gold  to  back  it,  will  not  long  supply  his  necessities, 
— till  he  shall  have  learned  that  and  other  worldly  lessons 
which  will  not  come  simply  from  high  intellect  and  fine 
aspirations. 

The  governor,  with  his  instructions  from  home,  and  his 
power  of  reserving  new  laws  till  they  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  minister  at  home,  enacts  the 
part  of  king.  He  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of 
which  he  is  the  president,  and  which  consists  of  his  mini- 
sters. The  premier  is  the  vice-president,  and  has,  I  think, 
always  in  Queensland  filled  the  office  of  colonial  secretary. 
This  council  is  the  counterpart  of  our  cabinet.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Colonial  Governor  is  different  from  that  of  the 
sovereign  in  this,- — that  he  is  supposed  to  be  consulted  as 
to  the  measures  which  are  introduced,  and  that  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  require  him  to  be  in  accord  with  his  mini- 
sters. Should  he  differ  from  them  as  to  a  bill  which  they 
have  succeeded  in  passing,  he  has  the  power  of  referring  the 
matter  to  the  Home  Government. 

In  Queensland  there  are,  as  a  rule,  six  executive  minis- 
ters. During  my  visit  to  the  colony  there  was  a  seventh 
member  of  the  cabinet,  who  held,  however,  no  office  and 
received  no  salary.  Of  these  six  the  Constitution  requires 
that  only  one  shall  be  in  the  upper  chamber, — or  legislative 
council.  The  other  five  are  supposed  to  find  seats  for  them- 
selves in  the  lower  house,  or  legislative  assembly, — though 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  make  this  imperative. 
There  is  a  colonial  secretary, — who  seems  to  combine  all 
duties  which  do  not  naturally  fall  to  the  lot  of  his  brethren ; 
— a  colonial  treasurer ;  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  a 
minister  for  works  and  gold-fields ;  a  minister  for  lands ;  a 
postmaster-general ;  and  an  attorney-general.  These  gentle- 
men exercise  the  patronage  of  the  colony  among  them,  and 
are  much  beHed  if  they  do  not  regard  that  duty  as  being  equal 
in  importance  to  any  that  is  confided  to  them.  Patronage 
is  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  the  colonies.  The 
public  is  never  a  very  good  paymaster.  In  no  country  are 
fortunes  to  be  made  in  the  public  service, — unless  such  be 
done  by  the  ministers  of  a  despot.    But  there  is  always  a 
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craving  for  official  salaries, — even  though  these  salaries  be 
hardly  sufficient  to  give  bread  and  meat.  In  the  United 
States  the  public  servants  are  among  the  most  needy  of  the 
citizens.  In  Washington  the  clerks  attached  to  the  public 
offices  can  barely  exist  on  their  pay.  But  in  the  United 
States  the  demand  for  office  is  so  great  that  expectant  presi- 
dents are  required  to  come  to  terms  as  to  the  manipulation 
of  patronage  before  they  are  assured  of  the  support  of  their 
parties.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  same  greed  for  public  place 
is  growing  up  in  the  colonies, — even  in  a  colony  so  new  as 
Queensland.  A  minister  must  make  sure  of  his  seat,  and 
constituents  demand  their  share  of  the  plunder, — as  they  do 
also  not  unfrequently  elsewhere. 

Our  House  of  Lords  is  represented  in  the  colonies  by  the 
legislative  council,  which  consists  of  twenty-one  members. 
These  are  nominated  by  the  governor  for  life,  the  governor 
being  of  course  subject  in  this  matter  to  the  advice  of  his 
ministers.  The  nomination  therefore  practically  rests  with 
the  premier.  With  us  at  home  there  is  a  very  general  feeling 
that  the  power  and  influence  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  on 
the  wane  in  regard  to  political  action.  Our  Lords  can  of 
course  throw  out  bills,  and  they  do  throw  out  bills  very 
often.  But  we  have  taught  ourselves  to  believe  that  they 
should  not  throw  out  any  bill  as  to  which  the  country  shows 
itself  to  be  in  earnest  above  three  or  four  times  at  the 
furthest.  They  are  presumed  to  be  compressible  after  a 
certain  amount  of  resistance,  and  are  supposed  to  be  allowed 
to  hold  their  position  by  reason  of  their  compressibility. 
The  legislative  council  in  an  Australian  parliament  is  in- 
tended to  be  endowed  with  similar  privileges  and  similar 
feebleness.  Their  sittings  are  short  and  uninteresting,  but 
the  chamber  in  which  they  are  held  is  imposing  and  com- 
fortable. The  copy  of  the  home  institution  is  very  faithful, 
— with  the  exception  of  course  of  the  hereditary  element. 
As  the  members  hold  their  seats  for  life,  many  of  them  are 
of  course  old,  and  as  the  age  of  the  colony  advances  they 
will  become  older.  Nothing  can  be  more  respectable  and 
well-behaved  than  an  Australian  le,L;islative  council,  and  I 
I'vlicve  tlr.t  .'.nysn^  Ic^i.-iuUive  ro. ';K  none      belter  be- 
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haved  than  that  of  Queensland.  But  the  feebleness  is  there. 
It  is  at  any  rate  supposed  to  be  there.  When  you  are  told 
that  a  gentleman  has  been  nominated  to  the  upper  house,  it 
is  intended  that  you  should  understand  that  he  has  been 
laid -honourably  on  the  shelf.  It  is,  however,  competent  to 
him  to  come  down  from  the  shelf  and  again  to  enter  upon 
the  arena  of  true  political  action, — a  privilege  which  is 
altogether  denied  •'o  members  of  the  upper  house  with  us. 

The  arena  for  pel  <tical  action  is  the  legislative  assembly, 
in  which  ministers  with  their  friends  sit  on  the  right  of  the 
Speaker,  and  the  opposition  on  the  left,  with  a  great  table 
between  them,  and  benches  below  the  gangway, — ^just  as  we 
have  it  at  home.  When  I  was  in  Queensland  the  House 
consisted  of  thirty-two  members,  but  it  was  then  in  contem- 
plation to  add  twelve  to  the  number.  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  being  present  at  a  debate,  as  a  general  election  was  going 
on  while  I  was  in  the  colony,  and  the  new  House  had  not 
as  yet  sat  when  I  left  it.  A  majority  of  six  was  prepared  to 
support  the  government, — which  had,  I  was  informed,  dis- 
solved the  House  with  a  majority  of  one.  I  read  some  past 
debates  and  was  not  astonished  to  find  that  considerable 
latitude  was  allowed  in  the  use  of  vehement  language.  Such 
is  always  the  case  in  a  small  chamber,  in  which  the  united 
common  sense  of  the  whole  is  not  sufficiently  extended  to 
repress  the  temporary  folly  of  one  or  two.  Since  I  left 
Queensland  a  most  discreditable  scene  has  taken  place  in 
the  House, — of  such  a  nature  that  its  repetition  would  be 
most  injurious  to  the  colony.  One  honourable  member,  in 
the  heat  of  debate  and  after  dinner,  plucked  another  honour- 
able member  by  the  beard, — and  then  ran  away.  It  is  fair, 
however,  to  add  that  he  was  driven  to  resign  his  seat,  and 
was  not  re-elected.  The  proceedings  have,  however,  as  a 
rule,  been  orderly  in  Queensland,  and  creditable  to  the 
colony.  Men  have  been  got  together  anxious  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  colony, — who  have  acted  with  greater  legislative 
discretion  than  a  just  expectation  could  have  hoped  to 
obtain  from  so  small  a  population  thinly  spread  over  so 
immense  an  area.  There  must  always  be  danger  that  a 
parliament  selected  from  a  few  scattered  inhabitants  will  fail 
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in  achieving  the  work  of  its  constituencies  or  in  gaining  the 
respect  of  the  world  at  large ;  and  the  smaller  the  number, 
the  greater  will  be  the  danger.  At  first  there  were  but 
twenty-six  members  in  the  Queensland  Assembly.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  corporate  strength  of  such  a  chamber  to 
control  the  energy  of  the  would-be  orator ;  it  has  no  tradi- 
tions of  its  own  by  which  to  regulate  its  practice ;  it  feels 
itself  to  be  but  a  little  copy  of  a  great  institution,  and  is 
half  ashamed  of  its  own  pretensions.  It  may  so  easily  be- 
come rowdy,  while  decorum  is  so  difficult !  It  is  felt  that 
the  majesty  with  which  our  parliament  at  home  is  invested 
should  be  copied,  but  that  it  can  hardly  be  copied  without 
absurdity  !  Quetnsland  began  her  self-government  with 
about  20,000  souls, — and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
was  danger.  But  the  Queensland  Assembly  has  not  been 
distinguished  for  rowdiness  among  colonial  parliaments,  and 
has  held  up  its  head,  and  done  its  work,  and  attained  that 
respect  without  which  a  parliament  must  be  worthless. 

In  Queensland  the  system  which  regulates  a  man's  capa- 
city to  vote  for  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly  is  cer- 
tainly not  democratic.  Every  man  aged  twenty-one  can 
vote,  provided  that  he  is  possessed  of  one  of  the  following 
qualifications, — which  qualification,  however,  must  appertain 
to  the  district  or  town  in  regard  to  which  the  vote  is  to  be 
given.  He  must  have  resided  for  six  months.  He  must 
then  possess  some  one  of  the  following  positions  :-— 

Own  a  freehold,  worth  ;fioo  above  incumbrances. 
Occupy  a  tenement  worth  ;^I0  per  annum. 
Hold  a  lease  of  ;^I0  per  annum,  of  which  three  years  are 
still  to  run,  or  of  which  three  years  have  already  run. 
Hold  a  pastoral  licence. 
Enjoy  a  salary  of  ;^loo  per  annum. 
Pay  ^40  per  annum  for  board  and  lodging. 
Or  pay  £10  for  lodging  only. 

By  this  law  the  nomad  tribes  of  wandering  labourers, — or 
of  wandering  beggars,  as  many  of  them  may  be  more  properly 
described — are  excluded  from  the  registers. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  young  colony  has  shown  any 
tendency  to  run  headlong  into  the  tempting  dangers  pf 
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democracy.  It  would  appear  that  the  prevailing  feelings  of 
the  people  lie  altogether  in  the  other  direction.  As  I  have 
said,  I  fear  more  than  once  before,  the  squatters  are  the 
aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  I  found  that  a  cabinet  with 
seven  members  contained  six  squatters.  The  general  elec- 
tion which  took  place  while  I  was  there  supported  this 
ministry  by  a  majority  of  six  in  a  House  of  thirty-two  mem- 
bers, giving  nineteen  on  one  side  to  thirteen  on  the  other. 
This  would  be  equal  to  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  a  House  of  six  hundred  and  forty, — a  result  which 
would  with  us  be  taken  as  showing  the  sense  of  the  country 
very  plainly.  At  home,  in  England,  we  are  inclined  to 
regard  the  institutions  of  our  Australian  colonies  as  being 
essentially  democratic, — as  showing  almost  republican  pro- 
pensities. In  this,  I  think,  we  are  mistaken, — certainly  as 
regards  Queensland.  Among  the  working  population  out- 
side the  towns  political  feeling  is  not  strong  in  any  direc- 
tion. Men  care  little  about  politics, — not  connecting  this 
or  that  set  of  ministers  with  the  one  important  subject  of 
wages.  In  some  districts  a  certain  amount  of  zeal  has  been 
aroused  against  cheap  labour, — and  here  and  there  an  elec- 
tion may  have  been  turned  by  the  feeling  of  white  men  in 
that  direction.  The  opposition  to  squatters  comes  of  course 
from  the  towns,  and  chiefly  from  the  metropolis.  But  it 
cannot  be  described  as  being  strong  or  enthusiastic,  and  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  ambition  of  men  who,  sitting  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  Speaker,  are  filled  with  a  natural  desire  to  sit 
on  the  right.  I  am  inclined  to  report  as  my  opinion  that 
politics  in  Queensland  are  very  quiet,  whereas  the  loyalty  to 
the  Crown  is  very  strong. 

Nothing  strikes  a  visitor  to  the  colony  more  forcibly  than 
the  desire  to  hold  government  place.  I  myself  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  expected  that  this  would  be  so  among  a 
young  population,  eager  for  independence,  to  whose  energy 
unlimited  acres  are  open,  and  among  whom  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  professions  and  pursuits  of  commerce  are  over- 
crowded. The  government  pay  is  not  excessively  liberal, 
and  the  positions  when  gained  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
enviable.    Four  or  five  hundred  a  year  is  a  paradise  of 
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government  promotion,  to  which  but  very  few  can  hope  to 
attain.  But  the  thing  when  seen  from  a  distance  alhires  by 
its  uncertainty, — and  I  fear  also  by  a  conviction  that  the 
go\  ernment  stroke  "  may  be  a  Hght  stroke  of  work.  In 
c<.>lonial  parlance  the  government  stroke  is  that  light  and 
cas)'  mode  of  labour, — perhaps  that  semblance  of  labour, — 
which  no  other  master  will  endure,  though  government  is 
forced  to  put  up  with  it.  With  us  the  government  stroke 
has  happily  taken  quite  another  phase.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  may  gradually  be  made  to  do  so  in  the  colonies. 
That  the  longing  for  government  employment,  with  the 
cringing  and  threats  and  back-door  interest  necessary  to 
obtain  it,  should  be  made  to  cease  also,  is  more  perhaps 
than  can  be  at  once  expected. 
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In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  rates 
of  wages  m  Queensland,  but  the  condition, of  the  labourer 
cannot  be  judged  simply  from  the  wages  he  may  earn.  In 
Queensland  they  are  high,- — so  high  as  to  be  very  tempting 
to  the  would-be  English  emigrant ;  but  the  emigrant  should 
learn  more  than  the  current  rate  of  wages  before  he  resolvey 
that  he  will  attempt  to  make  himself  happy  in  a  new  country. 
As  our  colonies  are  chiefly  serviceable  to  us  and  to  the  world 
as  offering  fields  in  which  labour  may  make  men  prosperous 
and  happy,  it  is  essential  that  something  should  be  known 
on  this  matter.  After  all,  democratic  institutions,  form  of 
government,  ballot,  responsible  ministers,  and  the  like,  are 
but  fleabites  on  the  great  body  of  the  people.  They  are 
talked  about,  and  seen,  and  known, — and  are  apt  subjects 
for  enthusiastic  conversation  ;  but  when  one  gets  half  an 
inch  below  the  surface,  one  finds  that  questions  of  politics 
are  but  of  little  interest.  It  is  not  the  political  shoe  which 
pinches, — at  any  rate,  in  the  colonies.  How  much  can  a 
man  earn,  and  with  what  smallest  amount  of  labour; — and 
what  privileges  may  a  man  enjoy  while  he  is  earning  it? 
And  with  what  smallest  amount  of  capital  can  a  man  settle 
himself  on  the  soil  and  live,  so  that  he  shall  be  his  own 
master  and  owe  no  obedience  to  any  one  ?  And  if  a  man 
shall  venture  so  to  settle  himself  and  be  independent  with 
some  smallest  imaginable  capital, — ^Q'i,  loj.,  we  will  say,  as 
the  first  payment  on  forty  acres  of  selected  agricultural  land, 
and  _;^7  \qs.  to  buiW  a  hut  with,  &c., — what  probability  is 
there  that  he  may  be  able  to  live  honestly  and  pay  further 
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annual  instalments  ?  And  if  not  honestly, — then  must  he 
starve,  or  will  any  other  way  be  open  to  him  ?  And,  in 
living,  what  will  be  the  nature  of  his  life  ?  The  labourer 
here  at  home  has  certainly  a  hard  time.  His  lines  have  not 
follen  to  him  in  pleasant  places.  The  farmer's  labourer,  the 
carter,  ploughman,  or  hedger  and  ditcher,  with  i  js.  a  week 
and  a  wife  and  four  children,  must  often  wonder  at  the 
inequality  of  things,  and,  if  he  be  imaginative,  be  tempted 
into  strange  thoughts  as  to  God's  doings.  He  has  as  yet 
been  able  to  defend  his  labour  by  no  trade's  union,  to 
influence  the  farmer  by  no  fear  of  a  strike  in  the  parish,  and 
has  been  powerless  to  demand  more  than  sufficient  bread 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  He  is  only  now  making 
the  attempt,  urged  to  do  so  by  the  eloquence  of  outside 
friends.  He  is  not  imaginative,  and  is  too  apt  to  bear  his 
fardel  patiently.  He  hears  nothing  of  Queensland  or  other 
colonies, — unless  by  some  special  chance  in  his  favour, — ■ 
and  knows  no  better  than  to  have  his  body  and  soul  kept 
together  for  him.  An  author  would  do  something  useful 
who  could  get  at  him,  at  him  and  at  his  boys  as  they  rise  in 
the  world,  and  tell  them  what  would  really  befall  them  if, 
through  friends,  or  by  colonial  bounty,  or  State  aid,  or  by 
personal  industry,  they, — or  aiiy  one  of  them, — could  manage 
to  be  landed  on  the  shores  of  Queensland. 

I  take  it  that  plenty  to  eat  is,  all  the  world  over,  the  first 
desire  of  man  and  woman.  When  a  man  has  plenty  to  eat 
as  a  matter  of  course, — when  his  food  comes  to  him  as  does 
the  air  which  he  breathes, — he  is  apt  to  think  that  his  own 
first  desires  are  of  a  sublimer  nature  ;  but  any  accident  in  the 
supplies  for  twenty-four  hours  will  teach  the  truth  on  this 
subject  to  the  most  high-minded.  I  can  imagine  that  a  leg 
of  mutton  looms  as  large  to  an  Essex  delver  and  is  as 
glorious  a  future,  as  a  seat  in  parliament  to  a  young 
barrister.  There  are  legs  of  mutton,  if  only  it  might  be 
possible  to  get  at  one  !  Let  the  delver  get  to  Queensland 
and  he  will  at  any  rate  have  legs  of  mutton.  Meat  three 
limes  a  day  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  Queensland 
labourer.  In  the  colony  mutton  may  be  worth  twopence 
p(;r  pound ;  but  of  the  price  the  labourer  takf^s  no  heed. 
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He  is  provided  as  a  matter  of  course  with  rations, — fourteen 
pounds  of  meat  a  week  is  the  ordinary  allowance  for  a 
labourer  in  Queensland, — and,  as  regards  food  for  himself, 
he  is  called  upon  to  take  no  thought  of  the  morrow,  any 
more  than  if  he  were  a  babe.  Fourteen  pounds  of  meat, 
eight  pounds  of  flour,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  a  quarter  ot 
a  pound  of  tea  are  allotted  to  him  weekly.  This  in  England 
would  cost,  at  the  lowest  price,  something  over  1 2s.  a  week, 
— more  than  the  labourer  can  earn  altogether, — and  this 
the  labourer  in  Queensland  enjoys  as  a  matter  of  course 
before  he  comes  to  the  question  of  wages. 

I  may,  however,  as  well  declare  at  once  that  the  all  but 
divine  happiness  of  such  a  state  of  existence, — as  it  will 
appear  to  the  delver  at  home,  seems  very  soon  to  lose  its 
briUiance  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  when  he  is  in  Queensland. 
He  has  hardly  eaten  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  'colonial 
mutton,  has  not  been  on  rations  six  months,  before  he  has 
forgotten  entirely  that  he  was  ever  short  of  supply  in  the 
matter  of  animal  food.  The  Irishman  who  has  come  from 
the  unchanging  perpetuity  of  potatoes  to  a  plethora  of  meat, 
teaches  himself  to  believe  within  twelve  months  that  he 
never  sat  down  to  dinner  at  home  without  a  beefsteak  or  a 
roast  fowl.  I  came  to  a  little  dispute  once  with  a  working 
man  at  Rockhampton.  "  If  you  knew  what  it  was,"  he 
said,  "  to  have  to  eat  mutton  three  times  a  day,  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  you  would  not 
come  here  and  tell  us  that  we  ought  to  be  contented  with 
our  condition."  Looking  at  the  matter  in  his  light,  I  see 
that  he  has  some  justice  on  his  side.  I  told  him,  jeering  at 
him  ill-naturedly,  that  if  he  would  give  up  one  meal  a  day, 
he  would  lessen  his  sorrow  by  at  least  a  third ; — but  I  saw 
that  I  was  not  regarded  as  having  the  best  of  the  argument. 
I  vyould  wish  therefore  that  the  would-be  emigrating  EngHsh 
labourer  should  understand  that  when  he  gets  his  meat  in 
plenty  it  will  not  be  to  him  a  blessing  so  unalloyed  as  he 
now  thinks  it.  Alas,  is  it  not  the  same  with  all  blessings  ? 
What  is  there  for  which  we  toil  and  sigh,  which  when  gained 
does  not  become  to  us  like  mutton  served  thrice  daily? 
The  seat  in  parliament^  the  beautiful  young  wife,  ev?n 
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accumulated  wealth,  all  pall  upon  us ;  and  we  exclaim,  as 
did  my  labouring  friend  at  Rockhampton, — "  If  you  too 
had  to  eat  this  mutton  three  times  a  day  you  would  not 
think  your  condition  so  blessed." 

But  there  is  the  blessing, — such  as  it  is.  The  man  who 
works  in  Queensland  is  at  any  rate  sufficiently  fed.  The  man 
who  works  at  home  is  too  often  very  insufficiently  fed.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  English  labourer  looking  at  the  question 
from  his  point  of  view  will  make  light  of  that  Rockhampton 
objection  which,  nevertheless,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  lay  before  him.  The  next  question  is  this ; — will  the 
immigrating  labourer  arriving  at  Queensland  find  himself 
sure  of  labour  to  suit  him  ?  Is  it  fairly  certain  that  he  will 
fall  into  one  of  these  places,  with  all  the  mutton  and  flour 
and  sugar  and  tea  ?  It  is  at  any  rate  all  but  certain  that 
he  will  have  no  such  success  unless  he  be  a  man  who  can 
really  work.  The  old,  the  idle,  the  reckless,  and  the  soft- 
handed  will  only  come  to  worse  grief  in  a  colony  than  the 
grief  which  they  will  leave  behind  them.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  intending  emigrants  who  purpose  to  reach  the  colony 
without  money  in  their  pockets ; — and  while  so  speaking  I 
will  say  at  once  that  the  chances  in  any  Australian  colony 
are  very  bad  both  for  men  and  women  who  go  thither  with 
some  vague  idea  of  earning  bread  by  their  education  or 
their  wits.  The  would-be  government  clerk,  the  would-be 
governess,  the  would-be  schoolmaster,  lawyer,  storekeeper, 
or  the  like,  has  no  more  probable  opening  to  him  in  an 
Australian  town  than  he  has  in  London  or  in  Liverpool. 
Such  a  one  may  possibly  prosper  in  Brisbane  or  elsewhere ; 
but  the  would-be  government  clerk  will  probably  find  him- 
self after  some  months  of  hardship  a  shepherd  in  the  bush, 
— a  condition  than  which  nothing  in  humanity  short  of 
starvation  can  be  more  wretched;  and  the  would-be  governess 
will  find  herself  vainly  striving  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  nursery- 
maid, should  she  even  succeed  in  getting  food  and  shelter 
with  such  intention. 

But  the  young  man  with  sinews  and  horny  hands, — the 
man  who  is  young  enough  to  adapt  himself  to  new  labour, 
— will  certainly  find  occupation.    He  is  worth  his  rations, 
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and  high  wages  beyond  his  rations.  On  that  subject  of 
wages  he  will  probably  find  himself  contesting  points  with 
employers  of  labour.  Cheap  labour,  or  at  any  rate  labour 
as  cheap  as  possible,  is  in  Queensland  as  much  regarded  as 
elsewhere.  The  various  industrial  enterprises  of  the  country 
are  dependent  on  it.  In  that  matter  of  sugar  it  has  been 
already  stated  that  canes  can  hardly  be  grown  successfully 
with  white  labour.  In  timber-sawing,  meat-preserving,  in 
the  working  of  gold-reefs,  at  sheep-washing  and  sheep- 
shearing,  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  is  all-important ;  and 
no  doubt  an  effort  is  continually  being  made  to  reduce 
them.  But  I  rarely  found  that  a  white  man's  labour  could 
be  had  for  less  than  i^s.  a  week  in  addition  to  his  rations. 
At  meat-preserving  and  sugar  establishments  men  earn  from 
i^s.  to  20S.  a  week.  Washers  at  sheep-stations  earn  about 
4s.  a  day.  Shearers  will  earn,  according  to  their  skill  and 
strength,  from  7^.  to  14s.  a  day,  paying,  however,  for  their 
own  rations.  These  two  last  employments  are  only  to  be 
had  during  the  last  four  months  of  the  year.  Shepherds  on 
a  sheep-run  are  paid  from  ^£'30  to  ^40  per  annum,  and 
their  rations ; — but  the  life  is  a  life  of  absolute  solitude  and 
of  almost  continued  inaction,  and  ends  very  frequently  in 
madness  or  drunkenness.  In  various  cases  I  have  found 
that  these  men  have  taken  up  strong  Calvinistic  ideas  in 
religion, — teaching  themselves  in  their  solitary  wanderings 
to  believe  that  they  will  assuredly  be  damned.  They  live 
in  huts  by  themselves,  going  out  in  the  morning  with  their 
flocks,  bringing  them  back  in  the  evening  to  the  enclosure 
or  yard  by  which  the  hut  is  surrounded.  But  this  miserable 
occupation  is  becoming  less  and  less  common  daily,  as  the 
squatters  perceive  that  they  can  fence  in  their  paddocks  at 
less  expense  than  they  can  maintain  shepherds, — and  that 
by  such  a  system  sheep  can  feed  both  day  and  night.  On 
fenced  runs  men  called  boundary-riders  are  employed  in 
lieu  of  shepherds,  and  the  boundary-rider  will  receive  pro- 
bably ;^45  per  annum  and  his  rations.  He  will  also  have 
the  use  of  a  horse.  The  wages  of  mechanics  do  not  seem 
to  be  much  higher  than  those  in  England, — not  so,  at  least, 
in  proportion  to  the  difference  found  in  rural  or  semi-rural 
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employment.  Carpenters  and  masons  in  small  towns  earn 
from  6s.  to  js.  6d.  a  day, — without  rations,— the  lower  being 
the  more  common  rate  of  the  two.  Gardeners  and  grooms, 
when  men  get  employment  in  such  occupations,  receive 
about  2  0J-.  a  week  and  rations.  Maid-servants  in  the  towns 
are  paid  ioj'.  a  week, — being  hired  almost  invariably  for  the 
short  term,  and  not,  as  with  us,  by  the  month. 

If  we  may  take  1 7^.  6d.  as  the  average  money  wages  of  a 
labouring  man,  he  will  receive  in  the  year  something  over 
;2{^45,  besides  his  food.  It  must  be  understood  also  that  in 
most  of  the  occupations  specified  shelter  is  afforded  ; — a 
place,  that  is,  in  which  to  cook,  to  sleep,  and  to  eat.  The 
man  brings  his  own  blankets,  but  he  has  a  bunk  on  which 
he  can  lie,  and  the  use  of  a  hut.  If,  therefore,  a  man  be 
unmarried  and  really  careful,  he  can  very  quickly  save 
enough  money  to  enable  himself  to  start  as  a  buyer  of  land. 
I  now  presume  myself  to  be  addressing  some  young  English 
labourer  ;  and  the  young  Enghsh  labourer  is  doubtless  cer- 
tain that,  when  the  circumstances  described  become  his  own, 
he  will  be  prudent.  I  hope  he  may.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  he  should  not.  Those  among  whom  he  works 
will  resr'  ^t  and  even  like  him  the  better  for  it, — and  those 
for  whom  he  works  will  of  course  do  so.  He  will  have 
every  facility  for  saving  his  money,  which  will  be  paid  to 
him  in  comparatively  large  sums,  by  cheques.  Perhaps  he 
will  do  so.  I  am  bound  to  tell  him  that  I  have  my  doubts 
about  it.  I  shall  very  much  respect  him  if  he  does  ;  but, 
judging  from  the  habits  of  others  of  his  class,  and  from  the 
experience  of  those  who  know  the  colony,  I  think  that  he 
will  take  his  cheque  to  a  public-house,  give  it  to  the  publi- 
can, get  drunk,  and  remain  so  till  the  publican  tells  him  that 
the  cheque  has  been  consumed.  The  publican  will  probably 
let  him  eat  and  drink  for  a  fortnight,  and  will  then  turn  him 
out  penniless,  to  begin  again.  He  will  begin  again,  and 
repeat  the  same  folly  time  after  time,  till  he  will  teach  him- 
self to  think  that  it  is  the  normal  condition  of  his  life. 

A  Queensland  gentleman  told  me  the  story  of  a  certain 
shearer  who  had  shorn  for  him  year  after  year,  and  had 
always  gone  through  the  same  process  of  "knocking  down 
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his  cheque,"  as  the  work  is  technically  called.  He  liked  the 
man,  and  on  one  occasion  remonstrated  with  him  as  he 
handed  him  the  paper,  explaining  to  him  the  madness  of  the 
proceeding.  Would  he  not  on  that  occasion  be  content  to 
get  drunk  only  on  a  portion  of  his  money,  and  put  the 
remainder  into  a  savings-bank?  No; — the  man  said  that 
when  he  had  earned  his  money  he  liked  to  feel  that  he 
could  do  what  he  pleased  with  it.  So  he  took  his  cheque, 
— and  started  for  the  nearest  town.  On  the  following  day 
he  returned, — to  the  astonishment  of  his  employer,  who 
knew  that  the  knocking  down  of  so  substantial  a  cheque 
should  have  occupied  perhaps  three  weeks,- — and  told  his 
story.  Having  a  little  silver  in  his  pocket,  and  having 
thought  much  of  what  had  been  said  to  him,  he  had 
"planted"  his  cheque  when  he  found  himself  near  the  town. 
In  the  language  of  the  colonies,  to  plant  a  thing  is  to  hide 
it.  He  had  planted  his  cheque,  and  gone  on  to  the  publi- 
can with  his  silver.  To  set  to  work  to  get  drunk  was  a 
matter  of  course.  He  did  get  drunk, — but  the  publican 
seemed  to  have  had  some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  sup- 
plying him  freely.  Why  had  not  the  man  brought  out  his 
cheque  in  the  usual  manly  way  at  once,  instead  of  paying 
with  loose  silver  for  a  few  "  nobblers  "  for  himself  and  the 
company?  The  publican  put  him  to  bed  drunk, — stretching 
him  out  on  some  bunk  or  board  in  the  customary  hospitable 
manner ;  but  he  had  his  suspicions.  Could  it  be  that  his 
old  friend  should  have  no  cheque  after  shearing  ?  It 
behoved  him,  at  any  rate,  to  know.  The  knocking  down  of 
an  imaginary  cheque  would  be  dreadful  to  the  pubhcan.  So 
the  publican  stripped  him  and  examined  all  his  clothing, 
looked  into  his  boots,  and  felt  well  through  the  possible  secrets 
of  every  garment.  The  man,  though  drunk  and  drugged,  was 
not  so  drunk  or  drugged  but  what  he  knew  and  understood 
the  proceeding.  He  had  not  paid  enough  for  a  sufficient 
amount  of  drugs  and  liquor  to  make  him  absolutely  sense- 
less. The  cheque  had  been  securely  planted,  and  nothing 
was  found.  On  the  next  morning  he  was  turned  out  igno- 
miniously  by  tlie  justly  indignant  owner  of  the  house ;  but  in 
the  tree  by  the  roadside  he  found  his  cheque,  and  returned 
with  it  to  the  station  a  wiser  and  a  better  man. 
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And  yet  I  do  not  say  that  the  Queensland  labourers  are 
drunkards.  I  call  a  man  a  drunkard  who  is  habitually 
drunk, — qot  him  who  gets  drunk  once  or  twice  a  year, 
though  the  drunkenness  on  those  special  occasions  be  ever 
so  \  igorous.  These  men  at  their  work  are  almost  invariably 
sober.  The  sheds  or  establishments  at  which  they  are 
employed  are  often  far  from  any  place  at  which  drink  can 
be  bought,  and  from  their  employers  they  can  get  none. 
During  their  work  they  are  not  allowed  to  drink.  In  this 
respect  they  are  under  a  restraint  quite  unintelligible  to  the 
ordinary  English  labourer.  For  weeks  and  weeks  they  go 
on,  drinking  nothing  but  tea.  The  pint  of  beer  which  is  the 
Englishman's  heaven  is  an  unknown  institution  in  the 
colonies.  This  sobriety,  whether  enforced  or  voluntary, 
during  the  period  of  employment  has  become  so  much  a 
thing  of  course,  that  it  is  expected  and  is  matter  of  no  com- 
plaint. They  smoke  much  tobacco,  drink  much  tea,  eat 
much  mutton, — and  work  very  hard.  Then  comes  the  short 
holiday,  in  which  they  knock  down  their  cheques  and  live 
like  brutes. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  nature  of  the  lives  which  these 
men  live  offers  some  excuse  for  their  folly.  During  these 
periods  of  work  they  herd  together  like  sailors  on  board  a 
ship.  Their  home  is  at  the  wool-shed,  or  on  the  station,  or 
somewhere  about  the  establishment.  They  are,  as  it  were, 
always  subject  to  discipline,  as  are  sailors  and  schoolboys  ; 
■ — and,  like  sailors  and  schoolboys,  when  they  shake  off  their 
discipline  they  are  "  wild  for  a  spree."  There  is  no  other 
spree  open  to  the  man  but  such  as  the  publican  can  give 
him.  He  finds  himself  with  a  large  sum  of  money  in  his 
hand, — which  is  all  his  own,  and  he  is  determined  to  have 
whatever  enjoyment  he  can  obtain.  He  has  been  debarred 
from  liquor  perhaps,  for  months,  during  which  he  has  felt 
himself  to  be  little  better  than  a  slave.  Now  he  is  free. 
For  what  has  he  toiled  with  unremitting  labour  and  rigid 
enforced  sobriety  if  he  may  not  enjoy  his  freedom  ?  So  he 
knocks  down  his  cheque  ;  and  then  he  begins  again. 

Of  course  there  are  varieties  in  the  life.  The  man  may 
have  a  wife  who  will  restrain  him,  or  a  wife  whom  he  wilj 
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neglect,  or  a  wife  who  can  help  in  knocking  down  cheques. 
The  married  men  generally  do  best,  and  are  restrained, 
caring  for  their  wives  and  children.  When  a  man  has 
obtained  for  himself  a  fixed  home, — perhaps  a  homestead 
with  a  bit  of  land, — he  returns  thither  instead  of  to  a  wonted 
drinking-shop.  But  the  evil  which  I  have  described  is  so 
general,  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  the  would-be  emigrant 
should  know  the  temptations  which  he  will  encounter.  We 
are  often  told  in  England  that  drink  is  the  bane  of  the 
Australian  colonies  ; — and  as  we  know  well  the  constancy 
of  the  habit  with  those  of  our  own  population  who  are 
given  to  beer  or  gin, — the  bi-weekly  or  perhaps  nightly 
attendance  at  the  liquor-shop, — we  are  induced  to  believe 
that  the  same  vice  prevails  in  the  same  form  but  with  aggra- 
vated force  in  Australia.  Speaking,  not  of  the  towns,  but  of 
the  country,  I  think  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Australian 
drunkenness  is  not  of  the  English  type.  It  is  more  reck- 
less, more  extravagant,  more  riotous, — to  the  imagination  of 
the  man  infinitely  more  magnificent ; — but  it  is  less  endur- 
ing, and  certainly  upon  the  whole  less  debasing. 

The  man,  even  if  he  have  no  wife,  need  not  make  himself 
a  fool  and  a  beast.  The  young  would-be  emigrant  whom  I 
am  addressing  will,  at  any  rate,  resolve  that  he  will  never 
knock  down  his  cheque.  He  has  my  best  wishes  with  him 
in  that  resolution,  and  ray  assurance  that  if  he  will  keep  it, 
he  will  certainly  save  money.  He  is  to  earn  wages  at  the 
rate  of  ;£4S  per  annum  over  and  above  his  food,  and,  if  he 
be  unmarried,  he  will  be  at  no  expense  for  house-rent  or 
fuel  while  he  is  employed.  He  must  clothe  himself  and 
furnish  himself  with  a  pair  of  blankets.  The  rest  of  his 
money  he  may  save.  In  three  years,  provided  he  be  gifted 
with  that  power  of  abstaining  from  drink  altogether  which 
my  young  friend  intends  to  exercise,  he  will  find  himself  the 
owner  of  ;^75  or  ;^8o,  even  after  he  have  maintained  him- 
self for  some  weeks  in  each  year,  during  which  he  may  pro- 
bably have  been  looking  for  fresh  employment.  What  shall 
he  do  with  his  ;£7S  that  he  may  be  a  happ)'-  and  pros- 
perous man? 

Nothing  but  a  strong  conviction  on  my  part  that  I  shall 
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never  again  "be  m  Australia,  never  again  meet  those  friendly 
squatters  at  whose  tables  I  have  sat,  whose  hospitality  I 
have  enjoyed,  with  whom  I  have  discussed  these  matters, 
and  whose  hatred  of  the  free-selecter  I  understand  and 
appreciate,  emboldens  me  to  tell  this  young  man  that  his 
best  opening  in  colonial  life  is  to  buy  a  bit  of  land.  I  live 
in  the  hope  that  at  home  I  may  yet  meet  many  a  squatter 
whom  I  have  known  in  the  colonies  ; — but  I  shall  meet 
them  one  at  a  tim.e,  and  may  hope  to  be  able  to  endure  any 
attack  that  may  be  made  on  me.  "And  you, — after  all  that 
you  have  seen," — the  squatter  would  say, — "  after  all  that 
we  have  told  you,  after  the  pains  we  have  been  at  to  give 
you  colonial  experience  and  make  you  know  the  truth, — 
you  recommend  this  young  man  to  buy  land,  to  become  a 
farmer  on  soil  which  will  produce  no  farmer's  crop,  to  place 
himself  where  he  must  necessarily  hate  and  be  hated,  to 
become  a  cattle-stealer  in  order  that  he  may  live,  and  to 
bring  up  his  children  to  be  cattle-stealers  after  his  example  ! 
You  understand  the  colonies !  You  are  ignorant  of  the 
colonies  as  are  all  Englishmen, — those  who  stay  at  home 
equally  with  those  who  come  out  here  for  awhile  and  then 
go  back  crammed  with  folly  and  falsehood  by  interested 
persons," 

There  is  something  admirable,  or  at  least  enviable,  in  the 
rock-fast  conviction  of  men,  the  leading  principles  of  whose 
lives  have  been  formed  by  the  combined  strength  of  educa- 
tion, custom,  and  interest.  It  is  so  with  the  Australian 
squatter,  who  does  not  feel  more  sure  that  he  himself  will  be 
injured  by  the  operation  of  the  free-selecter  than  that  the  free- 
selecter  himself  will  be  ruined  by  it.  The  squatter  produces 
wool,  and  knows  that  wool  is  the  staple  produce  of  the 
colonies.  To  his  thinking,  success  in  wool  means  Austrahan 
greatness,  and  any  drawback  on  that  success,  Australian 
misfortune.  Any  laws  which  may  interfere  with  his  pastoral 
and  almost  patriarchal  views  of  life  seem  to  him  to  emanate 
from  democracy  and  the  devil.  He  gets  into  parliament 
himself, — going  up  to  Brisbane,  if  he  be  a  Queenslander, 
at  great  personal  inconvenience,  feeling  but  little  personal 
ambition  as  to  his  seat, — only  that  he  may  check  the  making 
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of  such  laws.  He  knows  that  there  must  and  will  be  land- 
laws  in  his  colony,  having  the  same  melancholy  certainty  in 
the  success  of  democracy  and  the  devil  as  that  which  per- 
vades the  mind  of  an  English  Tory.  He  will  even  frame 
the  land-law  himself, — the  very  land-law  which  is  to  give 
power  to  the  free-selecter, — as  the  Tory  in  England  has 
framed  laws  for  extended  suffrage  and  the  like.  The  Eng- 
lish Tory  when  he  is  among  his  friends  does  not  scruple  to 
declare  his  hatred  for  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  In  par- 
liament it  is  necessary  to  be  conciliatory,  ready  to  yield,  and 
almost  submissive  ; — but  in  private  life  every  one  knows  of 
course  that  these  changes  are  the  work  of  democracy  and 
the  devil.  It  is  really  the  same  with  the  Australian  Tory, 
as  with  his  cousin  at  home.  There  must  be  land-laws,  and 
the  law  must  throw  open  the  squatter's  run  to  the  rapacity 
of  the  free-selecter  ; — but  not  the  less  is  the  free-selecter  an 
abomination  and  a  curse.  Personally,  I  love  a  squatter.  I 
like  to  hear  his  grievances  and  to  sympathize  with  them.  I 
can  make  myself  at  home  with  him  ; — and  can  talk  to  him 
of  his  sheep  more  comfortably  than  I  can  to  a  miner  of  his 
gold,  or  a  merchant  of  his  dealings.  But  on  principle  I  take 
the  part  of  the  free-selecter.  When  the  young  man  shall 
have  got  together  his  ;^75,  my  advice  to  him  is  to  lay  it  out 
in  the  purchase  of  land  ] — a  small  part  of  it  in  purchase,  so 
that  the  remainder  may  be  apphed  to  building  and  improve- 
ment. 

As  to  the  cattle-stealing, — at  any  rate  it  is  not  a  necessity. 
That  cattle-stealing  and  sheep-stealing  are  common  practices, 
is  undoubtedly  true;  and  the  squatter  is  generally  the 
victim,  while  the  free-selecter  is  as  generally  the  thief.  The 
herds  and  flocks  are  so  large,  and  are  so  far  removed  from 
inspection,  that  such  theft  is  easy.  A  beast  is  slain  on  the 
run,  and  skinned,  and,  if  the  skin  be  taken  away  or  hidden, 
or  burned,  is  hardly  missed.  A  great  deal  is  done  in  cattle- 
stealing,  but  I  look  on  the  assertion  that  free-selecters  are  as 
a  rule  cattle-stealers  as  monstrous.  And  it  is  monstrous 
also  to  suggest  that  a  man  should  not  purchase  a  tract  of 
land,  lest  he  should  become  a  cattle-stealer  under  stress  of 
circumstances. 
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In  that  assertion  that  the  free-selecting  farmer  can  grow 
nothing  for  a\  hich  he  can  find  a  ready  market,  there  is  more 
rehable  truth.  In  speaking  of  Queensland  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  free-selecter  finds  it  difficult  to  get 
ready  money  for  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  Wheat  he  cannot 
produce.  It  will  fail  twice  with  him  for  once  that  it  will 
thrive.  The  alternation  of  wet  weather  and  dry  weather  are 
not  sufficiently  certain,  and  the  periods  of  drought  or  flood 
are  too  long  for  the  growth  of  wheat.  I  do  not  know  that 
sugar  and  wheat  have  ever  thriven  in  close  neighbourhood 
with  each  other.  He  can  grow  maize,  or  Indian  corn  as  we 
call  it  ;  and  as  horses  in  Queensland,  when  corn-fed  at  all, 
are  fed  upon  maize,  there  is  a  sale  for  it;  but  the  farmer 
selling  it  will  probably  find  himself  driven  to  truck  it  for 
tea,  sugar,  or  other  stores.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ipswich,  some  five-and-twenty  miles  from  Brisbane,  the 
farmer  may  grow  cotton, — for  which  there  is  a  ready  sale. 
But  in  truth  for  the  present  the  Queensland  free-selecter,  if 
he  follow  my  advice,  will  not  attempt  to  earn  his  bread  by 
selling  the  produce  of  his  land.  He  will  not  at  any  rate 
regard  that  as  the  sole  means  or  mainstay  of  his  existence. 
He  will  build  for  himself  a  house  and  will  gradually  clear 
and  fence  his  land.  He  will  keep  a  few  cows  and  poultry, 
and  will  supply  himself  and  his  family  from  his  own  farm. 
Then  during  a  period  of  the  year  he  will  work  for  wages, — 
and  will  bring  his  cheque  home  with  him  when  the  work  is 
done. 

In  five  years  or  in  ten,  according  to  the  mode  of  selection 
which  the  intending  purchaser  may  adopt,  he  will  be  a  free- 
holder ; — but  during  these  five  or  ten  years  he  will  have  all 
the  fixity  of  tenure  in  his  land  which  belongs  to  a  freehold. 
He  will  have  learned  before  he  makes  his  selection  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  done,  and  will  have  learned 
much  also  of  the  nature  of  the  land  to  be  selected.  The 
system  under  which  he  will  select  is  fully  explained  in  an 
appendix  to  this  volume,  in  which  an  extract  is  given  from 
a  Digest  of  the  Queensland  Crown  Lands  Alienation  Act  of 
1868.  It  will  show  the  intending  purchaser  that  two  modes 
of  purchase  are  open  to  him,  under  one  of  which  he  may 
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purchase  as  small  a  farm  as  forty  acres,  or  as  large  a  tract 
of  land  as  10,880  acres.  For  the  forty  acres  he  will  have 
to  pay  1 5J.  an  acre,  but  will  have  ten  years  in  which  to  pay 
it, — so  that  he  will  be  called  upon  for  no  more  than  per 
annum,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  land  will  be  his  own, 
if  he  have  comphed  with  the  required  conditions  as  to  im- 
provements. But  the  man  whom  I  am  now  addressing  will 
probably  choose  the  other  system, — and  will  buy  what  is 
called  a  homestead.  In  making  this  purchase  he  will  find 
personal  residence  to  be  enjoined, — but  personal  residence 
will  be  his  intention.  By  this  system  he  can  buy  forty  acres, 
or  any  number  of  acres  not  exceeding  eighty,  of  so-called 
agricultural  land.  And  for  this  he  must  pay  gd.  an  acre  for 
five  years, — 3J.  gd.  an  acre  altogether, — and  then  the  land 
will  be  his  own,  to  do  with  it  as  he  pleases. 

The  terms  certainly  do  not  seem  to  be  hard.  If  the  ambi- 
tious would-be  freeholder  desire  to  become  master  of  the 
full  amount  allowed, — the  eighty  acres  of  agricultural  land, 
■ — he  will  have  to  pay  but  per  annum  as  rent  in  advance^ 
and  will  have  to  pay  that  only  for  five  years !  It  is  very 
alluring  to  the  would-be  freeholder.  Let  him  not,  however, 
suppose  that  because  the  land  which  he  will  buy  is  described 
as  "  agricultural,"  that  he  will  find  hedges  and  ditches,  fur- 
rows and  headlands,  and  the  like.  The  land  will  be  land 
just  as  nature  has  produced  it,  but  it  will  be  land  which  on 
survey  shall  be  declared  to  be  fit  for  agricultural  purposes. 

There  is  perhaps  no  feeling  stronger  in  the  mind  of  man 
than  the  desire  to  own  a  morsel  of  land.  In  England  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  enable  the  working  man  to  become 
the  owner  even  of  the  house  in  which  he  lives  have  hardly 
as  yet  met  with  much  success.  In  the  first  place  the  price 
of  land  is  too  high,  and  in  the  second  place  the  earnings  of 
the  working  man  are  too  low.  In  many  cases  in  which  the 
thing  has  been  tried  the  creation  of  parliamentary  voters  has 
been  the  real  object,  and  the  possession  of  the  freehold  in 
the  hands  of  the  inhabitant  has  been  no  more  than  nominal. 
In  England  if  a  working  man  become  a  freeholder,  he  can 
hardly  be  free  on  his  freehold.  He  cannot  possess  himself 
of  the  absolute  property  unencumbered  by  debt.    If  he  feel 
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the  passion  strong  he  must  indulge  it  on  some  new-found 
soil,  where  tlie  old  forest  still  stands,  where  a  man's  work  is 
as  )-et  worth  more  than  many  acres.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
can  do  it  anywhere  on  much  better  terms  than  in  Queens- 
land; — but  he  must  understand  that  the  land  is  cheap 
because  the  struggle  required  to  make  it  useful  is  severe. 

The  labourer  who  can  live  and  save  his  money,  who  can 
refrain  from  knocking  down  his  cheque,  may  no  doubt  in 
Queensland  become  the  real  lord  of  all  around  him  and 
dwell  on  his  own  land  in  actual  independence.  As  far  as  I 
have  seen  the  lives  of  such  men,  they  never  want  for  food, 
— are  never  without  abundance  of  food.  Meat  and  tea  and 
bread  they  always  have  in  their  houses.  The  houses  them- 
selves are  often  rough — sheds  at  first  made  of  bark  till  the 
free-selecter  can  with  his  own  hands  put  up  some  stronger 
and  more  endurable  edifice ;  but  they  are  never  so  squalid 
as  are  many  of  our  cottages  at  home.  For  a  labouring  man, 
such  as  I  have  described,  life  in  Queensland  is  infinitely 
better  than  life  at  home.  It  is  sometimes  very  rough,  and 
must  sometimes  be  very  solitary.  And  Queensland  is  very 
hot.  But  there  is  plenty  to  eat  and  drink ; — work  is  well 
remunerated  ; — and  the  working  man,  if  he  can  refrain  from 
drink,  may  hold  his  own  in  Queensland,  and  may  enjoy  as 
much  independence  as  is  given  to  any  man  in  this  world. 
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Appendix  No.  I. 

^.egulatiov!  wider  "which  free-selections  of  Land  can  he  made  in  New 
South  WaUi, taken  from  MacPhaile's  Australian  Squatting  Directory. 

Crown  Lands,  other  than  town  or  suburban  lands,  and  not  being 
within  a  gold-field,  nor  under  lease  for  mining  purposes  to  any  person 
other  than  the  applicant  for  purchase,  and  not  being  within  ten  miles 
from  the  outside  boundary  of  any  city  or  town  containing  according  to 
the  last  census  10,000  inhabitants,  or  five  miles  from  a  town  of  5,000 
inhabitants,  or  three  miles  from  a  town  of  1,000  inhabitants,  or  two 
miles  from  a  town  or  village  of  100  inhabitants,  and  not  reserved  for 
any  public  purpose,  and  not  containing  improvements,  shall  be  open 
for  conditional  sale  by  selection,  the  selecter  tendering  at  the  Land 
Office  a  written  application  for  the  conditional  purchase  of  not  less  than 
40  and  not  more  than  320  acres  at  20^.  per  acre,  and  paying  a  deposit 
of  25  per  cent.,  and  in  case  there  be  more  than  one  application  at  the 
same  time  for  the  same  land  or  any  part  thereof,  the  application  shall 
be  decided  by  lot ;  and  Crown  lands  within  gold-fields,  not  within  areas 
excluded  by  proclamation,  and  not  occupied  for  gold-mining  purposes, 
shall  be  open  for  sale  in  like  manner,  provided  that  properly  authorised 
persons  may,  at  any  time,  be  at  liberty  to  dig  and  search  for  gold  within 
the  land  selected,  and  that,  should  such  land  be  found  to  contain 
auriferous  deposits,  it  shall  be  within  the  power  of  the  Governor  in 
Council  to  annul  the  sale,  but  the  conditional  purchaser  shall  be  entitled 
to  compensation  by  appraisement  of  the  value  other  than  auriferous; 

If  at  the  time  of  purchase  such  land  shall  not  have  beeri  surveyed  by 
the  Government,  temporary  boundaries  shall  be  determined  by  the  con- 
ditional purchaser,  who  shall  within  one  month  after  such  time  of 
purchase  occupy  the  land.  And  any  dispute  respecting  such  boundaries 
shall  be  settled  by  arbitration  :  Provided  that  if  such  land  shall  not  be 
surveyed  by  the  Government  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of 
application,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  purchaser  to  withdraw  his  applica- 
tion, and  demand  and  recover  back  any  deposit  paid  by  him,  or  the 
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purchaser  shall  have  the  option  of  having  the  land  surveyed  by  a  duly 
qualified  licensed  surveyor,  and  the  expense  of  such  survey  shall  be 
allowed  to  such  purchaser  as  part  payment  of  his  purchase  money,  such 
expense  to  be  allowed  in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  charges  fixed  or 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Surveyor-General. 

Crown  lands  conditionally  purchased  under  this  Act  shall,  if  measured 
by  the  authority  of  the  Government  previously  to  such  purchase,  be 
taken  in  portions  as  measured,  if  not  exceeding  320  acres,  and,  if 
unmeasured,  and  having  frontage  to  any  river,  creek,  road,  or  intended 
road,  shall,  if  within  the  first-class  settled  districts,  have  a  depth  of  not 
less  than  twenty  chains,  and  otherwise  shall  have  a  depth  of  not  less 
than  sixty  chains,  and  shall  have  their  boundaries,  other  than  the 
frontages,  directed  to  the  cardinal  points  by  compass,  and  if  having  no 
frontages  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  measured  in  square  blocks,  and  with 
boundaries  directed  to  such  cardinal  points  :  Provided  that  should  it 
seem  to  the  Minister  to  be  expedient,  the  boundaries  of  portions  having 
frontages  may  be  made  approximately,  at  right  angles  with  the  frontage, 
and  otherwise  modified,  and  the  boundaries  of  portions  having  no 
frontages  may  be  modified,  and  necessary  roadways  and  water  reserves 
excluded  from  such  measurement. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  conditional  purchase 
of  any  such  land  as  aforesaid,  or  within  three  months  thereafter,  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  money  shall  be  tendered  at  the  office  of  the 
Colonial  Treasurer,  together  with  a  declaration  by  the  conditional 
purchaser  or  his  alienee,  or  some  other  person  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Minister  competent  in  that  behalf,  under  the  Act  9  Victoria  No.  9,  to 
the  effect  that  improvements  as  hereinbefore  defined  have  been  made 
upon  such  land,  specifying  the  nature,  extent,  and  value  of  such  im- 
provements, and  that  such  land  has  been,  from  the  date  of  occupation, 
the  bona  fide  residence,  either  continuously  of  the  original  purchaser,  or 
of  some  alienee  or  successive  alienees  of  his  whole  estate  and  interest 
therein,  and  that  no  such  alienation  has  been  made  by  any  holder 
thereof  until  after  the  bona  fide  residence  thereon  of  such  holder  for  one 
whole  year  at  the  least.  And  upon  the  Minister  being  satisfied  by  such 
declaration,  and  the  certificate  of  the  Land  Agent  of  the  distiict,  or 
other  proper  officer,  of  the  facts  aforesaid,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  shall 
receive  and  acknowledge  the  remaining  purchase-money,  and  a  grant  of 
the  fee-simple,  but  with  reservation  of  any  minerals  which  the  land 
may  contain,  shall  be  made  to  tlie  then  rightful  owner :  Provided  that 
should  such  lands  have  been  occupied  and  improved  as  aforesaid,  and 
should  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  balance  of 
the  purchase-money  be  paid  within  the  said  three  months  to  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  the  payment  of  such  balance  may  be  deferred  to  a  period 
within  three  months  after  the  1st  of  January  then  next  ensuing;  and 
may  be  so  deferred  from  year  to  year  by  payment  of  such  interest  during 
the  first  quarter  of  each  year.  But  in  default  of  the  above  requirements, 
the  land  shall  revert  to  Her  Majesty,  and  be  liable  to  be  sold  at  auction, 
and  the  deposit  shall  be  forftited. 
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Appendix  No.  II. 

Regulations  under  which  free-selections  of  Land  can  he  effected  in 
Queensland,  taken  from  a  digest  of  the  Queensland  Crown  Lands 
Alienation  Act  of  1868. 

Conditional  Purchases. 

This  portion  of  the  Act  contains  some  of  the  most  important  pro- 
visions, and  embodies  novel  principles,  both  in  the  legislation  of 
Queensland  and  the  other  colonies.  In  the  first  place,  land  can  be  pur- 
chased on  easier  terms  of  payment,  both  as  regards  price  and  time  for 
payment,  than  under  previous  Acts.  Larger  areas  can  also  be  secured, 
by  which  means  both  agricultural  and  pastoral  farming  may  be  com- 
bined iu  one  selection.  Secondly,  the  land  is  classified,  and  the  rate  of 
purchase  money  proportioned  to  its  value,  in  connection  witlr  its  capa- 
bilities. 

The  foregoing  are  the  main  features  in  the  Act  relating  to  conditional 
purchases,  with  the  exception  of  certain  conditions  which  the  selecter 
has  to  comply  with,  and  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  Act  in 
order  to  prevent  undue  monopoly  of  land,  or  selection  solely  with  a 
view  to  speculative  purposes.  These  conditions  impart  to  the  measure 
a  practical  character ;  as,  with  the  encouragement  afforded  to  purchase 
land  on  liberal  terms,  provision  is  made  for  its  being  turned  to  useful 
account,  and  a  certain  expenditure  made  on  it. 

Tlie  lands  open  to  settlement  are — 

Firstly. — The  Crown  lands  in  the  settled  districts  not  under  lease  or 
licence. 

Secondly. — The  lands  on  the  resumed  halves  of  runs,  inclusive  of  the 
railway  reserves,  which  extend  three  miles  on  each  side  of  the  railway 
lines  throughout  their  entire  length. 

Thirdly. — The  lands  in  large  township  reserves,  not  less  than  two 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  nearest  town  lot. 

The  following  will  show  the  lands  open  to  selection  on  the  31st 
December,  1870,  in  the  several  districts. 

Moreton      .    1,994,169 

Darhng  Downs    650,000 

Wide  Bay  and  Burnett       ....  2,706,979 

Port  Curtis    3, 545, 600 

Kennedy    .......  4,178,020 

Cook  and  North  Cook   18,368,000 

Burke  4,746,000 

Total  .      .  36,188,768 

These  lands  constitute  the  area  available  for  selection  under  the  Act, 
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The  areas  allowed  to  be  selected  by  any  one  person,  and  the  rate* 
of  purchase  money  per  acre,  are  as  follows  : — 

Agricultural  land,  not  less  than  40,  nor  more  than  640,  at  15^.  per 
acre. 

First-class  pastoral  land,  not  less  than  80,  nor  more  than  2,560,  at 
lar.  per  acre. 

Second-class  pastoral  land,  not  less  than  80,  nor  more  than  7,680, 
at  SJ.  per  acre. 

It  is  not  permitted  to  exceed  the  maximum  areas  prescribed  for  each 
class  of  land.  The  selection  may  be  in  one  or  not  more  than  three 
blocks — one  of  each  class  being  allowed ;  and  provision  is  made  for 
adjacent  lands  being  selected  by  the  occupant,  provided  the  boundaries 
are  conterminous  and  the  maximum  area  of  each  class  is  not  exceeded. 
In  township  and  railway  reserves  the  land  cannot  be  classed  lower  than 
first-class  pastoral. 

The  mode  of  tailing  up  land  is  in  this  way  : — The  applicant  attends 
at  a  land  agent's  office,  and  having  ascertained  that  the  land  which  he 
wishes  to  select  is  available,  he  lodges  an  application  in  triplicate, 
accompanied  with  the-  amount  of  the  first  year's  rent  and  survey  fee. 
This  application  sufficiently  explains  itself.  It  contains  a  declaration 
that  the  applicant  lives  in  Queensland,  is  above  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  that  he  applies  for  the  land  in  his  own  behalf  and  use,  and 
not  as  agent  or  trustee  for  any  other  person.  He  further  declares  that 
he  intends  to  use  the  same,  and  that  he  has  not  entered  into  any  agree- 
ment to  sell,  demise,  or  mortgage  it.  These  declarations  are  required 
by  the  Act.  The  application  should  also  contain  a  clear  description  of 
the  boundaries,  with  reference  to  some  known  feature  or  previous 
survey.  The  area  and  the  particulars  of  the  first  year's  rent,  being  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  purchase-money,  whether  in  cash  or  land  orders,  are 
also  to  be  furnished.  With  respect  to  the  area,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  each  class  of  land  may  be  included  in  one  application.  For  ex- 
ample : — 


The  applicant  in  the  first  instance  puts  his  own  class  upon  the  land 
applied  for.  On  receipt  by  the  land  agent  of  this  application,  an  entry 
is  made  in  a  book,  called  the  "  Application  Book,"  which  tbe  applicant 
signs.  This  entry  governs  the  priority  of  the  selection  at  the  time  the 
Commissioner  deals  with  it,  as  hereafter  described ;  and  on  the  land 
agent  giving  the  appUcant  a  receipt  for  his  rent,  no  further  proceedings 
are  to  be  taken  until  the  next  Commissioner's  Court  Sitting,  which 


Acres.  At  per  acre.  First  year' s  rent. 


Agricultural  land  . 
First-class  pastoral  land. 
Second-class  pastoral  land 


s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

SO         16  3  IS  o 

100         10  500 

200         06  500 


Total 


350 


Annual  rent  ;f  13  15  o 
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occurs  about  once  a  fortnight,  at  which  the  applicant  or  his  agent  must 
attend,  when  the  acceptance  or  the  rejection  of  the  apphcation  is 
publicly  declared.  After  such  declaration,  the  deposits  of  rent  pre- 
viously paid  on  rejected  applications  are  then  refunded  to  the  applicants 
by  the  Commissioner,  and,  in  the  case  of  those  provisionally  approved, 
instructions  are  sent  to  a  surveyor  to  effect  a  survey  of  the  selection.  At 
the  time  the  survey  is  being  carried  out,  means  are  taken  to  verify  the 
classification  put  upon  the  land  by  the  selecter;  and  if  the  Com- 
missioner, through  the  surveyor,  or  a  competent  witness,  or  his  own 
personal  knowledge,  considers  that  the  Jar.d  should  be  classified  at  a 
higher  rate,  he  is  empowered  to  call  upon  the  selecter  to  pay  a  sufiicient 
sum  to  cover  the  balance  due  on  such  higher  classification  ;  and  if  the 
demand  be  not  attended  to  within  three  months,  the  land  becomes  for- 
feited. After  the  boundaries  are  surveyed  and  the  rents  adjusted,  the 
Government  will  issue  a  so-called  lease  for  ten  years,  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
one-tenth  of  the  purchase-money.  This  lease  will  contain  certain  jiro- 
visions,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  ones  : — 

1.  The  lease  shall  date  from  the  nearest  first  day  of  January  or 

July  to  date  of  application. 

2.  The  annual  rent  reserved  for  every  acre,  or  fraction  of  an  acre, 

shall  be,  except  in  the  case  of  second  payments — • 

Agiicultural  land,  is.  6d.  per  acre. 

First-class  pastoral,  is. 

Second-class  pastoral,  6d. 
to  be  paid  in  cash  to  the  land  agent  of  the  district  in  which 
the  selection  is  situated,  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  March  in 
each  year. 

The  second  payment  on  all  selections  under  the  Act  shall  be 
made  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  March  following  the  date  of 
selection  :  and  the  said  payment,  together  with  the  twelve 
months'  rent  paid  at  time  of  selection,  shall  cover  the  period 
from  such  selection  to  the  next  succeeding  31st  day  of  March. 
The  second  payment  in  each  case  will,  therefore,  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  clear  months  intervening  between 
the  expiration  of  the  twelve  months  from  date  of  selection  and 
the  following  ^fit  dsy  of  Maich. 
As  this  second  payment  covers  a  tKijken  period,  the  last  pay- 
ment under  the  lease  (the  eleventh)  will  be  the  balance  of  the 
full  year's  rent,  which  is  not  demanded  on  the  31st  day  of 
March  following  the  date  of  selection.  The  second  and  the 
eleventh  payments  will,  therefore,  together  amount  to  a  full 
year's  rent.  All  the  other  annual  payments  will  be  as  above 
stated. 

3.  The  lessee  shall  within  six  months  from  completion  of  survey 

erect  substantial  boundary  posts  along  the  measured  boundaries 
of  the  land,  at  distances  not  exceeding  five  chains  apart,  or 
shall  erect  a  good  and  substantial  fence  along  such  boundary. 
If  the  posts  fall  into  decay,  the  Commissioner  of  the  district 
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can  require  the  lessee  to  replace  them,  and  if  this  is  not  done 
may  inflict  a  fine  for  the  nej^lect. 

4.  During  the  currency  of  such  lease  the  Governor,  or  any  person 

authorised  in  that  behalf,  may  make  entiy  to  dig  and  remove 
gold  or  other  metals,  &c.,  provided  that  any  damage  done  to 
the  lessee  shall  be  made  good  to  him,  the  amount  to  be  deter- 
mined by  arbitration. 

5.  Residence  in  person,  or  by  bailiff,  is  necessary  during  the  cur- 

rency of  the  lease. 

6.  In  the  case  of  pastoral  land, — if  the  lessee  shall  prove  within 

three  years  from  date  of  selection,  by  two  credible  witnesses, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner,  that  he  has  resided  in 
person,  or  by  bailiff,  on  the  said  land  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
and  that  a  sum  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  ten  shillings  per 
acre  for  first-class  pastoral  land,  and  five  shillings  an  acre  for 
second-class  pastoral  land,  has  been  expended  in  substantial 
improvements,  or  that  he  has  fenced  in  the  said  land  with  a 
substantial  fence,  then  the  Commissioner  shall  issue  a  certificate 
that  the  conditions  aforesaid  have  been  duly  performed,  and 
the  lessee  shall  be  entitled  to  a  deed  of  grant  in  fee-simple  on 
the  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  ten  years'  rent. 

7.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  land, — if  the  lessee  shall  similarly 

prove,  within  three  years  from  date  of  selection,  that  he  has 
resided  in  person,  or  by  bailiff,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
two  years,  and  that  he  has  expended  a  sum  equal  to  ten 
shillings  per  acre,  or  that  he  has  fenced  in  the  land  with  a 
substantial  fence,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  from  the 
Commissioner  that  the  conditions  have  been  performed,  and 
to  a  grant  of  the  land  on  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  ten  years' 
rent ;  but  if  at  any  time  during  the  currency  of  the  lease  he 
shall  prove  that  one-tenth  part  of  the  land  has  been  cultivated, 
he  shall  be  absolved  from  the  conditions  of  residence,  and  a 
grant  shall  issue  on  payment  of  the  balance  of  rent  as  afore- 
said. 

8.  No  transfer  or  assignment  of  any  lease  can  be  allowed  until  the 

lessee  has  obtained  a  certificate,  as  above  described,  from  the 
Commissioner  :  but  after  the  issue  of  such  certificate,  transfer 
may  proceed,  with  t];o  sanction  of  the  Government,  on  pay- 
ment of  ten  shillings  for  the  registration  thereof. 

9.  After  the  certificate  is  obtained,  balance  of  purchase-money  may 

be  paid  up  in  one  sum  in  cash. 
10.  The  Government  reserves  a  right  to  resume  land  for  road  pur- 
poses during  ten  years,  on  payment  of  twice  the  amount  which 
should  have  been  paid  as  rent  or  purchase-money  on  such  land, 
and  when  the  land  is  enclosed,  the  Government  will  be 
required  to  fence  off  the  road  from  adjacent  land. 

The  above  are  the  conditions  on  which  the  leases  are  issued.  They 
are  given  in  detail  in  order  that  the  principle  of  the  Act  relating  to 
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conditional  purchases  may  be  clearly  understood.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered, that  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions  referred  to  in 
sections  six  and  seven,  as  above,  within  three  years,  will  deprive  the 
lessee  of  the  right  to  transfer  his  interest  or  to  purchase  the  fee-simple 
of  the  land  during  the  currency  of  the  lease. 

The  general  rules  applicable  to  conditional  purchases  include  certain 
restrictions  respecting  the  shape  of  the  selections,  and  the  proportion  of 
frontage  allowed  on  rivers  or  roads ;  also,  with  respect  to  monopoly  of 
water  or  other  privileges,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon, 
further  than  to  state  that  they  are  required  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  interests.  It  may,  however,  be  added,  that  conditional  pur- 
chasers are  restricted,  under  a  penalty,  from  depasturing  more  than 
twenty  head  of  cattle,  or  fifty  sheep,  for  every  hundred  acres  of  land, 
until  their  selections  are  securely  fenced.  This  provision  is  rendered 
necessary,  as  the  pastoral  lessee  is  entitled  to  a  license  to  depasture 
stock,  under  certain  limitations,  on  the  resumed  half  of  the  run,  and, 
therefore,  his  interest  has  to  be  protected.  With  this  view,  the  cattle 
and  sheep  of  the  conditional  purchasers  and  pastoral  licenses  must  have 
a  distinctive  brand,  to  be  registered  at  the  Commissioner's  Office. 


Homesteads. 

The  introduction  of  the  clauses  referring  to  homesteads  in  the  Act,  is 
one  of  its  distinctive  features.  The  idea  was  mainly  derived  from 
American  legislation,  which  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  proved 
successful  in  promoting  settlement  on  the  land.  It  has  also  worked 
well  in  this  colMiy,  so  far  as  can  be  judged.  Since  the  Act  came  into 
operation,  1, 66 1  homesteads  have  been  taken  up  ;  and  as  some  further 
particulars  respecting  this  class  of  selections  will  probably  prove  in- 
teresting, a  return  of  the  number  in  each  of  the  settled  districts  is  given. 

District.  Homesteads. 

Moreton   1)239 

Darling  Downs    .  ....  162 

AVide  Bay  and  Burnett        ....  144 

Port  Curtis  .   67 

Kennedy  49 

Total      ....  1,661 


With  the  view  of  setting  clearly  before  the  public  the  fullest  informa- 
tion respecting  homesteads,  the  following  compilation,  embracing  every 
particular  in  connection  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  that 
class  of  selections,  has  been  inserted.  The  mode  of  application  is 
simUar  to  that  for  conditional  purchases. 

Persons  entitled  to  select  homesteads. 
I.  Any  person  being  a  natural-bom  or  naturalised  subject  of  Her 
Majesty,  who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  or  is  twenty-one  or  more  years  of 
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•ge,  is  entitled  to  select  a  homestead ;  or  any  person  owning  and 
residing  on  land,  may  enter  other  land  lying  contiguous  to  said  land, 
which  shall  not  with  the  land  already  owned  and  occupied  exceed  i6c 
acres. 

Persons  not  entitled  to  select  homesteads, 

2.  No  married  woman,  who  has  not  obtained  a  decree  for  judicial 
separation,  or  an  order  binding  in  Queensland,  protecting  her  separate 
properly,  is  entitled  to  select  a  homestead. 

Assisted  Immigrants  entitled  after  three  years'  residence  In  the  Colony, 

3.  Any  person  arriving  hereafter  in  the  colony,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  at  the  public  expense,  will  not  be  entitled  to  select  a  homestead 
until  he  has  lived  three  years  continuously  in  the  colony. 

Land  available  for  selections, 

4.  Selectors  of  homesteads  are  entitled  to  select  any  land  proclaimed 
or  otherwise  open  to  general  selection  by  lease. 

Areas  of  homesteads. 

5.  Selections  by  homestead  leases  must  be  in  one  block,  and  are  not 
to  exceed  80  acres  of  agricultural  or  160  acres  of  pastoral  lands. 

Roads  and  permanent  water. 

6.  Applications  will  be  subject  to  regulations  concerning  survey, 
roads,  and  prevention  of  monopoly  of  permanent  water. 

Applications  may  Include  two  classes  of  land, 

7.  Selecters  of  homesteads  may  include  the  two  classes  of  agricultural 
and  pastoral  land  in  their  applications,  provided  the  area  of  each  does 
not  exceed  the  proportionate  equivalent  of  the  gross  acreage  allowable 
for  each  class  under  the  Act. 


Improvements  must  be  paid  for. 

8.  Where  there  are  improvements  on  the  land  selected  as  a  home- 
stead, the  selecter  must  state  in  his  application  the  nature  of  them,  and 
his  estimate  of  their  value,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  the  amount  to  the 
land  agent.  If,  on  valuation,  any  further  sum  is  awarded,  it  must  be 
paid  within  one  month  after  date  of  award. 
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Rent  payable  on  homestead  selections. 

g.  The  rent  payable  on  homestead  selections  is  ()d.  per  acre  on 
agricultural  land,  and  6d.  per  acre  on  first  and  second  class  pastoral  land, 
paid  yearly  in  advance  for  five  years  from  date  of  entry. 


Payment  of  rent,  and  penalty  for  default. 

10.  The  first  year's  rent  on  homestead  selections  must  be  paid  either 
in  cash  or  land  orders  at  the  time  of  making  the  application.  The 
second  and  all  subsequent  annual  rents  must  be  paid  to  the  land  agent, 
in  cash,  on  or  before  the  31st  March  in  each  year;  in  default  of  such 
payment  the  lease  viSSi  be  forfeited,  and  the  land  selected,  and  all  im- 
provements on  it,  will  revert  to  the  Crovi^n.  The  second  payments  on 
all  homesteads  are  computed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  con- 
ditional  purchases,  the  amount  being  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
clear  months  inteiTening  between  the  date  of  selection  and  31st  day  of 
March  following. 

Forfeiture  may  he  defeated. 

1 1.  The  lessee  raay  defeat  forfeiture  for  non-payment  of  rent  oy  pay- 
ing to  the  land  agent  in  cash,  within  90  days  of  the  day  on  which  the 
rent  has  fallen  due,  a  sum  equal  to  the  annual  rent,  with  one-fourth 
added  as  a  penalty.  But  if  the  rent  and  penalty  be  not  paid  within 
such  ninety  days,  the  lease  will  be  absolutely  forfeited,  and  the  lessee, 
or  any  person  claiming  under  him,  will  be  deemed  a  trespasser  upon 
Crown  lands,  and  liable  to  be  removed  therefrom. 


Conditions  to  he  fulfilled  hefore  Crown  grant  is  issued. 

12.  The  lessee  or  his  family  must  have  resided  five  years  continuously 
on  the  land,  and  cultivated  one-tenth  part  of  it ;  or,  in  addition  to 
residence  as  aforesaid,  he  must  have  fenced  in  the  land  with  a  good  and 
substantial  fence,  during  the  time  of  five  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  date  of  his  application  to  enter  on  such  land.  At  the  expiration  of 
five  years,  or  at  any  time  within  two  years  thereafter,  upon  proving  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  district,  by  two  credible 
witnesses,  that  the  above  conditions  have  been  complied  with,  and 
making  an  affidavit  that  no  part  of  said  land  has  been  alienated,  the 
lessee  will  be  entitled  to  a  Crown  grant.* 


*  It  will  be  obsei-ved  that  in  the  case  of  a  homestead  the  residence 
must  be  personal — in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  selection  it  may  be  by 
agent. 
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May  ^purchase  at  upset  price, 

13.  The  lessee  Tnay  at  any  time  after  two  years,  and  before  the 
expiration  of  five  years,  obtain  a  Crown  grant,  by  paying  the  upset 
price  for  the  quantity  of  land  taken  up,  and  giving  proof  as  before- 
mentioned  of  residence  and  cultivation  of  one-tenth  part. 

Lessee  dying  before  obtaining  Crown  grant. 

14.  If  the  lessee  die  before  obtaining  the  Crown  grant,  his  widow,  or, 
in  case  of  her  death,  his  heirs  or  devisees,  or  in  case  of  a  w  idow  being 
the  lessee,  her  heirs  or  devisees,  on  proving  the  fulfilment  of  tlie  condi- 
tions as  above,  may  obtain  the  Crown  grant. 

Parents  dying  and  leaving  an  infant  or  children  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age. 

15.  If  both  father  and  mother  die,  leaving  an  infant  child  or  children 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  such  child  or  children  shall  have  a  right 
to  the  land,  and  the  executors,  administrators,  or  guardians  may  at  any 
time  after  the  death  of  the  surviving  parent,  sell  said  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  said  infants,  but  for  no  other  purpose,  and  the  purchaser 
shall  acquire  the  absolute  title  by  the  purcliase,  and  be  entitled  to  the 
Crown  giant  on  payment  of  the  deed  fees. 

Homesteads  not  liable  for  debt, 

16.  Homesteads  acquired  under  the  Act  of  1868  are  not  in  any  case 
liable  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  debt  or  debts  contracted  prior  to  the 
bsuing  of  the  Crown  grant  thereof. 

Mode  of  proceeding  to  obtain  a  homestead. 

17.  Ha\ing  selected  a  site  for  a  homestead  within  the  limits  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  as  open  for  selection,  make  application  to 
the  land  agent  of  the  district,  and  fill  in  the  under-mentioned  form  in 
triplicate,  which  must  then  be  declared  before  a  magistrate,  and  pay  the 
first  year's  rent  in  land  orders  or  cash,  and  the  survey  fee  in  cash. 

[Then  follow  certain  forms  which,  as  they  can  only  be  wanted  in  the 
colony,  need  not  be  reprinted  heiet) 
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VICTORIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SEPARATION. 

I  PROPOSE  in  this  chapter  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
treatment  which  the  Australian  colonies  generally  have 
received  and  are  receiving  from  the  mother  country.  In 
the  next  I  will  endeavour  to  trace  very  shortly  the  early 
history  of  the  most  populous  and  most  important  in  the 
group,  and  in  doing  so  I  will  take  my  facts  from  a  pamphlet 
lately  published  by  Mr.  G.  W  Rusden,  of  Melbourne ; — 
than  whom  I  have  found  no  one  better  informed  on  the 
affairs  of  Australia  generally,  and  whose  information,  con- 
veyed in  a  small  compass,  is  the  latest  that  has  been  given 
to  us, — bearing  date  September,  1871. 

It  may  perhaps  be  right  that  I  should  state  that  Mr. 
Rusden's  pamphlet  is  dedicated  to  myself,  lest  they  who 
are  disposed  to  think  that  I  am  here  repaying  one  compli- 
ment by  another  may  claim  to  have  "found  me  out"  should 
they  ever  happen  to  have  the  two  books  in  their  hands  at 
the  same  time.  I  find  it  also  convenient  to  allude  to  the 
circumstance,  in  order  that  I  may  take  this  occasion  of 
expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  future  destiny  of  ou;. 
Austrahan  colonies,  which  is  specially  evoked  by  a  certain 
passage  in  Mr.  Rusden's  dedication.  He,  a  colonist,  seems 
to  regard  the  colonies  as  an  element  in  England's  future 
glory, — to  look  upon  Victoria,  for  instance,  as  one  of  the 
gems  by  which  that  glory  is  to  be  maintained  and  consura- 
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mated.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  who  am  an  Englishman,  look 
upon  the  colonies  as  an  element,  and  a  very  material 
element,  in  the  future  happiness  of  Englishmen, — or  of  men 
and  women  of  English  origin, — thinking  that  England's 
glory  should  be  left  altogether  out  of  the  question  in  any 
consideration  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Rusden  speaks  of  the 
revolt  of  the  American  colonies  having  been  brought  about 
by  the  "  wicked  folly  of  Grenville  and  North,"  as  though 
the  effects  of  that  revolt  were  still  to  be  deplored,  and 
implies  that  any  act  tending  to  the  separation  of  the  Austra- 
lian colonies  from  the  mother  country  would  be  tainted 
with  the  same  folly  and  partake  of  the  same  wickedness. 
It  is  most  remarkable  that  this  should  be  the  aspect  in 
which  the  future  of  these  Australian  colonies  is  regarded  by 
all  the  best  minds  among  the  colonists.  One  hardly  meets 
with  an  exception  among  educated  men  of  British  origin. 
The  few  of  this  class  who  entertain  feelings  and  opinions  of 
an  opposite  tendency  are  generally  Irishmen,  whose  immi- 
gration has  been  of  a  comparatively  late  date. 

I  hope  that  I  am  not  myself  dead  to  England's  glory.  I 
am  indeed  well  aware  that  my  own  feeling  on  the  matter — 
my  own  belief  in  my  own  country's  pre-excellence — is  so 
near  to  self-praise,  that  it  should  be  checked  rather  than 
enforced.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  the  homes  of  millions 
of  human  beings  around  the  world  are  to  be  made  subject 
to  any  special  form  of  government,  or  that  their  mode  of 
living  is  to  be  regulated  in  any  special  fashion,  because  such 
may  be  the  form  of  government  and  such  the  fashion  of 
living  adopted  by  the  country  from  which  those  millions 
have  sprung,  and  whose  language  those  milHons  speak. 
This  form  of  government  and  this  fashion  of  living  may  be 
the  best  the  world  has  yet  known.  I,  with  my  English 
idiosyncrasies,  do  believe  that  they  are  so.  I  believe  further, 
— that  we  at  home,  with  the  honest,  high-spirited,  high- 
handed, blundering  philanthropy  which  is  peculiar  to  us, 
have,  in  spite  of  all  the  abuse  which  we  have  lavished  upon 
ourselves  in  the  matter,  done  nearly  the  best  that  we  could 
have  done  with  these  colonies.  But  not  on  that  account 
can  I  bring  myself  to  look  forward  to  their  being  kept  as 
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"gems"  in  England's  "  diadem."  As  long  as  the  national 
prosperity  of  the  colonies  can  be  advanced  by  their  de- 
pendence on  England,  that  dependence  England  is  bound, 
both  morally  and  politically,  to  maintain.  When  the  time 
shall  come  in  which  the  colonies  can  serve  themselves 
better  by  separation  than  by  prolonged  adherence,  England, 
I  think,  should  let  them  go.  The  difficulty  will  consist  in 
fixing  the  time ; — but  this  question  of  time  is  one  which 
must  be  solved  mainly  by  the  colonies  themselves.  It  will 
be  for  them  to  declare,  as  it  was  for  the  United  States, 
when  that  time  shall  have  come.  It  will  be  for  us  to  take 
care  that,  when  the  time  does  come,  the  work  of  separation 
may  be  effected,  not  only  without  hostility,  but  without 
acerbating  roughness. 

"  Here  is  a  continent  secured,"  says  Mr.  Rusden,  "  as 
never  was  continent  secured  by  the  genius  of  one  man,  for 
his  countrymen  to  occupy."  The  one  man  is  Mr.  Pitt,  to 
whose  policy  and  firmness  in  opposing  the  attempts  which 
were  being  made  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  object 
by  the  French  government  Mr.  Rusden  attributes  the  final 
acquisition  by  England  of  Australia.  "  On  the  soil  of  Victoria 
there  stand  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand 
persons  where  twenty  years  ago  there  stood  some  seventy 
thousand.  Thus  fresh  from  their  native  land,  are  they  not 
bone  of  their  bone  and  flesh  of  their  flesh  to  all  living 
Englishmen  as  fully  as  if  they  still  stood  on  EngHsh  soil  ? 
Must  it  not  be  the  shabbiest  of  statesmanship  either  in 
England  or  in  the  colony  which  would  fret  away  the  ties 
that  bind  the  one  to  the  other  ?  " 

Of  course  it  is  matter  of  pride  to  us  Englishmen  that 
there  should  be  so  many  of  our  people  in  Victoria, — and 
matter  of  higher  pride  that  there  should  be  some  forty 
millions  speaking  our  language,  and  living  almost  entirely 
by  our  laws,  and  in  accordance  with  our  fashions,  on  the 
continent  of  North  America.  We  may  probably  take  the 
language  spoken  as  the  truest  indication  of  the  influence  of 
nationality  and  the  justest  source  of  national  pride.  From 
our  little  island  we  have  sent  forth  a  people  speaking 
English  who  are  spreading  themselves  over  all  th§  world. 
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It  is  a  much  greater  boast  than  that  of  ruling  dependencies 
on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  Though  none  of  the  EngHsh- 
speaking  nations  on  the  farther  side  of  the  globe  should  any 
longer  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  dependent  on  Eng- 
land, it  would  matter  nothing  to  the  happiness  of  the  race, 
and  nothing  to  the  true  glory  of  the  nationality, — so  long  as 
the  numbers  increased,  and  the  material  prosperity  of  those 
numbers.  We  are  very  proud  of  Victoria, — very  proud  of 
having  colonised  a  country  rich  in  gold  and  rich  in  flocks, 
and  fitted  by  nature  not  only  to  support  but  to  maintain 
and  to  increase  the  energy  which  is  the  gift  of  our  race. 
We  hope  that  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  may,  as 
years  run  on,  be  quickly  raised  to  millions.  That  they 
should  have  increased  so  rapidly,  and  been  so  prosperous  in 
their  increase,  is  to  all  of  us  a  matter  of  self-congratulation. 
Though  individually  we  at  home  may  be  less  conversant 
than  we  ought  with  the  details  of  Australian  affairs,  we  keep  a 
sufficiently  accurate  record  in  our  minds  of  her  rising  condi- 
tion among  the  communities  of  the  world.  We  know  that 
the  Australians  are  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  as 
fully  as  though  they  still  stood  on  English  soil.  And  we  know 
the  same  of  the  Americans  of  the  United  States, — in  spite 
of  the  "Alabama"  and  indirect  claims;  in  spite  of  rows 
about  the  "Trent ;"  in  spite  of  existing  political  differences; 
in  spite  of  hostilities,  should  there  be  hostilities  ;  and  in 
spite  even  of  war,  should  there  be  war.  The  grandchildren 
of  our  grandfathers  are  living  there  in  prosperity  and 
freedom,  worshipping  the  God  whom  we  worship,  speaking 
the  language  which  we  speak,  obeying  the  laws  which  we 
obey,  and  animated  by  that  resolve  to  rule  themselves,  and 
to  be  free  from  the  rule  of  individuals,  which  they  took 
from  our  shores,  and  which  is  as  strong  with  us  as  it  is  with 
them. 

I  deny,  therefore,  altogether  the  shabbiness  of  the  states- 
manship, whether  in  England  or  in  the  colonies,  which 
would, — not  fret  away, — but  gradually  dissolve  the  ties 
which  bind  the  one  to  the  other.  Such  statesmanship, — 
when  it  exists,  for  as  yet  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  existed, 
— may  be  wrong,  may  be  premature,  may  be  one-sided,  may 
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indeed  possibly  be  shabby.  Of  what  matter  open  to  states- 
manship may  not  the  same  be  said  ?  But  to  declare  that 
the  statesmanship  must  be  shabby  that  shall  have  the  object 
of  allowing  the  colonies  to  start  themselves  as  a  separate 
people  at  some  future  time,  is  to  pronounce  an  opinion, — 
that  indeed  may  be  excused  by  the  warm  love  of  country 
which  it  indicates, — but  which  can  never  stand  an  argu- 
ment. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  British  statesman  has  as  yet 
entertained  the  idea  of  dividing  the  mother  country  from 
her  Austrahan  colonies, — has  ever  thought  that  the  time  has 
now  come  in  which  he  himself  might  go  to  work  and 
arrange  the  terms  of  separation.  But  I  imagine  that  no 
British  statesman  ever  employs  himself  in  the  affairs  of 
these  colonies  without  a  conviction  that,  in  all  that  he  does, 
he  should  have  before  his  eyes  the  fact  that  separation  will 
come  at  some  future  day.  It  is  impossible  that  any  states- 
man, or  any  speculator,  that  any  philosopher  should  foresee 
the  time.  It  must  depend  on  the  increasing  wealth  and 
the  increasing  population  of  the  country.  Any  invention 
— if  such  invention  be  within  the  bounds  of  natural  possi- 
bility— which  should  save  the  wheat  crops  of  the  South 
Australian  colonies  from  the  disease  called  Red  Rust, 
would  greatly  accelerate  separation,  because  it  would  at 
once  increase  the  population  and  the  wealth  of  the  colonies. 
Iron  has  been  found,  but  iron  mines  have  never  yet  been 
properly  worked.  If  this  could  be  done  to  any  great  extent, 
it  would  accelerate  separation.  Increased  supplies  of  copper 
and  gold  will  do  so ; — the  finding  of  tin  will  do  so  ; — success 
in  making  sugar  will  do  so ; — and  the  exportation  of  fresh 
uncooked  meat  to  Europe,  when  such  exportation  becomes 
practicable,  will  do  so  very  materially.  Does  anybody 
iDclieve  that  a  population  of  twenty  millions  in  Australia 
would  remain  subject  to  a  population  of  forty  milHons  in 
the  British  Isles?  And  the  former  numbers  maybe  reached 
as  quickly  as  the  latter. 

There  is  very  much  to  be  done  before  the  question  of 
separation  can  be  regarded  as  one  that  is  imminent,  or  fit 
for  the  immediate  manipulations  of  statesmanship.  Aus- 
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tralia  must  be  one  whole  before  she  can  settle  herself  and 
take  a  place  among  the  nations.  There  must  be  some 
federation  of  the  different  colonies  before  separation  can  be 
considered.  The  states  must  bind  themselves  together  with 
the  united  object  of  making  themselves  a  nation,  and  the 
men  who  now  pride  themselves  on  being  Victorians,  or 
South  Austrahans,  or  Queenslanders,  must  learn  to  pride 
themselves  on  being  Australians.  At  present  they  are  very 
far  from  entertaining  any  such  pride.  The  inhabitant  of 
Melbourne  thinks  himself  to  be  very  much  higher  than  the 
inhabitant  of  Sydney,  and  looks  down  from  a  great  eminence 
upon  the  Tasmanian.  In  New  South  Wales  there  is  a 
desire  to  maintain  the  distance  between  itself  and  Victoria, 
■ — as  though  a  gulf  between  the  two,  which  could  not  be 
passed,  would  be  for  its  good.  Queensland,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  New  South  Wales,  has  but  little  respect  for  her 
parent.  South  Australia  thinks  herself  better  than  her 
neighbours  because  she  has  never  received  a  convict. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  something  of  similar  jealousy  between 
different  groups  of  states  in  the  American  Union ; — but 
there  they  have  learned  the  strength  of  union  and  have  pre- 
served it.  As  Australia  becomes  older,  and  as  the  number 
of  her  leading  children  who  are  Australian-born  becomes 
greater,  as  the  tendency  to  lean  upon  the  mother  country 
becomes  slighter,  the  feeling  for  the  newer  patriotism  will 
grow  up ;  and  with  the  feeling  of  Australian  pride  will  grow 
the  conviction  that  Australia,  to  be  great  and  strong,  should 
be  one. 

The  first  step  towards  federation  will  be  the  union  of  the 
colonies  for  purposes  of  general  taxation.  At  present  the 
two  great  sources  of  pubHc  revenue  are  the  customs  duties 
and  the  sale  and  lease  of  public  lands.  Let  the  union  be  as 
close  as  it  may,  the  use  of  the  public  lands  will  probably 
remain  in  each  colony, — to  be  applied  as  may  best  suit  its 
own  wants,  — but  the  customs  duties,  from  which  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  public  revenue  is  derived,  may,  and 
no  doubt  will,  be  collected  under  one  tariff,  by  one  arrange- 
ment, for  the  joint  purposes  of  the  whole  group.  At  present 
"jjese  colonies  all  stand  towards  each  other  as  though  they 
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were  various  nations,  with  varied  interests,  and  endea- 
vour each  to  rise  on  the  commercial  injuries  inflicted 
on  the  others  by  hostile  tariffs.  They  charge  duties  on 
each  other's  produce,  and  are  towards  each  other  as 
were  England  and  France  before  Mr.  Cobden  had  made 
his  treaty.  I  do  not  purpose  here  to  fight  the  battle  of 
the  border  duties, — but  here,  and  again  hereafter,  I  must 
repeat  the  opinion,  expressed  by  me  in  speaking  of  the  other 
colonies,  that  at  the  present  moment  the  creation  of  a  cus- 
toms union  should  be  the  first  duty  of  any  statesman  to 
whom  the  interests  and  well-being  of  the  colonies  may  be 
entrusted. 

I  look  first  to  a  customs  union,  then  to  federation,  and 
then  after  some  interval, — the  duration  of  which  I  will  not 
attempt  to  indicate, — to  Separation  and  Self-control.  In  this 
idea  as  to  the  future  of  the  colonies  I  cannot  think  that  I  am 
guilty  of  any  shabbiness  as  an  Englishman.  And  yet  the 
expression  of  the  accusation  in  Australia  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  gentlerran  whose  words  I  have  quoted.  Had 
it  been  so, — had  I  not  found  it  general  among  those  whom 
I  describe  as  possessing  the  best  minds  in  the  colonies, — I 
should  probably  have  contented  myself  in  endeavouring  to 
defend  myself  from  the  charge  with  the  eager  arguments  to 
which  private  intercourse  is  open.  But  I  have  heard  on  all 
sides  accusations  of  the  littleness  of  Engl.. .id, — and  worse 
than  littleness,  of  the  weakness  and  infanticide  of  which 
England  is  guilty,  in  her  desire  to  repudiate  and  put  away 
from  her  her  own  children.  I  have  heard  it  in  details  and 
in  generals.  England  will  not  pay  for  this  statue,  or  sub- 
scribe for  that  building;  she  will  not  give  cannons  and 
cannon-balls  gratis ;  she  has  not  left  the  vestige  of  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  in  any  one  of  the  colonies  ;  she  charges  a 
price  for  whatever  she  supplies,  and  does  not  always  supply 
the  best  articles  ;  when  asked  for  selected  emigrants  she 
selects  the  dregs  of  the  workhouses.  There  are  these  and  a 
hundred  other  details  which  show  the  heart  of  a  stepmother 
rather  than  of  a  parent.  But  the  great  general  accusation  is 
stronger  still.  Her  statesmen — or  at  least  some  of  the  chief 
among  them — have  declared  their  opinion  that  the  links 
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should  be  broken  which  bind  Australia  to  the  mother  country. 
In  regard  to  the  details  the  answer  is  easy  enough.  The 
daughter  has  had  her  dowry  given  to  her, — and  should  now 
pay  her  own  way,  and  is  able  to  do  so.  It  often  seems  to 
be  forgotten,  in  the  colonies,  that  British  statesmen  cannot 
give  away  English  property  out  of  their  own  munificence. 
The  colonies  have  agreed,  with  wiUingness,  to  certain  terms, 
which  certainly  for  them  have  not  been  unprofitable,  and 
should  not  now  ask  for  further  small  gifts.  When  our  boys 
and  girls  are  young  we  expect  them  to  assail  us  for  half- 
crowiis,  and  rather  like  putting  our  hands  in  our  pockets, 
even  when  we  affect  to  rebuke  the  frequency  of  the  solicita- 
tion ;  but  when  our  girls  are  married  and  have  had  their 
fortunes,  or  when  our  sons  have  been  set  up  in  business  by 
considerable  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  us  their  fathers, 
we  do  not  like  then  to  be  told  that  we  ought  to  pay  for 
new  carpets  or  cases  of  champagne.  As  to  that  general  ac- 
cusation, I  think  it  is  founded  not  on  any  words  spoken 
or  acts  done  tending  to  immediate  Separation,  but  on 
words  and  acts  preparatory  to  Separation  when  it  shall 
come. 

The  mistake  I  think  is  in  this, — that  the  colonists  allow 
themselves  to  believe  that  the  mother  country  is  repudiating 
them  because  the  statesmen  want  to  save  themselves  trouble, 
and  because  her  people  desire  to  avoid  expense ; — whereas  at 
home  we  feel,  not  a  wish  to  repudiate  the  colonies,  but  a  con- 
viction that  after  awhile  they  will  repudiate  us,  and  that  we  are 
bound  by  our  duty  to  them  and  to  ourselves  to  be  ready  for  the 
time  when  that  repudiation  shall  come.  We  are  called  upon 
to  rule  them, — as  far  as  we  do  rule  them, — not  for  our  glory, 
but  for  their  happiness.  If  we  keep  them,  we  should  keep 
them, — not  because  they  add  prestige  to  the  name  of  Great 
Britain,  not  because  they  are  gems  in  our  diadem,  not  in  order 
that  we  may  boast  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  our  dependen- 
cies, but  because  by  keeping  them  we  may  best  assist  them  in 
developing  their  own  resources.  And  when  we  part  with 
them,  as  part  with  them  we  shall,  let  us  do  so  with  neither 
smothered  jealousy  nor  open  hostility,  but  with  a  proud  feel- 
ing that  we  are  sending  a  son  out  into  the  world  able  to  take 
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his  place  among  men.  That  is  the  halcyon  view  which  I 
entertain  of  the  closing  days  of  the  connection  between  Eng- 
land and  Australia ;  and  I  think  that  it  is  one  which  is 
tainted  with  no  shabbiness,  and  which  should  make  me  sub- 
ject to  no  reproof  from  any  colonist. 


CHAPTER  II, 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  PORT  PHILLIP. 

"  The  Discovery,  Survey,  and  Settlement  of  Port  I'hillip,"  is 
the  name  of  the  pamphlet  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  to 
which  I  shall  mainly  trust  for  the  facts  to  be  stated  in  this 
chapter.  In  the  lines  which  I  shall  quote  between  inverted 
commas  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  the  reader  will 
understand  that  I  am  quoting  the  words  of  the  author,  Mr. 
Rusden. 

In  the  year  1802,  fourteen  years  after  the  first  actual 
occupation  by  the  English  of  New  South  Wales,  the  inland 
sea  which  we  now  know  as  Port  Phillip  was  first  discovered 
by  Lieutenant  Murray,  who  had  come  out  from  England 
under  Captain  Grant  in  "  The  Nelson "  with  the  special 
object  of  prosecuting  Australian  discoveries.  The  name  was 
given  by  Captain  King,  the  then  governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  honour  of  Colonel  Phillip,  the  first  governor. 
Captain  Flinders,  who,  in  regard  to  this  period  of  Australian 
discovery,  is  Mr.  Rusden's  great  hero,  followed  Lieutenant 
Murray  after  an  interval  of  ten  weeks.  The  French,  in  their 
exploration  of  the  southern  coast  of  New  Holland,  conducted 
by  Captain  Baudin,  had  sailed  past  the  narrow  entrance  of 
Port  Phillip  without  noticing  it,  and  had  called  the  whole 
region  in  those  parts  Terre  Napoleon.  Indeed  they  after- 
wards gave  an  appellation  of  their  own  to  the  harbour,  but 
did  not  subsequently  attempt  to  establish  it.  Captain  Flin- 
ders, whose  name  is  now  perhaps  better  known  from  the 
street  in  Melbourne  which  bears  it  than  firom  the  deeds 
which  he  did  and  the  sufferings  which  he  bore  in  these  dig- 
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coveries,  is  the  first  who  has  left  us  any  record  of  his  having 
landed  on  the  country  which  we  now  call  Victoria.  "  At 
day  dawn," — says  Captain  Flinders,  as  reported  by  Mr. 
Rusden, — "  I  set  off  with  three  of  the  boat's  crew  for  the 
highest  part  of  the  back  hills,  called  Station  Peak.  Our  way 
was  over  a  low  plain  where  the  water  appeared  frequently  to 
lodge ;  it  was  covered  with  small-bladed  grass,  but  almost 
destitute  of  wood,  and  the  soil  was  clayey  and  shallow.  I  left 
the  ship's  name  on  a  scroll  of  paper  deposited  on  a  small 
pile  of  stones  upon  the  top  of  the  peak ;  and  at  three  in 
the  afternoon, — ist  May  (1802), — reached  the  tent  much 
fatigued,  having  walked  more  than  twenty  miles  without 
finding  a  drop  of  water.  No  runs  of  fresh  water  were  seen 
in  my  excursion  ;  but  Mr.  Charles  Grimes,  surveyor-general 
of  New  South  Wales,  afterwards  found  several,  and  in  par- 
ticular a  small  river  falling  into  the  northern  head  of  the 
port."  This  small  river  was  the  Yarra  Yarra,  on  which  the 
city  of  Melbourne  is  now  built, — and  such  was,  in  truth,  the 
first  discovery  of  Victoria. 

In  1803  Colonel  Collins  landed  at  Port  PhilHp  to  form  a 
penal  settlement,  intended  as  a  supplemental  offshoot  to  that 
then  fully  established  at  Port  Jackson, — which  the  world 
used  to  call  Botany  Bay, — on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  but  he  seems  to  have  chosen  his  site  badly,  and  to 
have  kept  his  men  close  down  upon  the  sea-shore  where  there 
was  no  fresh  water.  This  attempt  at  a  settlement  was  made 
at  Point  Nepean,  the  eastern  headland  at  the  mouth  of  Port 
Phillip,  and  was  soon  abandoned.  The  depot  was  removed 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Derwent,  on  the  opposite  island, 
and  was  the  commencement  of  the  great  penal  depot  which 
afterwards  flourished  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, — if  an  establish- 
ment for  the  custody  of  convicts  may  under  any  circum- 
stances be  said  to  flourish.  From  the  settlement  at  Point 
Nepean  some  of  the  convicts  escaped,  and  one  of  them  was 
neither  fetaken,  nor  did  he  return,  nor  did  he  perish.  This 
man,  named  Buckley,  lived  thirty-two  years  among  the  blacks, 
forgot  his  own  language,  and  became  as  one  of  them.  In  1835 
he  reappeared,  and  was  found  by  a  party  of  white  men 
who  then  landed  at  Port  Phillip  from  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
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"  No  effort  was  made  to  colonise  Port  Phillip  for  many 
years  after  1803."  But  during  all  those  years  explorations 
from  Sydney  as  a  centre  were  being  made  into  the  continent. 
"In  1817  Oxley,  the  surveyor-general  of  New  South  Wales, 
had  traced  the  Lachlan  River  nearly  to  its  junction  with  the 
Murrunibidgee,  and  had  therefore  nearly  approached  the 
present  boundary  of  Victoria,  being  within  240  miles  of  the 
site  of  Melbourne."  In  1824  an  expedition  was  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  the  governor, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  penetrate  through  from  the  known 
parts  of  New  South  Wales,  across  the  rivers  and  over  the 
mountains,  to  the  southern  coast.  This  expedition  was 
entrusted  to  j\Ir.  Hamilton  Hume,  who  was  joined  by  Mr. 
Hovell,  two  men  whose  names  are  well  kno;vn  among 
those  of  Australian  discoverers.  Both  these  gentlemen  were 
still  alive  when  I  was  in  the  colony,  and  I  will  not  take 
upon  myself  to  give  to  either  of  them  the  greater  credit  in 
the  matter,  but  will  content  myself  with  stating  that  Mr. 
Rusden  is  a  strong  advocate  of  Mr.  Hume's  claims.  The 
great  Australian  river  which  we  know  as  the  Murray  was 
crossed,  and  was  called  the  Hume,  which  name  it  still  bears 
in  its  upper  waters.  After  many  sufferings  and  great 
dangers,  Hume  and  Hovell  reached  Port  Phillip  overland. 
It  will  be  understood  that  hitherto  this  district  had  only  been 
touched  from  the  sea-board,  and  that  the  very  scanty  know- 
ledge possessed  by  Hume  and  Hovell  as  to  Port  Phillip  and 
"\A'estern  Port  was  simply  that  which  had  resulted  from  the 
maritime  discoveries  of  Murray  and  Flinders.  At  any  rate 
they  had  reached  the  southern  coast  of  that  "  Terre 
Napoleon,"  of  which  as  yet  no  real  possession  had  been 
taken  on  behalf  of  the  British  government.  Another  expe- 
dition was  then  made  by  sea  to  Western  Port,  under 
Governor  Darling's  instructions,  apparently  with  the  double 
object  of  opening  a  subsidiary  convict  establishment,  and  of 
confirming  the  claim  made  by  Great  Britain  to  the  possession 
of  the  country.  This  was  commanded  by  Captain  Wright, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Hovell, — and  was  made  in  1826, — at 
which  time  also  another  convict  offshoot  of  the  centre  esta- 
blishment at  Port  Jackson  was  sent  under  Major  Lockyer 
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to  King  George's  Sound, — the  southern  part  of  that  colony 
which  we  now  call  Western  Australia.  This  seems  also  to 
have  been  made  Avith  the  double  object  of  disposing  of 
convicts,  and  taking  possession  of  the  land  as  against  French 
claims.  Major  Lockyer  had  some  success,  but  Captain 
Wright  had  none.  "The  fears  of  French  colonisation 
evaporated,  and  Western  Port  was  abandoned,  its  shores 
being  described  as  '  scrubby.' " 

"  At  this  period,"  says  Mr.  Rusden,  "  John  Batman  must 
be  introduced  upon  the  scene.  Now  Mr.  John  Batman  is  a 
very  interesting  person,  and  was  certainly  the  first  coloniser 
of  the  ground  on  which  Melbourne  stands.  On  the  nth  of 
January,  1827,  he,  conjointly  with  another  energetic  settler, 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Governor  Darling,  from 
Launceston,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  to  which  place  he  had 
betaken  himself  from  Paramatta,  near  Sydney,  where  he  was 
born : — 

"  Sir, — Understanding  that  it  is  your  Excellency's  intention  to 
establish  a  permanent  settlement  at  Western  Port,  and  to  afford 
encouragement  to  respectable  persons  to  settle  there,  we  beg  leave 
most  respectfully  to  solicit  at  the  hands  of  your  Excellency  a  grant  of 
land  at  that  place  proportionable  to  the  property  which  we  intend  to 
embark.  We  are  in  possession  of  some  flocks  of  sheep  highly  im- 
proved, some  of  the  Merino  breed,  and  some  of  the  pure  South  Devon  ; 
of  some  pure  South  Devon  cattle  imported  from  England ;  and  also  of 
a  fine  breed  of  horses.  We  propose  to  ship  from  this  place  1,500  to 
2,000  sheep  ;  30  head  of  superior  cows,  oxen,  horses,  &c.,  &c.,  to  the 
value  of  from /"4,ooo  to  ;^5, 000,  the  whole  to  be  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Iilr.  Batman,  who  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  who 
will  constantly  reside  there  for  the  protection  of  the  establishment. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  induced  to  hope  your  Excellency 
will  be  pleased  to  grant  us  a  tract  of  land  proportionable  to  the  sura  of 
money  we  propose  to  expend,  and  also  to  afford  us  every  encourage- 
ment in  carrying  the  proposed  object  into  effect. 

"T.  J.  Gellibrand. 

"John  Batman." 

This  letter  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  then  presumed  that  grants  of  land  in  the  Australian 
colonies  would  be  made  to  those  who  brought  with  them  the 
means  of  occupying  the  land,  and  that  the  grants  should  be 
made  in  some  proportion  to  the  capital  invested.    On  this 
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application  Governor  Darling  wrote  the  following  curt 
memorandum,  and  we  may  presume  that  the  answer  was  in 
accordance  with  it : — 

"Acknowledge;  and  inform  them  that  no  determination  having 
been  come  to  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  "Western  Port,  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  comply  with  their  request.    March  17  (1827.)    R.  D." 

Mr.  Batman  was  rebuffed,  and  for  a  time  silenced,  but 
his  idea  of  embarking  all  his  fortunes  for  Port  Phillip  was 
never  abandoned.  Mr.  Rusden  goes  on  to  describe  how 
South  Australia  was  founded  in  1834,  owing  its  birth  to  the 
enterprise  of  Captain  Sturt.  Of  South  Australia  I  shall 
speak  elsewhere.  But  it  may  be  well  to  notice  here  that 
although  the  discovery  of  Port  Phillip  was  very  much  ante- 
cedent to  that  of  the  land  on  which  Adelaide  now  stands, 
though  Victoria  had  been  crossed  from  north  to  south  before 
any  attempt  at  exploration  had  been  made  in  the  sister 
colony  farther  west,  South  Australia  was  an  established 
province,  with  a  company  to  regulate  her  proceedings,  with 
a  governor  and  recognised  officers  of  her  own,  when  the 
first  real  attempt  was  being  made  by  any  man  to  earn  his 
bread  or  to  push  his  fortunes  in  Victoria.  Mr.  Batman  had 
meditated  the  attempt  in  1827,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  rebuffed.  In  1834,  however,  Mr.  Henty,  also  a  settler 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Launceston,  on  the  opposite  island, 
determined  to  make  a  venture,  and  this  he  did, — no  doubt 
having  heard  of  John  Batman's  failure, — without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  government.  "  Mr.  Henty,"  says  Rusden, 
"  shipped  off  building  materials,  agricultural  implements, 
and  live  stock.  On  19th  of  November,  1834,  having  lost 
fifteen  head  of  stock  on  the  voyage,  the  adventurers  reached 
Portland  Bay,  and  on  the  6th  of  December  ploughing  was 
commenced ;  and  thus  the  first  unbroken  colonisation  of 
Victorian  soil  dates  from  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Henty.  In 
a  very  short  time  his  few  head  of  stock  increased  to  some 
7,000  sheep,  and  247  cattle,  and  25  horses,  and  continued 
intercourse  was  kept  up  with  Launceston."  As  it  happened, 
Mr.  Henty  had  made  good  his  footing,  guided,  as  we  must 
suppose,  only  by  chance  on  the  happiest  point  on  all  the 
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southern  shore.  Portland,  and  Warnambool,  to  the  east  of 
Portland,  are  the  harbours  of  that  western  district  of  Aus- 
tralia, which  was  once  called  Australia  Felix,  and  which  is 
in  many  respects  the  fairest  region  of  the  whole  continent. 
There  Mr.  Henty  lived  and  prospered, — and  there  he  still 
hves  and,  as  I  believe,  still  prospers ;  but  no  great  town 
sprang  up  on  the  site  which  he  had  chosen,  and  therefore 
his  name  has  not  become  conspicuous,  as  perhaps  it  ought 
to  have  done,  among  the  founders  of  his  country. 

We  will  now  return  to  Mr.  Batman,  who  did  become  con- 
spicuous. His  mind  was  still  full  of  that  opposite  shore, 
respecting  which  he  had,  with  a  wide  ambition  but  humble 
language,  made  his  unavailing  petition  to  the  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales.  "  Provoked  beyond  endurance.  Batman 
would  no  longer  be  debarred  from  the  downs  of  li^amoo,  so 
temptingly  described  by  Hume  and  mapped  by  Sturt.  He 
determined  to  carve  out  his  own  way.  South  Australia  was 
being  occupied,  and  the  occupation  was  called  laudable  in 
the  preamble  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Henty  had  gone  to 
Portland  Bay,  and  no  man  had  stayed  him.  Batman  would 
go  to  Port  Phillip ;  and  as  the  New  South  Wales  governor 
had  not  recognised  his  right  to  go  there,  Batman  would 
make  a  convention  with  the  rightful  and  natural  '  lords  of 
the  soil.' " 

Batman  did  go  over,  and  did  make  a  convention  with  the 
natives.  He  landed  on  Indented  Head,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  harbour,  and  tracked  out  a  large  district  of 
country,  including  the  site  on  which  the  town  of  Geelcag 
now  stands,  including  the  Iramoo  Downs  and  the  country 
called  Dutigalla  by  the  natives ;  and  on  a  spot  a  mile  or  two 
north  of  the  present  city  of  Melbourne,  he  made  a  treaty 
with  them,  by  which  he  pledged  himself  to  protect  them 
and  to  pay  them  some  annual  tribute,  and  by  which  they 
undertook  to  surrender  to  him  the  country  which  he  pro- 
posed thus  to  purchase.  Batman  had  with  him  the  chart 
of  the  country,  as  drawn  by  Captain  Flinders,  and  published 
by  the  subsequent  explorer,  Captain  Sturt,  and  did  not 
himself  profess,  as  Mr.  Rusden  points  out,  to  discover,  but 
simply  to  occupy  the  country.    But  he  prepared,  or  had 
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prepared  for  him,  a  chart  of  his  proposed  purchase,  which 
he  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  from  whom 
he  first  endeavoured  to  obtain  government  sanction  for 
what  he  had  done.  "  The  Hmits  of  the  land  purchased  by 
me,"  he  said,  "  are  defined  in  the  chart,  which  I  have  the 
honour  of  transmitting,  taken  from  personal  inquiry."  In 
this  chart,  of  which  Mr.  Rusden  has  published  a  copy,  the 
land — not  on  which  Melbourne  proper  now  stands,  but 
which  is  occupied  by  Emerald  Hill,  Sandridge,  and  other 
suburbs  of  the  city — is  marked  as  "  reserved  for  the  town- 
ship, and  other  pubHc  purposes."  The  site  of  the  city  itself . 
is  a  part  of  the  tract  intended  to  be  used  by  Batman  for 
pastoral  purposes. 

The  treaty  is  a  marvellous  document, — as  being  intended 
to  make  good  a  purchase  of  land  from  the  aboriginal 
savages,  in  a  country  as  to  which  Batman  had  already  shown, 
by  his  petition  to  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  that 
he  was  well  aware  that  the  British  Crown  claimed  the 
ownership  of  it.  He  must  have  known  that  it  could  not 
have  been  operative  either  on  his  side  or  that  of  the  abori- 
gines. It  seems  that  he  landed  with  the  treaty  in  his 
pocket, — with  the  places  for  the  names  and  distances  left 
blank,  to  be  filled  by  him.  When  so  completed  it  stipulated 
that  we,  "  Jaga  Jaga,  and  others," — the  black  chiefs  of  the 
tribes, — "  do,  for  ourselves,  our  heirs  and  successors,  give, 
grant,  enfeoff,  and  confirm  unto  the  said  John  Batman,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  all  that  tract  of  country  situate  and  being 
in  Port  Phillip,  running  from  the  branch  of  the  river  at  the 
top  of  the  Port,  about  seven  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  forty  miles  N.E.,  and  from  thence  west  forty  miles 
across  Iramoo  Downs,  and  from  thence  S.S.W  across 
Vilumanata  to  Geelong  harbour  at  the  head  of  the  same, 
and  containing  about  500,000  acres,  more  or  less."  So  that 
Mr.  Batman  was  determined  to  obtain  a  goodly  estate,  if 
in  this  way  it  might  be  obtained.  It  would  probably  be 
difficult  to  ascertain  how  many  millions  of  pounds  the  land 
so  defined  is  now  worth.  This  treaty  was  made  in  June, 
1835.  Batman  probably  never  thought  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  but  did  think,  and 
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with  just  ground,  that  he  would  not  be  expelled  from  ii, 
without  compensation,  and  that  by  his  occupation  of  it  he 
would  obtain  some  recognised  position.  By  asking  much 
he  would  get  something,  especially  when  he  adopted  a  mode 
of  asking  so  much  more  likely  to  obtain  serious  attention 
than  that  which  he  adopted  when  he  wrote  to  Governor 
Darling.  Batman,  having  so  far  carried  out  his  scheme, 
returned  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  applied  to  the  governor 
there  for  his  sanction,  sending  a  chart  of  his  new  estate. 
But  the  Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  had  no  sanction 
to  give.  Port  Phillip  was  not  within  his  jurisdiction,  but 
was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor-General  of 
New  South  Wales.  And  the  Governor  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  also  remarked,  that  the  recognition  of  Batman's  treaty 
"  would  appear  to  me  a  departure  from  the  principle  upon 
which  a  parliamentary  sanction,  without  reference  to  the 
aborigines,  has  been  given  to  the  settlement  of  South 
Australia,  as  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Crown."  There 
could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  The  British  Crown  had 
decided  that  it  owned  all  Australia,  that  consequently  the 
aborigines  had  nothing  to  sell,  and  that,  consequently  again, 
Mr.  Batman  could  purchase  nothing  from  them.  Had  Mr. 
Batman's  claim  to  purchase  from  the  blacks  been  allowed, 
very  many  such  purchases  would  have  been  made, — and 
some  of  the  purchasers  would  have  been  even  less  scrupulous 
in  their  dimensions  than  was  Mr.  Batman.  But  Mr.  Batman 
did  not  stop  here.  He  also  applied  to  the  authorities  at 
nome,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Crown  would  "  relin- 
quish any  legal  point  of  constructive  right  to  the  land  in 
question."  But  the  Crown,  or  rather  Lord  Glenelg,  who 
was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs,  informed 
him  "  that  the  territory  was  part  of  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  that  no  title  to  lands  could  be  acquired 
there,  except  upon  the  terms  presented  in  Sir  R.  Bourke's 
commission  and  instruction  from  the  Queen."  At  this  time 
Sir  R.  Bourke  was  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  was 
also  Governor-in-Chief  over  the  Governor  of  Tasmania. 

Mr.  Batman,  though  he  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  whole 
matter,  was  only  one  of  an  association  in  regard  to  the 
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capital  invested.  This  association  at  last  wound  itself  up  by 
scjling  whatever  interests  it  had  to  two  of  its  own  members  ; 
and  the  government  allowed  to  these  two  gentlemen  a  sum 
of  £t,ooo,  in  liquidation  of  so  much  money  expended  on  a 
legal  purchase  of  lands ;  and  this  was  done,  as  is  expressed, 
in  consideration  "  of  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  first 
formation  of  the  settlement." 

I  cannot  complete  this  short  record  of  Mr.  Batman's 
adventures  without  alluding  to  Mr.  Fawkner,  on  whose 
behalf  many  have  claimed  the  honour  of  having  founded 
Melbourne ; — and  who,  I  believe,  was  declared  to  claim  it 
for  himself.  Mr.  Batman  had  been  busy  with  Jaga  Jaga, 
the  native  chief,  in  June,  1835.  In  October,  1835,  Mr. 
Fawkner  landed  at  Port  Phillip, — also  from  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  whence  came  all  the  early  settlers  of  Victoria,  so  that 
the  leading  Australian  colony  may  be  said  to  be  an  offshoot 
from  that  island,  rather  than  from  New  South  Wales ; — but 
the  party  with  which  he  was  connected  seem  to  have  made 
their  way  across  in  July.  They  encountered  some  of  Bat- 
man's followers,  and,  after  trying  various  places  for  a  settle- 
ment, made  their  way  up  Port  Phillip,  and  at  last  pitched 
on  the  present  site  of  Melbourne,  and  seem  to  have  settled 
there,  not  quite  in  unity  with  the  Batman  party,  but  without 
direct  hostility.  Their  feuds,  such  as  they  were,  will  hardly 
interest  the  reader  ; — but  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
situation  of  the  city,  and  consequently  the  origin  of  the 
colony,  was  due  to  the  enterprise  of  these  two  men.  Batman 
and  Fawkner,  and  of  the  associations  with  which  their  names 
are  connected.  In  1836  there  arrived  H.M.S.  "  Rattle- 
snake," bringing  with  her,  as  the  official  head  of  the  new 
settlement,  Captain  Lonsdale, — after  whom  one  of  the  main 
streets  of  Melbourne  is  now  named.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  official  recognition  of  the  place ;  and  at  that 
time  the  town — or  rather  settlement — had  been  called  by 
the  inhabitants  Glenelg,  after  the  Colonial  Secretary,  whom 
we,  who  are  old,  remember  as  Charles  Grant.  It  was  not 
till  the  next  year  that  it  was  named  Melbourne,  after  the 
then  Prime  Minister  in  England. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Port  Phillip ;  but  Victoria  did 
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not  even  then  exist.  From  its  very  earliest  commencemen' 
Port  Phillip  was  a  success.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
those  days  there  was  no  gold,  and  that  this  new  settlement 
was  not  bolstered  up  by  money  from  liome,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  convict  establishments  at  Sydney,  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  at  Moreton  Bay.  It  seems  that  from  the  first 
agriculture,  joined  with  the  growth  of  wool, — not  the  growth 
of  wool  only, — had  been  the  purpose  of  those  who  migrated 
from  Launceston  to  Port  Phillip.  We  are  told  as  regards 
the  first  comers  that  after  so  many  days, — within  five  days 
or  within  six  days  of  their  arrival, — the  plough  had  passed 
through  the  soil,  and  that  the  seed  was  sown.  Australian 
colonists  had  become  discontented  with  themselves  in  that 
they  had  not  as  yet  produced  wheat  for  their  own  use.  In 
New  South  Wales  the  effort  to  do  so  had  failed.  In  South 
Australia  it  was  already  succeeding.  In  Victoria  the 
attempt  was  at  once  made,  and  it  has  progressed  with 
moderate  success.  The  colony  has  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  feed  itself  In  1838  the  young  settlement  had  all  the 
healthy  roughness  of  youth.  Melbourne  consisted  of  a  few 
wooden  huts,  and,  as  we  are  told,  looked  Hke  an  Indian 
village.  There  was  a  wooden  church  with  a  bell  suspended 
from  a  tree.  There  were  two  little  wooden  public-houses. 
Kangaroos  were  eaten  because  mutton  was  still  scarce. 
Mr.  Fawkner,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  established  a  news- 
paper, but  it  was  a  newspaper  in  manuscript,  of  which  I  will 
speak  further  in  a  future  chapter.  In  one  of  these  papers 
there  is  an  advertisement  for  a  ferry  between  Melbourne  and 
^^'illiamstown,  which  is  now  the  port  of  Melbourne.  "  Parties 
from  Melbourne  are  requested  to  raise  a  smoke  and  the  boat 
will  be  at  their  service  as  soon  as  practicable."  The  stumps 
of  trees  still  stood  in  the  one  or  two  streets  which  were 
already  in  course  of  formation.  That  such  should  have 
been  the  condition  of  a  young  town  is  by  no  means  remark- 
able ;  but  that  it  should  so  lately  have  been  the  condition 
of  a  city  so  great  as  Melbourne  now  is,  I  regard  as  very 
remarkable.  This  was  in  1838, — a  period  which  to  some 
of  us  does  not  seem  to  be  very  remote ;  and  now  Melbourne 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  cities  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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"  The  Port  Phillip  settlement  was  not  five  years  old  when 
fts  inhabitants  began  to  call  for  separation  from  New  South 
Wales,  and  for  its  establishment  as  a  distinct  colony,  with 
equal  privileges  to  those  conferred  upon  Van  Diemen's 
Land  in  the  south  and  South  Australia  in  the  west.  A 
partial  answer  to  their  demand  was  made  by  the  political 
reform  of  1842,  which  gave  a  larger  area  and  political  insti- 
tution to  the  district,  and  allowed  it  to  send  six  delegates  of 
its  own  to  the  Legislative  Council  at  Sydney."  *  But  such 
representation  as  this  by  no  means  satisfied  the  aspiring 
political  idea  of  the  new  settlers.  It  did  not  suit  them  to 
send  delegates  to  Sydney,  which  they  regarded  as  a  place 
subject  altogether  to  government  authority, — slow,  conser- 
rative,  and  down-trodden.  Such  has  ever  heen  and  still  is 
the  idea  held  in  Melbourne  and  Victoria  generally  of 
Sydney  and  its  surroundings.  It  seems  that  from  the  very 
beginning  of  its  life  Melbourne  resolved  that  she  would  not 
be  subject  to  Sydney.  The  agitation  was  continued  down 
to  1850,  taking  at  last  the  form  of  a  demand  for  absolute 
separation.  In  those  days, — though  they  are  but  the  other 
day, — such  requests  were  not  granted  easily,  as  they  are 
now.  It  was  thought  wise  then  to  grant  slowly  and  with 
seeming  reluctance.  But  in  1850  the  request  was  granted, 
and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  making  Port  Phillip  a 
separate  colony.  The  arrangement  commenced  on  ist  July, 
1 85 1,  and  its  present  name,  Victoria,  is  said  to  have  been 
selected  by  the  Queen  herself.  On  that  date  Victoria 
became  a  separate  colony,  the  fifth  in  chronological  order  of 
those  which  we  know  together  as  Australia.  New  South 
Wales  had  been  the  first.  Van  Diemen's  Land — now  Tas- 
mania— the  second,  Western  Australia  the  third,  South 
Australia  the  fourth,  and  now  Victoria,  soon  to  become  by 
far  the  most  important,  was  the  youngest. 

But  its  importance  did  not  come  from  that  wealth  of  pas- 
ture and  wealth  of  "corn-bearing  soil  to  which  the  Hentys, 
Batmans,  and  Fawkners  had  looked  when  they  passed  over 
into  the  land  from  Tasmania.    What  might  have  been  the 


•  "  The  Story  of  Our  Colonies,"  by  Fox  Bourne. 
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future  of  Victoria  had  her  success  depended  on  those  simple 
products  of  the  soil,  it  is  useless  now  to  speculate.  In  grow- 
ing wheat  she  could  not  have  competed  with  South  Australia, 
as  her  climate  is  less  favourable  for  the  product.  In  pro- 
ducing wool  she  could  not  have  competed  with  New  South 
Wales,  as  her  borders  are  naiTower  and  her  limits  confined. 
In  regard  to  fruits  and  vegetables  she  is  infinitely  inferior 
to  her  despised  mother,  Tasmania.  She  has  no  special  gifts 
of  fine  harbours,  an  advantage  bestowed  by  nature,  which 
will  sometimes  compensate  evil  qualities  in  other  directions. 
Port  Jackson,  Hobart  Town,  and  King  George's  Sound  are 
infinitely  better  ports  than  Hobson's  Bay,  the  roadstead  at 
the  top  of  Port  Phillip,  into  which  the  Yarra  River  runs, 
and  which  forms  the  port  of  Williamstown  and  the  harbour 
of  Melbourne  ; — for  in  reaching  this  haven  vessels  have  to 
pass  the  Rip,  which  bubbles  and  eddies  between  the  heads 
which  guard  the  entrance  forty  miles  down  from  Melbourne. 
Luckily  for  the  new  settlement,  they  who  had  founded  it 
had  been  men  of  energy,  fit  for  the  work  in  hand,  not 
expecting  too  much,  anxious  of  course  to  thrive,  but  not 
looking  for  instant  fortunes,  prone  to  work  themselves  and 
capable  of  making  others  work ;  by  no  means  gentlemen  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  as  good  a  set  of  colonists 
as  ever  were  landed  on  the  shores  of  a  new  country. 
Within  fifteen  years  from  their  start,  if  we  count  from  the 
foundation  of  Melbourne, — or  within  sixteen  from  the  date 
of  Mr.  Henty's  arrival  at  Portland, — they  had  already 
caused  themselves  to  be  classed  as  a  separate  colony,  with 
a  governor  of  their  own, — and  a  parliament  of  their  own, 
though  not  a  parliament  so  thoroughly  radical  in  its  con- 
struction as  that  which  they  now  possess.  There  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  without  other  chances  in  its  favour  a 
colony  so  founded  would  not  have  been  the  last  in  the  race. 
But  other  fortune  did  attend  it,  so  rich,  so  attractive,  and  so 
magnificent  that  it  has  become  the  very  first  on  the  list.  No 
single  British  colony  has  ever  enjoyed  prosperity  so  great 
and  so  rapid  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Victoria. 

In  185 1  gold  was  struck  at  Ballaarat  or  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  entire  condition  of  the 
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colony  was  changed  by  the  success  of  the  gold-findeis,  and 
that  Victoria,  as  she  is  now  and  has  been  since  we  first 
began  to  talk  about  Melbourne  at  home  as  one  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  earth,  was  made  out  of  gold.  Gold  made  Mel- 
bourne. Gold  made  the  other  cities  of  Victoria.  Gold 
made  her  railways  ;  gold  brought  to  her  the  population 
which  demanded  and  obtained  that  democratic  form  of 
government  which  is  her  pride.  Gold  gave  its  special  value 
to  her  soil, — not  only  or  chiefly  from  its  own  intrinsic  value, 
not  only  or  chiefly  to  that  soil  which  contains  it, — but  to 
surrounding  districts,  far  and  wide,  by  the  increased  demand 
for  its  product  and  the  increasing  population  which  required 
it  for  their  homes. 

But  this  success  was  achieved  by  no  means  without  a 
struggle,  nor  did  the  good  things  come  without  bringing  for 
awhile  many  ill  things  in  their  train.  There  is  this  pecu- 
liarity in  gold,  as  an  object  of  industry,  that  the  quest  of  it 
disturbs  all  other  adjacent  industries.  It  is  natural  of 
course  that  men  should  seek  that  work  in  which  they  can  earn 
the  best  wages,  and  that  any  new  calling  offering  high  pay- 
will  to  a  certain  degree  derange  the  supply  of  labour  ordi- 
narily forthcoming  for  ordinary  occupations.  But  in  all 
other  trades  than  that  of  gold-seeking,  the  customary  work- 
ing of  commerce  soon  brings  matters  to  a  level.  Wages 
rise  a  little  on  one  side  and  fall  a  little  on  the  other.  Skill, 
and  power,  and  intelligence  hold  their  own,  and  the  disrup- 
tions that  occur  are  those  of  a  passing  storm.  But  gold  up- 
heaves everything,  and  its  disruptions  are  those  of  an  earth- 
quake. The  workman  rushes  away  from  his  old  allotted 
task,  not  to  higher  wages,  not  to  ^s.  a  day  instead  of  2s.,  or 
6s.  instead  of  5J.,  but  to  untold  wealth  and  unlimited 
splendour, — to  an  unknown,  fabulous,  but  not  the  less 
credited  realm  of  riches.  All  that  he  has  seen  of  worldly 
grandeur,  hitherto  removed  high  ag  the  heavens  above  his 
head,  may  with  success  be  his.  All  that  he  has  dreamed  of 
the  luxurious  happiness  of  those  whom  he  has  envied  seems 
to  be  brought  within  his  reach.  It  seems  to  him  that  the 
affairs  of  the  world  generally  are  to  be  turned  over  and 
reversed,  and  that  thus  at  last  justice  is  to  be  done  to  hira 
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who  has  hitherto  been  kept  cruelly  too  near  the  bottom  of 
the  wheel.  His  imagination  is  on  fire,  and  he  is  unable  any- 
longer  to  listen  to  reason.  He  is  no  longer  capable  of  doing 
a  plain  day's  work  for  a  plain  day's  wages.  There  is  gold 
to  be  had  by  lifting  it  from  the  earth,  and  he  will  be  one  of 
the  happy  ones  to  lift  it.  The  presence  of  gold  is  a  fact. 
All  the  corollaries  of  the  fact  might  be  plain  to  him  also,  if 
he  would  open  his  ears  to  them, — but,  in  regard  to  himself, 
he  is  deaf  as  an  adder  to  them.  That  all  the  world  around 
him  is  rushing  to  the  diggings,  he  can  see  ; — and  he  knows 
that  there  are  not  princely  fortunes  for  them  all.  In  some 
rough  way  he  knows  that,  were  there  fortunes  for  them  all, 
the  fortunes  would  cease  to  be  princely.  But  "  something 
tells  him," — as  he  explains  to  the  friend  of  his  bosom, — 
"  something  tells  him  "  that  he  is  to  be  the  lucky  man. 
There  is  a  something  telling  the  same  lie  to  every  man  in 
that  toil-worn  crowd,  as  with  sore  feet  and  heavy  burden  on 
his  shoulders  he  hurries  on  to  the  diggings.  In  truth  he  has 
become  a  gambler, — and  from  this  time  forth  a  gambler  he 
will  live  ;  though  his  true  industry,  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
which  will  be  really  productive  for  the  world's  good,  will 
save  him  from  those  worst  curses  which  attend  a  gambler's 
career. 

Thus  it  was  that  men  from  all  this  colony  and  all  the 
colonies,  and  that  men  in  crowds  from  the  old  mother 
country  and  from  other  countries,  hurried  off  to  Victoria. 
The  effect  upon  South  AustraHa,  to  the  west,  was  so  great, 
that  for  a  time  it  was  feared  that  the  young  settlement 
would  be  depopulated.  Farms  were  abandoned,  and  sold 
for  a  trifle.  Tradesmen  shut  up  their  shops.  When  their 
customers  had  gone  to  the  diggings,  what  could  they  do  but 
follow  ?  Shepherds  from  the  recently  stocked  pastures  of 
the  Riverina  and  the  Darling  rushed  down  over  the  Murray. 
And  worse  still,  the  shearers  who  should  have  shorn  the 
flocks  were  gone  when  the  fleeces  were  ready  for  the  shears. 
All  these  were  welcomed  by  the  young  colony.  There  was 
no  jealousy  of  new-comers  as  long  as  those  who  came  bore 
characters  as  honest  men, — or  had  at  least  had  no  brands 
upon  the  forehead.    But  the  convicts  from  Tasmania  broke 
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loose  and  swelled  the  crowd.  Barriers  which  had  sufficed 
to  retain  the  unexcited  felon  availed  nothing  when  the 
imagination  of  the  wretch  had  been  inflamed  by  tidings  of 
gold.  They  also  swarmed  over  from  the  island  and  joined 
the  crowd,  to  the  loudly  expressed  disgust  of  a  colony  which 
was  perhaps  somewhat  Pharisaical  by  reason  of  her  own 
comparative  purity. 

Then  there  arose  such  a  turmoil  of  circumstances,  such  a 
hurly-burly  of  social  and  material  wants,  as  men  were  sure 
not  to  have  anticipated,  though  in  looking  back  upon  the 
facts  every  one  now  can  see  well  that  they  were  unavoid- 
able. How  was  the  crowd  to  feed  itself,  to  shelter  itself, 
and  to  clothe  itself  ?  With  such  business  as  that  on  which 
they  were  engaged,  deficiencies  in  respect  of  house  accom- 
modation could  be  endured.  The  smallest  and  the  roughest 
tents  sufficed.  Boots,  trousers,  and  a  flannel  shirt  completed 
the  wardrobe  of  many  a  high-born  digger,  and  as  long  as 
the  articles  would  hold  together  men  working  for  gold  would 
be  content.  But  there  must  be  food  ;  and  the  feeding  of 
20,000  men,  brought  together  as  though  by  magic,  requires 
almost  miraculous  energy.  All  things  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  diggings  became  extravagantly  dear, — so  dear  that 
the  absolute  value  of  the  article  seemed  hardly  to  bear  at 
all  on  the  price  fixed.  And  in  response  to  this,  or  rather 
as  an  encouragement  to  it,  the  diggers  themselves,  with 
newly  found  gold  in  their  hands,  indifferent  as  they  were  to 
comforts,  seemed  hardly  to  care  what  they  paid  for  those 
luxuries  of  which  they  had  dreamed.  To  such  a  one  it  was 
nothing  to  give  an  ounce  of  gold  for  a  bottle  of  so-called 
champagne,  though'the  champagne  had  cost  in  Melbourne 
perhaps  3J.  6^.,  and  the  gold  was  worth  certainly  more  than 

But  who  was  to  supply  the  wants  of  diggers  when  every 
one  was  himself  a  digger  ?  Or,  if  there  were  some  steady 
enough  to  resist  the  temptation  and  to  cling  to  haunts  which 
were  comparatively  old,  how  were  they  to  obtain  that  assist- 
ance in  their  work  of  living,  which  in  this  complex  world  we 
all  render  one  to  another  ?  Who  was  to  cook  his  dinner  for 
the  unfortunate  lawyer  who  had  lately  settled  in  the  rising 
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town  of  Melbourne,  when  every  young  woman  had  rushed  off 
to  the  diggings,  to  get  whatever  wages  she  chose  to  ask, 
even  if  she  could  not  do  better  for  herself  by  getting  a  dig- 
ger as  a  husband  ?  Or,  whoever  was  to  sell  him  a  mutton 
chop  to  be  cooked,  when  the  half-dozen  butchers  of  the 
rising  metropolis  had  gone  away  to  the  diggings,  either 
themselves  to  dig  or  else  to  follow  the  much  more  profitable 
occupation  of  supplying  the  diggers  ?  For  it  was  soon  found 
that  this  first  El  Dorado  had  brought  a  second  with  it. 
There  was  already  a  double  set  of  gold-seekers.  It  was  a 
grand  thing  to  drink  champagne  at  an  ounce  of  gold  the 
bottle ;  but  it  was  a  much  better  thing,  if  not  a  grander,  to 
sell  champagne  at  that  price.  It  was  fine  to  get  a  nugget ; 
— only  that  nuggets  were  so  uncertain.  But  there  were 
nuggets  found  daily  by  some  happy  diggers,  and  those  who 
found  were  always  ready  to  buy  everything  that  was  offered 
to  them.  That  second  El  Dorado  was  more  certain  though 
less  glorious  than  the  first. 

There  was,  indeed,  an  earthquake  which  at  first  it  seemed 
impossible  that  the  community  as  a  whole  should  withstand. 
Everything  was  disordered  and  out  of  place.  All  that  had 
been  at  the  bottom  was  at  the  top.  That  which  had  been 
at  the  top  was  at  the  bottom.  How  were  these  men  to  be 
governed,  who  by  the  very  nature  of  their  calling  want  much 
of  that  protection  which  we  call  government  ?  Something  of 
the  same  kind  occurred  in  the  early  days  of  Cahfornia, — but 
not  to  the  same  extent ;  and  there  Lynch  law  had  prevailed. 
They  who  saw  those  times  in  California  declare  that  society 
there  was  preserved  by  Lynch  law ; — that,  bad  as  it  must 
necessarily  be,  unjust,  tyrannical,  cruel,  conducive  as  it  must 
be  to  a  reign  of  terror  and  unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of 
some  few  utterly  unfit  to  use  it,  it  was  infinitely  better  than 
the  no-law  which  would  otherwise  have  prevailed.  But  Cali- 
fornia had  then  been  very  distant  from  any  recognised  seat 
of  power,  whereas  Ballaarat  was  no  more  than  loo  miles 
from  Melbourne.  The  government  was  bound  to  govern, — 
to  send  magistrates,  commissioners,  inspectors,  constables, 
and  the  like.  But  you  cannot  make  a  man  be  a  constable, 
nor  even  a  magistrate,  against  his  will.    When  the  men  to 
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be  watched  were  finding  nuggets  of  gold  before  noon,  and 
nuggets  in  the  afternoon,  and  nuggets  at  night,  at  what  rate 
per  annum  and  per  week  were  you  to  pay  your  magistrates 
and  your  constables  ? 

The  reader  will  not,  I  think,  fail  to  understand  that  there 
was  much  of  what  we  call  rough  work  in  the  colony  at  that 
time.  There  arose  one  turmoil  so  loud  that  soldiers  were 
called  on  to  fight  the  miners,  and  that  miners  entrenched 
themselves  within  palisades,  intending  to  fight  the  soldiers. 
This,  too,  occurred  at  Ballaarat,  and  I  shall  say  perhaps  a 
word  of  that  affair  when  speaking  of  Victoria's  mining  capital. 
My  present  object  is  to  show  the  conditions  through  which 
the  colony  has  passed,  and  the  causes  which  have  made  it 
what  it  is.  Gradually  things  settle  themselves  into  the  old 
grooves,  and  the  earthquake  died  out.  Its  rumblings  were 
still  heard, — but  at  last  it  rumbled  only,  and  did  not  frighten. 
And  when  it  had  passed  away  the  causes  which  had  created 
it  had  filled  the  land  with  wealth.  Many  had  been  ruined. 
Many  a  youth,  who  in  his  own  country  had  enjoyed  all  that 
love  and  education  could  do  for  him,  had  come  out  to 
perish  miserably  in  the  mud  of  an  Australian  gully.  There 
had  been  terrible  suftering,  crushing  disappointment, — all 
the  agonies  of  toil,  at  first  hopeful,  but  at  last  utterly  unre- 
munerative,  of  which  no  history  can  ever  be  written.  There 
had  been  broken  hopes,  wasted  energies,  the  ague-fit  after 
the  fever.  But  a  people  had  been  established,  and  a  land 
had  been  enriched.  This,  I  take  it,  is  all  that  need  be  said 
of  the  early  history  of  Victoria. 
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MELBOURNE. 

Melbourne  has  certainly  made  a  great  name  for  itself,  and 
is  the  undoubted  capital,  not  only  of  Victoria  but  of  all 
Australia.  It  contains,  together  with  her  suburbs,  206,000 
souls,  and  of  these  so-called  suburbs  the  most  populous  are 
as  much  a  part  of  Melbourne  as  Southwark  is  of  London  ; — 
or  were  I  to  say  as  Marylebone  is  of  London,  my  descrip- 
tion would  be  true,  as  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation  trace- 
able by  any  eyes  but  those  of  town-councillors  and  the 
collectors  of  borough  rates.  There  are  very  many  cities  in 
the  world  with  larger  populations, — so  many  that  the  number 
does  not  strike  one  with  surprise.  But  I  believe  that  no 
city  has  ever  attained  so  great  a  size  with  such  rapidity. 
Forty  years  ago  from  the  present  date  (1873),  the  foot  of  no 
white  man  had  trodden  the  ground  on  which  Melbourne 
now  stands,  unless  it  was  the  foot  of  Buckley  the  escaped 
convict,  who  lived  for  thirty  years  with  a  tribe  of  native 
savages. 

Melbourne  is  not  a  city  beautiful  to  the  eye  from  the 
charms  of  the  landscape  surrounding  it,  as  are  Edinburgh 
and  Bath  with  us,  and  as  are  Sydney  and  Hobart  Town  in 
Australia,  and  Dunedin  in  New  Zealand.  Though  it  stands 
on  a  river  which  has  in  itself  many  qualities  of  prettiness  in 
streams, — a  tortuous,  rapid  little  river  with  varied  banks, — 
the  Yarra  Yarra  by  name,  it  seems  to  have  but  little  to  do 
with  the  city.  It  furnishes  the  means  of  rowing  to  young 
men,  and  waters  the  Botanical  Gardens.  But  it  is  not  "  a 
joy  for  ever"  to  the  Melboumites,  as  the  Seine  is  to  the 
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people  of  Paris,  or  the  Inn  to  the  people  of  Innsbruck. 

You  might  live  in  Melbourne  all  your  life  and  hardly  know 
that  the  Yarra  Yarra  was  running  by  your  door.  Nor  is 
Melbourne  made  graceful  with  neighbouring  hills.  It  stands 
indeed  itself  on  two  hills,  and  on  the  valley  which  separates 
them  ;  and  these  afford  rising  ground  sufficient  to  cause  con- 
siderable delay  to  the  obese  and  middle-aged  pedestrian 
when  the  hot  winds  are  blowing, — as  hot  winds  do  blow  at 
summer-time  in  Melbourne.  But  there  are  no  hills  to  pro- 
duce scenery,  or  scenic  effect. 

Nevertheless  the  internal  appearance  of  the  city  is  cer- 
tainly magnificent.  The  city  proper, — that  Melbourne  itsel 
which  is  subject  to  the  municipal  control  of  the  mayor,  and 
which  in  regard  to  all  its  municipal  regulations  is  distinct 
from  its  suburbs, — is  built  on  the  Philadeliahian,  rectangular, 
parallelogrammic  plan.  Every  street  runs  straight,  and  every 
other  street  runs  either  parallel  to  it  or  at  right  angles  with 
it.  The  principal  streets  run  east  and  west, — Great  Flinders 
Street,  then  Collins  Street, — which  is  the  High  Street  of  the 
city,  and  its  Regent  Street  and  Bond  Street ;  then  Bourke 
Street, — which  is  its  Oxford  Street  and  Cheapside ;  and  then 
beyond  them  Latrobe  Street,  Lonsdale  Street,  and  others. 
Second  class  streets,  but  streets  which  do  not  admit 
themselves  to  be  second  class,  run  at  right  angles  to  these ; 
Russell  Street,  Swanston  Street, — a  street  which  by  no  means 
thinks  itself  second  class  ;  Elizabeth  Street, — also  a  proud 
street ;  Queen  Street,  William  Street,  and  King  Street.  And 
then  between  all  these  streets, — which  are  busy  streets, — 
there  run  little  streets  calling  themselves  lanes,  and  assuming 
generally  the  name  of  their  big  brother.  Thus  there  are 
Flinders  Lane  and  Collins  Lane,  and  so  on.  But  they  are 
all  regular,  all  rectangular,  and  all  parallelogrammic. 

It  is  the  width  of  the  streets  chiefly  which  gives  to  the  city 
its  appearance  of  magnificence  ; — that,  and  the  devotion  of 
very  large  spaces  within  the  city  to  public  gardens.  These 
gardens  are  not  in  themselves  well  kept.  They  are  not  lovely, 
as  are  those  of  Sydney  in  a  super-excellent  degree.  Some 
of  them  are  profusely  ornamented  with  bad  statues.  None 
of  them,  whatever  may  be  their  botanical  value,  are  good 
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gardens.  But  they  are  large  and  numerous,  and  give  an  air 
of  wholesomeness  and  space  to  the  whole  city.  They  afford 
green  walks  to  the  citizens,  and  bring  much  of  the  health 
and  some  of  the  pleasures  of  the  country  home  to  them  all. 

One  cannot  walk  about  Melbourne  without  being  struck 
by  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
generally.  There  is  no  squalor  to  be  seen, — though  there 
are  quarters  of  the  town  in  which  the  people  no  doubt  are 
squalid.  In  every  great  congregation  of  men  there  will  be  a 
residuum  of  poverty  and  filth,  let  humanity  do  what  she 
will  to  prevent  it.  In  Melbourne  there  is  an  Irish  quarter, 
and  there  is  a  Chinese  quarter,  as  to  both  of  which  I  was 
told  that  the  visitor  who  visited  them  aright  might  see  much 
of  the  worst  side  of  life.  But  he  who  would  see  such  misery 
in  Melbourne  must  search  for  it  especially.  It  will  not  meet 
his  eye  by  chance  as  it  does  in  London,  in  Paris,  and  now 
also  in  New  York.  The  time  will  come  no  doubt  when  it 
will  do  so  also  in  Melbourne,  but  at  present  the  city,  in  all 
the  pride  of  youthful  power,  looks  as  though  she  were 
boasting  to  herself  hourly  that  she  is  not  as  are  other  cities. 

And  she  certainly  does  utter  many  such  boasts.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  said  a  pleasant  word  about  the  town  to  any 
inhabitant  of  it  during  my  sojourn  there,  driven  into  silence 
on  the  subject  by  the  calls  which  were  made  upon  me  for 
praise.  "  We  like  to  be  cracked  up,  sir,"  says  the  American. 
I  never  heard  an  American  say  so,  but  such  are  the  words 
which  we  put  into  his  mouth,  and  they  are  true  as  to  his 
character.  They  are  equally  true  as  to  the  Australian  gene- 
rally, as  to  the  Victorian  specially,  and  as  to  the  citizen 
of  Melbourne  in  a  more  especial  degree.  He  likes  to  be 
"  cracked  up,"  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  ask  you  to 
"crack  him  up."  He  does  not  proceed  to  gouging  or  bowie 
knives  if  you  decline,  and  therefore  I  never  did  crack 
him  up. 

I  suppose  that  a  young  people  falls  naturally  into  the  fault 
of  self-adulation.  I  must  s;iy  somewhere,  and  may  as  well 
say  here  as  elsewhere,  that  the  wonders  performed  in  the  way 
of  riding,  driving,  fighting,  Vt'alking,  working,  drinking,  love- 
making,  and  speech-making,  which  menand  womenin  Australia 
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told  me  of  themselves,  would  have  been  worth  recording 
in  a  separate  volume  had  they  been  related  by  any  but  the 
heroes  and  heroines  themselves.  But,  reaching  one  as  they 
did  always  in  the  first  person,  these  stories  were  soon  re- 
ceived as  works  of  a  fine  art  much  cultivated  in  the  colonies, 
for  which  the  colonial  phrase  of  "  blowing"  has  been  created. 
When  a  gentleman  sounds  his  own  trumpet  he  "  blows." 
The  art  is  perfectly  understood  and  appreciated  among  the 
people  who  practise  it.  Such  a  gentleman  or  such  a  lady 
was  only  "  blowing  ! "  You  hear  it  and  hear  of  it  every 
day.  They  blow  a  good  deal  in  Queensland  ; — a  good  deal 
in  South  Australia.  They  blow  even  in  poor  Tasmania. 
They  blow  loudly  in  New  South  Wales,  and  very  loudly  in 
New  Zealand.  But  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  as  heard  in 
Victoria  is  louder  than  all  the  blasts, — and  the  Melbourne 
blast  beats  all  the  other  blowing  of  that  proud  colony.  My 
first,  my  constant,  my  parting  advice  to  my  Australian 
cousins  is  contained  in  two  words — "  Don't  blow." 

But  if  a  man  must  blow  it  is  well  that  he  should  have 
something  to  blow  about  beyond  his  own  prowess,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  a  man  can  have  a  more  rational  source  of 
pride  than  the  well-being  of  the  city  in  which  he  lives.  It 
is  impossible  for  a  man  to  walk  the  length  of  Collins  Street 
up  by  the  churches  and  the  club  to  the  Treasury  Chambers, 
and  then  round  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament  away  into 
Victoria  Parade,  without  being  struck  by  the  grandeur  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  town.  It  is  the  work  of  half  a  morn- 
ing for  an  old  man  to  walk  the  length  of  some  of  the  streets, 
and  to  a  man  who  cannot  walk  well  the  distances  of  Mel- 
bourne soon  become  very  great  indeed.  There  seems  to  be 
this  drawback  upon  noble  streets,  and  large  spaces,  and 
houses  with  comfortable  dimensions,  that  as  the  city  grows 
the  distances  become  immense.  They  are  now  far  longer 
in  Melbourne  with  its  200,000  inhabitants  clustered  toge- 
ther than  in  Glasgow  with  500,000 ;  and  as  the  population 
increases  and  houses  are  added  to  houses,  it  will  become 
impossible  for  pedestrians  to  communicate  unless  they  devote 
the  entire  day  to  travelling.  There  will,  no  doubt,  be  rail- 
ways about  the  town,  as  there  are  about  London,  but  it 
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seems  strange  that  half  a  million  of  people  should  not  be 
able  to  live  together  within  reach  of  each  other. 

The  city,  I  have  said,  is  magnificent, — and  yet  no  street 
in  it  is  finished.  Even  in  Collins  Street  the  houses  stand  in 
gaps.  Here  and  there  are  grand  edifices, — in  the  first  place 
banks,  as  to  which  it  seems  that  in  these  days  grandeur  pays 
as  in  old  days  did  that  quiet,  almost  funereal,  deportment 
which  was  the  characteristic  of  Lombard  Street,  and  is  still 
maintained  by  one  or  two  highly  respectable  London  firms, 
The  banks  in  Melbourne  are  pre-eminent,  and  next  to  then 
the  warehouses  of  ambitious  retail  dealers.  And  there  are 
some  very  handsome  churches, — not  always  built  with  close 
attention  to  the  proprieties  of  church  architecture  as  recog- 
nised by  us,  but  nevertheless  handsome.  Here  and  there 
is  a  grand  public  building, — the  Post  Office  and  the  Town 
Hall  being  very  grand.  There  are  Institutions  of  various 
kinds,  all  having  domiciles  more  or  less  magnificent.  A 
few  private  houses  have  been  built  with  architectural  pre- 
tensions, and  in  this  way  there  is  enough  of  detailed  splen- 
dour to  give  a  character  to  the  streets.  But  no  street  is 
as  yet  splendid  throughout.  In  speaking  of  the  outward 
appearance  of  Melbourne,  I  must  not  forget  the  gutters, 
which  in  rainy  weather  run  down  each  side  of  the  street  like 
little  rivers.  These  are  now  bridged  over  so  constantly 
and  so  well  that  they  offer  practically  but  little  impedimen' 
to  the  walker.  In  hot  weather  they  often  flow  with  watei 
from  the  reservoir,  and  help  to  cool  the  town.  But  in  the 
old  days, — when  the  bridges  were  few  and  far  between,  or 
when  there  were  no  bridges  at  all, — it  used  to  be  a  work  of 
danger  to  get  about.  It  was  then  no  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  that  "  another  child"  had  been  drowned  in  Melbourne 
that  morning. 

Though  the  suburbs  of  Melbourne, — such  specially  as 
Collingwood,  Fitzroy,  and  Richmond,— are  in  fact  parts  of 
the  town,  they  seem  to  have  been  built  on  separate  plans, 
and  each  to  have  had  a  ceremonial  act  of  founding  or  settle- 
ment on  its  own  part, — being  in  this  respect  unlike  suburbs, 
which  are  usually  excrescences  upon  a  town,  arising  at  hap- 
hazard as  houses  are  wanted.    But  these  subsidiary  towns 
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are  all  rectangular  and  parallelogrammic  on  their  own  bottom, 
though  not  rectangular  and  parallelogrammic  in  regard  to 
Melbourne.  If  the  streets  of  the  one  run  from  north  to 
south,  and  from  east  to  west,  the  streets  of  the  other  run 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  from  south-east  to  north- 
west. This  seems  to  have  been  of  importance, — and  equally 
so  that  they  should  have  separate  mayors,  separate  town- 
councils,  and  above  all  separate  town-halls.  Collingwood 
has  over  18,000  inhabitants;  Emerald  Hill  over  17,000; 
Richmond  over  16,000;  and  Fitzroy  over  15,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  to  the  world  at  large  these  places  are  parts  of 
Melbourne. 

But  the  magnificence  of  Melbourne  is  not  only  external. 
The  city  is  very  proud  of  its  institutions,  and  is  justified  in 
its  pride.  Foremost  among  these,  as  being  very  excellent 
in  the  mode  of  its  administration,  is  the  public  Library.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  open  gratuitously  to  all  the  world,  six 
days  a  week,  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  ten  in  the  evening. 
In  the  second  place,  whatever  the  library  possesses  can  be 
got  by  any  reader  without  trouble.  It  contained  indeed,  in 
1870,  no  more  than  60,000  volumes,  which  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  wander  among  the  shelves  of  the  British 
Museum,  or  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  libraries,  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  large  number.  But  the  books  have  been 
selected  for  the  uses  of  the  people,  and  in  such  a  library 
multiplied  editions  are  hardly  necessary.  And  the  too  vast 
multiplication  of  volumes  leads  to  infinite  difficulty  in  the 
manipulation  of  them.  Here  at  Melbourne  any  man  who  is 
decent  in  his  dress  and  behaviour  can  have  books,  shelter, 
warmth,  chair,  table,  and  light  up  to  ten  at  night,  day  after 
day,  night  after  night,  year  after  year, — and  all  for  nothing.  For 
women,  who  choose  to  be  alone, — and  in  the  colonies  as  in 
the  United  States  it  is  always  presumed  that  women  will 
choose  to  be  alone, — a  separate  room  is  provided.  This  is 
only  beaten  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  are  allowed  to  take  the  books  home  with 
them. 

Melbourne  also  has  its  University, — which  has  hardly  as 
yet  been  as  successful  as  its  Library ;  though  for  it,  as  foi 
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that  at  Sydney,  I  do  not  doubt  that  success  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. It  is  at  present  richer  in  the  possession  of  council,  of 
senate,  of  doctors  of  law  and  medicine,  and  in  masters  of 
arts,  than  it  is  in  students.  In  1870  seven  gentlemen  took 
degrees  as  bachelors  of  arts,  the  average  of  ten  years  having 
been  five  in  each  year.  In  1870,  122  students,  in  all, 
attended  lectures, — a  number  which  is  poor  for  a  university 
with  a  chancellor,  a  vice-chancellor,  a  senate,  four  professors, 
and  nine  other  lecturers.  In  1870  the  government  paid 
p^9,ooo  towards  the  expenses  of  the  University,  the  college 
fees  amounting  to  no  more  than  ;£2,'jg;^  ; — a  pecuniary  result 
which  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  poor  in  so  rich  a  com- 
munity. But  in  considering  all  this  the  nature  of  the  com- 
munity must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  fact,  that  though 
education  generally  is  more  desired  by  such  a  people  than  it 
is  in  an  old  country  such  as  ours,  education  of  a  high  order  is 
by  no  means  equally  in  demand.  People  even  who  are  rich 
are  unwilling  to  pay  the  expenses  of  procuring  it  for  their 
children, — an  expense  which  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  with 
their  previous  experience  of  the  cost  of  education.  It  will 
probably  be  acknowledged  that  a  government,  in  such 
circumstances,  is  right  to  support  a  university  among  its 
people  till  the  time  shall  come  in  which  a  class  shall  have 
grown  up  wilhng  to  support  it  for  themselves. 

The  University  itself  is  a  modest,  pretty  quadrangular 
building,  of  which  three  sides  are  completed,  containing 
simply  the  lecture-rooms  and  library,  and  the  residences  of 
the  professors.  The  fourth  side  will  be  added  as  funds  are 
found.  The  University  itself  does  not  profess  to  provide 
accommodation  for  the  residence  of  scholars.  Attached  to 
it,  however,  is  an  affiliated  institution  called  Trinity  College, 
— got  up  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  I 
believe  I  shall  be  correct  in  saying,  chiefly  by  the  energy  of 
that  most  excellent  of  men,  the  present  bishop.  No  salary 
is  here  provided  by  government  for  a  faineant  Head  of  the 
House,  as  I  found  to  be  the  case  at  Sydney.  When  I  visited 
the  Melbourne  University  in  1872,  there  was  Trinity  College,* 

*  I  have  since  beea  much  pleased  at  learning  that  the  affiliated 
coU^  was  nearly  full. 
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but  as  yet  there  were  no  collegians.  The  building  had  been 
erected  and  furnished,  and  was  ready  to  take  in  twenty 
students,  at  30^.  a  week  for  board  and  lodging.  Here,  it 
was  hoped,  might  the  future  young  pastors  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  colony  receive  their  learning.  Seeing  how 
much  had  been  done  by  how  good  a  man,  I  give  the  new 
college  all  my  best  wishes.  Behind  the  University,  and  in 
the  grounds  belonging  to  it,  stands  the  Museum,  which  is 
open  to  the  public  g:-atuitously.  I  am  not,  myself,  qualified 
to  speak  of  the  value  of  museums,  but  this  one  seems  to 
have  the  special  and  somewhat  unusual  merit  of  being 
so  arranged  that  its  contents  are  intelligible  to  ordinary 
capacities. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  gardens  of  Melbourne  generally  as 
contributing  largely  to  the  spacious  dimensions  of  the  town ; 
but  I  must  not  omit  to  make  special  mention  of  the  Botani- 
cal Gardens,  and  of  their  learned  curator.  Dr.  Von  Mueller. 
Dr.  Yon  Mueller,  who  is  also  a  baron,  a  fellow  of  half  the 
learned  societies  in  Europe,  and  a  Commander  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Jago,  has  made  these  gardens  a  perfect  paradise  of 
science  for  those  who  are  given  to  botany  rather  than  to 
beauty.  I  am  told  that  the  gardens  and  the  gardener,  the 
botany  and  the  baron,  rank  very  highly  indeed  in  the  estima- 
tion of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
trees,  and  that  Melbourne  should  consider  herself  to  be  rich 
in  having  such  a  man.  But  the  gardens  though  spacious  are 
not  charming,  and  the  lessons  which  they  teach  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred.  The  baron  has 
sacrificed  beauty  to  science,  and  the  charm  of  flowers  to 
the  production  of  scarce  shrubs,  till  the  higher  authori- 
ties have  interfered.  When  I  was  at  Melbourne  there 
had  arisen  a  question  whether  there  should  not  be  some 
second  and,  alas  !  rival  head-gardener,  so  that  the  people 
of  Melbourne  might  get  some  gratification  for  their  money. 
The  quarrel  was  running  high  when  I  was  there.  I  can 
only  hope  that  flowers  may  carry  the  day  against  the 
shrubs. 

There  are  no  poor-laws  in  the  colonies,  and  consequently 
no  poor-rates.    Destitute  men  and  women  are  not  entitled  by 
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law  to  be  fed  and  housed  at  the  public  expense,  as  they  are  in 
England.  As  far  as  the  law  is  concerned  any  man  who 
cannot  feed  himself  may  lie  down  and  die.  But  such  is  not 
the  result  of  things  as  they  exist.  Poor  and  destitute  there 
are,  though  they  are  very  few  in  number  as  compared  with 
those  among  us  at  home.  Work  is  more  plentiful.  Wages 
are  higher.  Food  is  cheaper.  In  his  personal  condition 
the  working  man  does  not  stand  always  near  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  of  destitution,  as  he  too  frequently  does  in 
Europe.  But  there  are  poor, — both  men  and  women, — and 
for  them  shelter  and  food  are  found,  and  very  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life.  These  are  provided  in  buildings  called 
Benevolent  Asylums,  of  which  there  are  five  in  Victoria, — 
the  largest  establishment  being  in  Melbourne.  Here,  in 
Melbourne,  about  12,000  poor  are  reheved  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  some  using  it  as  a  temporary  refuge  and  some 
living  in  it  altogether.  No  one  is  ever  turned  out ;  nor  does 
there  seem  to  be  any  great  difficulty  in  getting  in  if  the  appli- 
cant be  really  destitute.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  very 
small  proportion  of  those  who  apply  for  relief  are  colonial 
born.  The  growth  of  the  colony,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
aged  in  the  country  have  been  immigrants,  will  account  for 
this  in  some  degree.  But  though  Victoria  is  still  growing 
the  colonies  are  old  enough  to  have  produced  destitution  of 
their  own.  In  1870  there  were  11,739  persons  in  the 
Victorian  Benevolent  Asylums,  of  which  but  little  more  than 
a  tenth  were  born  in  the  colony.  This  I  attrioute  to  the 
fact  that  the  generation  born  in  the  colonies  drinks  less  and 
is  more  careful  of  its  means  than  they  who  go  thither  from 
Europe.  The  theory  of  these  asylums  is  that  they  should 
be  supported  by  voluntary  contribution  with  aid  from  govern- 
ment. The  fact  is  that  they  are  supported  by  government 
with  some  little  aid  from  voluntary  contribution, — and  with 
something  made  by  the  work  of  the  inmates.  In  1870  the 
asylum  at  Melbourne  cost  ;^i8,856,  of  which  ji£j^,qoo  were 
paid  by  the  government,  and  but  _p^2,ooo  by  private 
contributions.  In  Victoria  government  pays  for  every- 
thing ;  and,  why  should  the  benevolent  contribute  when 
the  thing  is  provided  in  a  different  way?    I  liave  said 
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that  there  were  no  poor-rates ; — but  perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  same  thing  is  effected  when  the  parUa- 
ment  makes  a  grant  out  of  the  general  taxes  of  the 
country.  Could  a  pauper  be  suddenly  removed  out  of  an 
English  union  workhouse  into  the  Melbourne  Benevolent 
Asylum,  he  might  probably  think  that  he  had  migrated  to 
Buckingham  Palace. 

When  giving  a  catalogue  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of 
Melbourne,  I  must  not  omit  "  The  Verandah."  Xot  that 
there  is  anything  beautiful  or  grand  about  the  Verandah,  or 
that  it  is  an  institution  of  which  Melbourne  is  inclined  to 
boast.  It  is  one,  however,  which  she  uses  perhaps  with 
more  thorough  devotion  than  all  the  others  put  together. 
The  opportunities  offered  by  it  are  never  neglected ;  and 
they  who  have  once  tasted  its  charms,  seldom  fail  to  return 
to  them.  "  The  Verandah "  is  a  morsel  of  pavement  in 
Collins  Street,  on  which  men  congregate  under  a  balcony, 
and  there  buy  and  sell  gold  shares.  It  is  a  small  Bourse  or 
"  Cape!  Court,"  held  out  of  doors,  the  operations  of  which 
are  conducted  with  all  the  broad  daylight  of  the  public 
street  upon  them, — but  not  on  that  account  conducted  with 
any  pecuHar  formality  or  reticence.  I  shall,  however,  be 
under  the  necessity  of  speaking  of  "  The  Verandah  "  again 
when  describing  the  gold-fields  of  the  colony  and  the 
operations  which  they  have  produced. 

I  visited  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Yarra  Bend, — or  rather 
the  two  lunatic  asylums,  for  there  is  an  old  and  a  new 
establishment  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  Yarra, — and 
other  hospitals,  and  the  penal  establishment  at  Pentridge 
and  other  gaols.  I  could  tell  how  many  inmates  there 
were  in  each,  and  how  much  each  inmate  cost, — no  doubt 
with  all  that  inaccuracy  which  a  confidence  in  statistics 
customarily  produces.  But  I  doubt  whether  I  should  serve 
or  interest  any  one  by  doing  so.  But  it  may  be  well  to 
express  the  general  conviction  left  on  my  mind  by  all  these 
visitings, — not  only  in  reference  to  Melbourne  and  Victoria, 
but  as  regards  the  colonies  generally, — that  a  care  for  public 
things  predominates  in  them  all.  However  greedy  indivi- 
4uals  may  be  after  the  wealth  of  each  other,  whatever  fait 
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ings  off  there  may  be  in  individual  morality  and  honesty, 
whatever  lapses  in  individual  honour,  the  care  of  public 
things  is  maintained  throughout  with  an  unspairing  expen- 
diture. In  nothing  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
protection  given  to  the  afflicted  by  the  State.  Let  the  cost 
be  what  it  may,  the  poor  are  to  be  taught,  the  needy 
sheltered  and  fed,  and  the  afflicted,  whether  in  mind  or 
body,  relieved  as  far  as  outward  appliances  may  relieve 
them. 

Melbourne  is  the  centre  of  a  series  of  railways  of  which  I 
shall  speak  in  another  chapter,  as  they  belong  to  the  colony 
generally  rather  than  to  the  town;  but  the  city  has  the 
advantage  of  a  local  line, — belonging  to  a  private  company 
and  not  worked  by  the  government  as  are  the  colonial  lines 
generally, — which  passes  from  St.  Kilda  and  Emerald  Hill 
on  one  side,  through  Melbourne  to  Richmond,  Prahran, 
Brighton,  and  other  suburbs  on  the  other  side,  which  is  so 
generally  used  that  Melbourne  itself  is  nearly  as  hollow 
as  London.  I  may  almost  say  that  no  one  lives  in  Mel- 
bourne. Of  this,  one  consequence  is  disagreeable.  When 
you  dine  out  you  are  generally  under  the  necessity  of 
returning  by  railway, — which  is  an  abomination.  But  in 
other  res'pects  the  railway  is  a  great  blessing.  People 
even  of  moderate  means  live  in  the  country  air  and 
have  gardens  and  pleasant  houses.  On  two  sides,  south 
and  east,  Melbourne  is  surrounded  for  miles  by  villa 
residences. 

There  is  now  being  built,  very  close  to  the  town,  a  new 
Dovemmcnt  House,  which  is  intended  to  be  very  magnifi- 
cent. The  governors  who  occupy  it  will  probably  find  it 
by  far  too  much  so.  The  present  house,  which  is  four 
miles  out  of  town,  is  very  much  abused  as  being  inadequate 
to  its  purpose.  It  certainly  is  much  less  grand  than  those 
at  Sydney,  at  Hobart  Town, — which  is  first  among  govern- 
ment houses, — or  even  at  Perth  in  poor  Western  Australia. 
Nevertheless  I  was  present  there  at  a  public  ball,  at  which 
all  Melbourne  was  entertained  with  true  vice-royal  munifi- 
cence. Were  I  appointed  governor  of  a  colony,  I  should 
deprecate  very  much  a  too  palatial  residence.    I  think  it 
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may  be  admitted  as  a  rule  that  governors  find  it  hard  to 
live  upon  the  salaries  allotted  to  them,  and  generally  do  not 
do  so.  Men  used  to  accept  bishopricks  and  governorships 
with  a  view  to  making  fortunes.  It  is  beginning  to  be 
admitted  now  that  men  with  private  means  are  wanted  for 
both. 

There  is  perhaps  no  town  in  the  world  in  which  an  ordi- 
nary working  man  can  do  better  for  himself  and  for  his 
family  with  his  work  than  he  can  at  Melbourne.  There 
may  be  places  at  which  wages  are  higher,  but  then  at  those 
places  the  necessaries  of  life  are  dearer  and  the  comforts  of 
life  less  easily  attainable.  There  are  others  undoubtedly  at 
which  living  is  cheaper ; — but  there  also  are  wages  lower, 
and  the  means  of  living  less  salutary  and  commodious. 
When  I  left  Melbourne  in  July,  1872,  flour  was  cheaper 
than  in  England.  The  price  of  wheat  was  then  6s.  Sd.  a 
bushel  in  the  Melbourne  markets.  Meat  had  risen  greatly 
during  the  last  twelve  months  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased exportation  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wool,  and 
then  ranged  in  the  city  from  4^/.  to  6d.  the  pound.  Butter 
varied  from  6d.  to  is.  gd.  the  pound ;  potatoes  from  to 
^£4.  the  ton ;  eggs  from  lod.  to  2s.  the  dozen  ;  tea  from 
IS.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  the  pound;  coffee  from  is.  to  is.  lod.  a 
pound ;  coals  from  28J.  to  35^'.  a  ton.  The  price  of  clothes, 
taken  all  round,  is  I  think  about  20  per  cent,  dearer  than  in 
London.  A  working  man  in  Melbourne  no  doubt  pays 
more  for  his  house  or  for  his  lodgings  than  he  would  in 
London ;  but  then  in  Melbourne  the  labourer  or  artisan 
enjoys  a  home  of  a  better  sort  than  would  be  within  the 
reach  of  his  brother  in  London  doing  work  of  the  same 
nature,  and  in  regard  to  house-rent  gets  more  for  his  money 
than  he  would  do  at  home.  In  Melbourne  the  wages  of 
artisans  and  mechanics  generally  are  los.  a  day.  Such  is 
stated  by  the  registrar  of  the  colony  to  have  been  the 
customary  payment  to  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  masons,  and 
bricklayers  in  1870,  and  I  am  assured  that  there  has  been 
no  reduction  since  that  date.  Gardeners  receive  from  50J. 
to  6oj-.  a  week,  and  common  labourers  about  36^.  a  week. 
These  men,  so  paid,  are  supposed  to  be  employed  without 
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diet, — Or  rations,  as  is  the  colonial  phrase.  A  cook  will 
earn  from  ^{^35  to  ^^45  a  year ;  laundresses  from  jQt,o  to 
;  other  maid-servants  from  £20  to  ^^30.  The  ordi- 
nary wages  of  a  housemaid,  who  of  course  lives  in  the  house, 
are  loi-.  a  week.  Men-servants,  in  the  house,  earn  from 
£^0  to  ;j{^55  per  annum-. 

There  can  I  think  be  little  doubt  that  the  artisan  with 
£7,  a  week,  paying  ^d.  a  pound  for  his  meat  and  7^/.  for  a 
4-lb.  loaf,  may  live  very  plentifully.  He  probably  pays 
about  IS.  a  week  for  the  schooling  of  each  of  his  children, 
but  such  is  the  comfort  of  his  condition  that  he  can  do  this 
without  difficulty.  I  would  not  say  to  every  artisan  in  London 
that  he  should  save  his  money  and  pack  up  all  that  he  has, 
and  come  out  to  Melbourne.  Too  often  he  cannot  save 
any  money.  Frequently  he  is  unfit  to  emigrate.  It  is,  too 
generally,  the  case  that  the  man  who  thus  seeks  new  fortunes 
has  to  undergo  some  hardship  before  he  can  find  his  feet  in 
the  country  of  his  adoption.  I  would  not  have  any  one 
beheve  that  he  can  enter  in  upon  the  good  things  of  the 
new  world  without  trouble,  without  doubt,  and  without 
delay.  Many  a  poor  fellow  burdened  with  wife  and  family, 
the  best  of  whose  strength  has  gone  from  him  amidst  the 
hardships  of  labour  at  home,  has  been  tempted  to  go  out, 
and  when  there  has  been  unable  to  bear  the  roughness 
of  beginning  and  has  fallen  in  the  struggle.  But  when  the 
first  struggle  is  over,  and  when  the  first  battle  has  been  won, 
the  life  of  the  artisan  there  is  certainly  a  better  life  than  he  can 
find  at  home.  He  not  only  lives  better,  with  more  comfort- 
able appurtenances  around  him,  but  he  fills  a  higher  position 
in  reference  to  those  around  him,  and  has  greater  considera- 
tion paid  to  him,  than  would  have  fallen  to  his  lot  at  home. 
He  gets  a  better  education  for  his  children  than  he  can  in 
England,  and  may  have  a  more  assured  hope  of  seeing  them 
rise  above  himself,  and  has  less  cause  to  fear  that  they  shall 
fall  infinitely  lower.  Therefore  I  would  say  to  any  young 
man  whose  courage  is  high  and  whose  intelligence  is  not 
below  par,  that  he  should  not  be  satisfied  to  remain  at 
home ;  but  should  come  out, — to  Melbourne,  if  that  desti- 
nation will  in  other  respects  suit  him ;  and  try  to  win  a 
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higl.er  lot  and  a  better  fortune  than  the  old  country  can 
afford  to  give  him. 

But  if  he  take  my  advice  and  then  turn  recreant, — if  he 
become  idle  or  self-indulgent,  or  take  to  drink  and  vicious 
courses  of  pleasure, — then  will  woe  betide  him.  For  the 
fate  of  such  a  one  in  the  colonies  is.  worse  even  than  it  is  at 
home. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


BALLAARAT. 

Ballarat,  the  gold-field  city, — or  Ballaarat  as  the  conscien- 
tious orthographists  of  the  district  insist  on  spelling  it, — 
deserves  a  separate  chapter  to  itself.  Not  that  the  two 
towns  of  that  name, — Ballaarat  and  Ballaarat  East, — with 
their  vicinities  comprise  now — a.d.  1873 — the  most  pro- 
ductive gold-fields  of  Australia,  as  they  are  beaten  by  those 
of  Sandhurst ;  but  that  the  place  has  been  'more  noticeable 
than  any  other  in  the  history  of  Australian  gold,  and  more 
productive,  taking  its  history  back  to  the  time  when  gold 
was  first  discovered  there  in  1851. 

That  was  the  great  year  of  the  discovery  of  Australian 
gold.  I  am  not  going  into  the  deeply  discussed  question  of 
the  merits  of  this  or  that  discoverer, — as  to  which  jealousy 
is  still  rife  both  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  Taking 
the  belief  which  I  now  find  to  be  the  most  common  in  the 
cplonies,  I  may  say  that  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  Count 
Strzelecki  both  foretold  the  finding  of  Australian  gold, 
basing  their  opinion  on  the  geographical  condition  of  the 
country;  that  Hargreaves,  acting  with  others,  first  struck 
gold  at  Ophir  in  New  South  Wales  ;  and  that  gold  was  first 
discovered,  in  Victoria,  at  Clunes,  some  few  miles  from  the 
present  city  of  Ballaarat.  I  will  not  venture  to  say  who  was 
the  first  discoverer,  but  a  miner  named  Esmond  was  re- 
warded for  the  discovery.  In  New  South  Wales  gold  was 
declared  to  be  found  in  April,  1851,  and  at  Clunes  in  July, 
1851,  so  that  the  interval  between  the  two  colonies  was 
very  small. 
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But,  in  regard  to  the  discovery  at  Clunes,  I  think  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  gold  was  in  fact  found  there  eighteen 
months  before  it  was  declared.  The  date  usually  given  as 
that  of  Esmond's  discovery  is  July,  1851, — that  being  the 
very  month  in  which  the  government  of  the  new  colony  of 
Victoria  commenced. 

Both  Hargreaves  and  Esmond  had  been  gold-seekers  in 
California,  and  were  led  to  their  discoveries  by  observation 
rather  than  by  chance.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  doubt  that 
gold  had  been  found  by  chance  previous  to  the  discoveries 
of  Hargreaves  and  Esmond, — but  the  finding  of  it  had  not 
led  to  great  public  results.  Both  Hargreaves  and  Esmond 
were  rewarded. 

Clunes  is  about  16  miles  from  Ballaarat,  but  the  richness 
of  the  Ballaarat  gold-fields  soon  followed  the  first  discovery 
at  Clunes.  I  am  aware  that  I  shall  tread  on  very  dangerous 
ground  indeed  if  I  assign  either  names  or  dates  to  the  first 
movement  of  the  soil  at  Golden  Point,  which  is  now  built 
over  by  the  present  town, — Ballaarat  East.  But  before  the 
end  of  1 85 1  the  rush  to  Ballaarat  was  an  established  thing, 
and  whole  streets  of  canvas  tents  were  covering  crowds  of 
miners.  AVe  are  told  that  men  flocked  to  the  place  at  the 
rate  of  500  a  day, — for  whom  no  preparation  had  been 
made,  no  shelter  built,  no  food  brought  together,  no  local 
laws  enacted,  no  powers  to  enforce  the  laws  existing.  Its 
too  great  prosperity,  its  prospect  of  immediate  and  appa- 
rently unlimited  wealth,  was  for  a  time  more  than  the  colony 
could  bear.  The  minds  of  men  were  so  disturbed  that  no 
man  would  remain  at  any  old  employment.  Servants  were 
out  of  the  question.  Shearers  would  not  shear  sheep  unless 
they  could  earn  their  or  a  day.  Gold  commis- 
sioners with  their  clerks,  police  magistrates  and  policemen, 
were  indispensable  ;  but  who  would  be  a  clerk,  or  a  police- 
man,— who  even  a  magistrate  or  a  commissioner, — when 
gold  could  be  washed  out  of  the  dirt  at  the  rate  of  ten 
ounces  a  day  to  each  happy  miner  ?  Food  rose  to  incredible 
prices, — but  then  it  was  almost  matter  of  indifference  to  a 
man  whether  he  gave  a  shilling  or  a  sovereign  for  his  meal. 
The  young  government  was  almost  beside  itself, — and  letters 
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full  of  frantic  questions,  eager  fears,  ambitious  hopes,  and 
almost  despair,  must  have  reached  our  Colonial  Office  at 
home  by  every  mail.  To  whom  did  the  gold  belong  ?  If 
to  the  Crown,  how  should  the  Crown  use  and  how  protect 
its  rights?  In  what  way  might  this  new  wealth  be  turned 
to  account,  so  that  the  colony  at  large  might  enjoy  the  pros- 
perity? Might  any  man  dig  where  he  pleased, — and  if  so, 
how  should  he  be  protected  in  his  digging?  What  should 
be  his  rights,  and  what  his  limits,  and  how  should  he  be 
made  to  pay  for  the  now  to  him  inestimable  blessing  of 
protection  ? 

It  was  at  first  decreed  that  a  miner  should  pay  a  fee  of 
30J.  a  month  for  a  licence  to  dig.  This  was  very  shortly 
raised  to  ^  month,  though  that  amount  was  in  truth 
never  collected.  The  idea  of  charging  a  miner  ^^36  a  year 
for  the  privilege  of  digging  arose  from  the  desire  to  prevent 
all  the  labour  of  the  colony  from  throwing  itself  into  the  one 
employment.  But  the  outcry  was  so  great  that  it  was  again 
fixed  at  30^.  In  October,  1854,  the  charge  for  a  miner's 
licence  was  ;£2  for  three  months.  In  the  colony  of  Vic- 
toria the  licence  now  costs  5^.  a  year.  But  the  system  of 
licensing — of  charging  diggers  even  ;^i8  per  annum  lor  the 
privilege  of  mining — was  not  received  with  ready  submis- 
sion, and  the  money  was  collected  with  infinite  difficulty. 
Recusant  diggers  were  hunted  down  by  armed  police ;  men 
refused  to  pay ;  indignation  meetings  were  held  ; — and  at 
length  something  like  war  broke  out  at  Ballaarat.  This  was 
in  December,  1854, — when  Sir  Charles  Hotham  was  gover- 
nor, and  about  twelve  months  before  his  death.  The  dig- 
gers entrenched  themselves  on  the  gold-fields  in  a  place  that 
was  called  the  Eureka  Stockade.  Here  they  were  attacked  by 
night,  and  thirty  of  them  were  killed.  The  ringleaders  were 
afterwards  tried  and  acquitted, — and  so  the  war  was  brought 
to  an  end.  But  in  those  days  there  was  certainly  much 
difficulty  in  governing  the  colony,  and  in  bringing  into 
order  a  new  state  of  things.  It  seemed  for  a  time  as  though 
the  very  wealth  of  the  soil  would  prove  the  ruin  of  the 
country. 

Now  it  might  Ije  difficult  to  find  a  more  quiet  town  than 
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Ballaarat,  as  it  certainly  would  be  to  find  one  of  the  sansa 
age  better  built  and  more  lavishly  provided  with  all  the 
appurtenances  which  municipalities  require.  It  is  certainly 
a  most  remarkable  town.  It  struck  me  with  more  surprise 
than  any  other  city  in  Australia.  It  is  not  only  its  youth, 
for  Melbourne  also  is  very  young ;  nor  is  it  the  population 
of  Ballaarat  which  amazes,  for  it  does  not  exceed  a 
quarter  of  that  of  Melbourne;  but  that  a  town  so  well 
built,  so  well  ordered,  endowed  with  present  advantages 
so  great  in  the  way  of  schools,  hospitals,  libraries,  hotels, 
public  gardens,  and  the  like,  should  have  sprung  up  so 
quickly  with  no  internal  advantages  of  its  own  other  than 
that  of  gold.  The  town  is  very  pleasant  to  the  sight,  which 
is,  perhaps,  more  than  can  be  said  for  any  other  "pro- 
vincial "  town  in  the  Australian  colonies.  When  the  year 
1 85 1  commenced,  Ballaarat  was  an  unknown  name  except 
perhaps  here  and  there  to  a  few  shepherds.  These  words 
are  written  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Learmonth, — younger 
men  than  I,  and  therefore  not  old  men  to  me, — who  were 
the  first  pioneers  in  the  country,  and  who  ran  the  sheep 
which  they  brought  with  them  from  Van  Diemen's  Land 
over  the  hills  adjacent  to  Ballaarat.  They  have  given  way 
to  the  gold-seekers,  and,  establishing  themselves  far  enough 
from  mines  for  rural  serenity  and  pastoral  comfort,  are 
regarded  as  the  territorial  aristocrats  of  the  district.  Breath- 
ing their  air  and  listening  to  their  ideas,  one  feels  as  one 
does  in  the  almost  feudal  establishment  of  some  great  Eng- 
lish squire,  who  watches  with  a  regret  he  cannot  quite  repress 
the  daily  encroachments  made  upon  his  life  by  the  approach- 
ing hordes  of  some  large  neighbouring  town. 

Ballaarat  has  no  navigable  river.  It  is  seventy  or  eighty 
miles  from  any  possibility  of  sea-carriage.  The  land  imme- 
diately around  it  is  not  fertile.  It  is  high  above  the  sea-level, 
and  runs  in  gentle  hills  which  twenty  years  since  were  thinly 
covered  with  gum-trees  ;  and  here  wandered  the  flocks  of  a 
few  patriarch  pioneers.  Then  came  first  one  or  two  rough 
seekers  after  gold,  then  half-a-dozen,  then  a  score,  then  a 
rush, — and  Ballaarat  was  established  as  one  among  the  few 
great  golden  cities  of  the  young  world.    I  do  not  think 
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feat  there  is  any  city  equal  to  it  that  has  sprung  from  gold 
alone. 

I  myself  believe  in  cities, — even  though  there  should  be 
place  in  them  for  dishonest  ambition,  short-sighted  policy, 
and  rowdiness.  The  dishonesty,  the  folly,  and  the  rowdiness 
are  but  the  overboiling  of  the  pot  without  which  cannot  be 
had  the  hot  water  which  is  so  necessary  to  our  well-being.  I 
heard  much  abuse  of  Ballaarat  from  Ballaaratters.  There 
are  three  towns  conjoined,  Ballaarat,  Ballaarat  East,  and 
Sebastopol,  with  three  town-halls,  three  municipalities,  and 
the  like.  The  smaller  towns  will  not  consent  to  merge 
themselves.  There  are  in  them  men  of  obstruction,  and 
things  cannot  be  done  as  they  sh  inlrl  hp  done.  Money  is 
wasted ;  municipal  funds  are  expo  ^crecI  roolishly, — perhaps 
fraudulently  on  an  occasion.  If  ttiis  class  would  only  see 
with  the  eyes  of  that  class,  what  a  paradise  it  might  be ! 
But  they  see  with  quite  other  eyes, — and  what  a  pande- 
monium it  is  becoming.  So  say  the  men  of  Ballaarat.  Trade 
is  going  to  the  dogs,  because  there  is  not  sufficient  protection; 
— or  else  because  a  tariff  of  20  per  cent,  on  all  imported 
goods,  levied  in  accordance  with  the  wisdom  of  certain 
ministers  is  destroying  all  trade  by  raising  the  price  of  bad 
goods  and  driving  serviceable  goods  out  of  the  market.  No 
words  which  can  here  be  used  are  strong  enough  to  describe 
the  iniquity  which  some  MacEvoy  attributes  to  some 
O'Brien,  or  some  Murphy  to  some  Jones  or  Smith.  Popu- 
lation is  falling  off,  so  that  shortly  Ballaarat  will  be  as  a  city 
of  the  dead.  Such  are  the  accounts  a  stranger  hears  either 
from  this  side  or  from  that.  One  gentleman,  who  certainly 
was  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  statistics  of  his  town, 
assured  me  that  20,000  people  had  gone  out  of  Ballaarat  in 
two  years.  Ar  other  was  angry  with  me  because  I  hesitated 
to  believe  that  the  place  was  ruined.  I  was  assured  that  I 
might  hire  1,500  vacant  houses  at  an  hour's  notice  if  I 
wanted  them,  As  for  gold  at  Ballaarat,  everybody  knew 
that  that  gan.e  had  been  played  out ! 

Such  were  the  records  of  some  men.  As  far  as  the  eye 
went,  I  saw  nothing  but  prosperity.  Here  I  found  that 
most  of  the  mines  were  worked  by  companies  at  wages  paid 
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to  the  men, — and  that  a  miner's  wages  averaged  from  40J. 
to  48^.  a  week, — the  man  working  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
thus  reaching  that  acme  of  the  workman's  bliss — 

"  Eight  hours  for  work,  and  eight  for  play, 
Eight  for  sleep,  and  eight  shillings  a  day." 

And  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  comforts,  are  at  any  rate 
as  cheap  at  Ballaarat  as  they  are  in  England,  in  spite  of 
protective  duties.  Meat  was  about  2^d.  a  pound,  and  for 
nothing  did  the  workmen  of  Ballaarat  pay  more  than  his 
brother  in  England,  unless  it  be  for  clothes,  for  house-rent, 
— and  strong  drinks,  if  he  be  that  way  given.  Wages  for  all 
work  are  high  in  proportion.  In  rural  labour  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood the  farmer  pays  20s.  a  week  and  rations,  and  at 
harvest-time  must  pay  double  that  amount.  Female  servants 
in  houses  get  12s.  a  week, — or  above  j£so  per  annum. 

Houses  no  doubt  have  been  built  too  quickly, — as  is 
always  found  to  be  the  case  when  some  check  comes  to  the 
rising  population  of  young  towns.  Such  check  had  reached 
Ballaarat  when  I  was  there, — the  rush  for  the  time  being  to 
the  gold-fields  of  Sandhurst ;  and  newly  built  houses  were  to 
be  seen  empty.  "  There's  a  '  spec '  that  won't  answer,"  said 
a  gentleman  to  me,  pointing  to  a  row  of  houses  just  finished, 
but  which  from  end  to  end  showed  no  sign  of  habitation. 
In  two  years'  time  some  great  quartz-crushing  operation  will 
probably  have  been  commenced  ;  and  the  then  owner  of  the 
row, — for  the  unfortunate  first  speculator  will  no  doubt  have 
been  sold  out  by  his  ar>.signees, — will  be  making  30  per  cent, 
on  his  money. 

There  may  be  rowdmess,  dishonesty  and  all  other  civic 
sins  in  the  manipulation  of  the  municipal  powers  of  Ballaarat 
and  other  Australian  cities  ; — but  as  a  rule  the  things  which 
a  city  requires  are  there.  At  Ballaarat  this  is  conspicuously 
the  case.  The  hospital  has  more  wards  than  it  uses,  and 
more  funds  than  it  needs.  As  regards  internal  cleanliness 
and  sweetness,  and  external  prettiness,  it  is  perfect.  The 
Benevolent  Institution, — which  does  the  work  that  a  poor- 
house  does  with'us, — gives  either  out-door  relief  or  in-door 
shelter  and  sustenance  to  all  who  cannot  support  themselves. 
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Such  sustenance  in  Ballaarat — as  indeed  at  all  such  institu- 
tions in  Victoria — includes  a  thoroughly  good  dinner  of 
meat  and  vegetables  every  day,  with  tea' for  breakfast  and 
tea  for  tea."  It  includes  a  bed  perfectly  clean,  sitting- 
room,  books,  newspapers,  comfortable  clothes,  and  a  garden 
to  walk  in  infinitely  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  many  com- 
fortable folk  at  home.  Ballaarat  has  a  public  library,  free  to 
all  the  city, — and  a  mechanics'  institute,  with  newspapers 
and  privileges,  at  a  head.  It  has  indeed  every  munici- 
pal luxury  that  can  be  named,  including  a  public  garden  full 
of  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  a  lake  of  its  own, — Lake  Wen- 
douree, — with  a  steamer  and  row-boats  and  regattas.  It  has 
a  cricket-ground,  and  athletic  games  ;  and  it  has  omnibuses 
and  cabs,  which  by  their  cleanliness  and  general  excellence 
make  a  Londoner  blush.  For  the  privilege  of  seeing  all 
these  things  with  ease  and  comfort,  and  for  much  steady 
information,  without  exaggeration  either  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  I  have  to  thank  that  best  of  all  mayors,  Mr.  R.  Lewes, 
who  reigned  at  Ballaarat  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

But  as  yet  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  gold-mines  which 
have  made  Ballaarat  what  it  is.  Among  Victorian  gold-fields 
it  is  famous  for  alluvial  dirt  to  be  washed, — not  for  quartz  to 
be  crushed,  as  is  the  case  with  its  rival  town  of  Sandhurst, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  in  the  next  chapter.  But  the  reader 
must  not  therefore  suppose  that  Ballaarat  is  a  place  of  mere 
surface  scratching,  an  agglomeration  of  gullies  from  which 
the  mud  is  shovelled  into  cradles,  a  congregation  of  "fos- 
sickers  " — men  who  search  about,  picking  and  washing  a  bit 
of  earth  here  and  a  bit  there,  or  upper-air  miners  who  know 
nothing  of  large  operations.  The  alluvial  dirt  which  pro- 
duces the  greater  portion  of  the  wealth  of  Ballaarat  has  not 
only  to  be  brought  up  many  hundred  feet  from  under  the 
surface,  but  it  has  to  be  sought  for  through  underground 
passages  thousands  of  feet  in  length,  and  has  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  geological  deductions  which  too  often  fail  in 
their  promises. 

I  went  down  one  such  mine  called  "  Winter's  Freehold," 
descending  450  feet  in  an  iron  cage.  I  was  then  taken 
4,000  feet  along  an  underground  tramway  in  a  truck  drawn 
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by  a  horse.  At  the  end  of  that  journey  I  was  called  upon 
to  mount  a  perpendicular  ladder  about  20 -feet  high,  and 
was  then  led  along  another  tramway  running  apparently  at 
right  angles  to  the  first.  From  this  opened  out  the  cross 
passages  in  which  the  miners  were  at  work.  Here  we  saw 
the  loose  alluvial  grit,  so  loose  that  a  penknife  would  remove 
it,  lying  on  the  solid  rock, — on  it  and  under  it, — to  the 
breadth  I  was  told  of  some  four  feet ;  for  though  I  saw 
the  bottom  of  the  grit,  where  it  lay  on  its  bed,  I  could 
not  see  the  top  where  it  was  covered.  Here  and  there 
among  the  grit,  with  candle  held  up,  and  some  experienced 
miner  directing  my  eye,  I  could  see  the  minute  specs  of 
gold,  in  search  of  which  these  vast  subterranean  tunnels  had 
been  made.  It  seemed  to  be  but  a  speck  here  and  there, 
— so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  altogether  unworth  the  search. 
But  the  mining  men  who  were  with  us,  the  manager,  deputy- 
manager,  or  shareholders, — for  on  such  occasions  one 
hardly  knows  who  are  the  -  friends  who  accompany  one, — 
expressed  themselves  highly  satisfied. 

I  was  told  that  50,000  had  been  expended  on  this 
single  mine  u»p  to  the  present  time,  and  that  the  machinery 
was  the  finest  in  the  colony.  Perhaps  the  finest  machinery 
in  the  colony  may  be  seen  at  more  than  one  mine  in  the 
colony.  But  I  was  informed  that  hitherto  the  results  had 
not  been  magnificent.  There  was,  however,  a  good  time 
coming,  and  all  the  money  expended  would  certainly  come 
back  with  copious  interest.  I  hope  that  it  may  be  so.  We 
were  two  hours  in  seeing  the  mine, — and  I  must  say  that  as 
regards  immediate  enjoyment  the  two  hours  were  not  well 
spent.  The  place  was  wet  and  dirty  and  dark,  the  progress 
was  tedious,  and  the  result  to  the  eye  very  poor.  But  such 
is  the  result  to  all  amateur  inspectors  of  mines.  When  we 
had  extricated  ourselves  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  we 
ascended  to  a  platform  on  the  top  of  the  machinery,  to 
which  the  wash-dirt  is  carried  that  it  may  there  be  puddled 
and  the  gold  extracted.  The  height  enables  the  water  and 
mud  to  lun  off.  The  dirt  is  placed  in  a  round  flat  recep- 
tacle or  trough,  into  which  water  runs,  and  an  instrument 
somewhat  like  a  harrow  is  worked  through  it.  The  water  and 
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mud  are  amalgamated,  and  the  height  enables  them  to  nm  off 
together.  The  gold  by  its  own  weight  falls  to  the  bottom 
mixed  with  stones  or  shingle.  This  is  afterwards  sent  down 
to  an  open  spout  below,  through  which  water  runs,  a  man 
the  while  working  it  with  a  fork  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Again  the  stones  and  mud  pass  off  with  the  water,  and 
again  the  gold  remains  behind,  sinking  to  the  bottom  by  its 
own  weight.  When  all  has  escaped  that  will  escape,  and 
the  stones  that  will  not  fall  have  been  thrown  out,  then  the 
specks  of  gold  are  seen  lying  thick,  collected  in  the  little 
furrows  which  are  marked  on  the  bottom  of  the  spout.  To 
the  uninitiated  eye  the  product  of  all  this  costly  labour  still 
seems  to  be  small. 

After  all  this  the  gold  is  smelted  into  bars  and  sold  to 
the  merchants  or  bankers.  We  went  to  the  offices  of 
another  company, — the  Band  of  Hope  and  Albion  Consols, 
• — to  see  the  smelting.  In  this  operation  there  is  nothing 
wonderful.  The  small  gold — for  it  is  all  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  nuggets  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  and 
which  are  now  very  rare  in  Australia — is  poured  into  an 
earthen  pot,  is  melted,  is  poured  out  into  moulds,  is  then 
washed  so  that  it  may  have  a  clean  face,  and  is  straightway 
sent  to  the  bank.  At  present  the  greater  part  of  the  gold 
found  at  Ballaarat  when  thus  prepared  is  worth  something 
over  an  ounce.  At  this  Band  of  Hope  mine  they  raise 
about  3,000  ounces  of  gold  a  month,  at  an  expense  of 
about  half  its  value.  The  other  half  is  divided  among  the 
shareholders,  and  gives  an  average  interest  of  _;^i2  15J.  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  expended  on  the  work.  This,  in  a 
business  subject  to  great  risk,  with  bank  interest  at  8  and  9 
per  cent.,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  rich  result. 

We  also  saw  a  quartz-crushing  machine  at  work, — for 
quartz  is  raised  at  Ballaarat,  though  in  much  less  quantity 
than  the  wash-dirt.  The  nature  of  a  quartz-crusher  I  have 
described  in  speaking  of  Gympie,  the  great  Queensland 
gold-field.  In  Victoria,  as  I  have  said,  Sandhurst  is  the 
great  quartz  district ; — but  there  are  sanguine  people  who 
predict  a  vast  wealth  of  quartz  reefs  at  Ballaarat  after  the 
wash-dirt  has  been  all  extracted. 
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BENDIGO  OR  SANDHURST. 

Having  thus  described  Ballaarat,  which  in  point  of  archi- 
tectural excellence  and  general  civilised  city  comfort  is  at 
present  certainly  the  metropolis  of  the  Australian  gold- 
fields,  I  should  lay  myself  open  to  charges  of  gross  partiality 
if  I  omitted  to  give  some  account  of  Sandhurst, — which 
intends  to  surpass  Ballaarat,  and  to  become  mightier  and 
more  world-famous  than  that  very  mighty  and  world-famous 
place.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  may  be  the  result  of 
the  race. 

My  readers  have,  no  doubt,  heard  of  the  Bendigo  gold- 
fields.  I  think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  some  of 
them, — in  England, — may  never  have  heard  the  name  of 
Sandhurst  as  connected  with  gold.  I  had  not  done  so 
when  I  first  landed  in  Australia,  though  I  had  been  often 
told  of  Bendigo,  having  some  hazy  idea  that  the  place  had 
called  itself  after  a  prize-fighter,  and  therefore  must  be  a 
very  rowdy  place  indeed.  I  imagine  that  some  such  feeUng 
must  have  been  predominant  with  the  people  of  the  place 
when  Bendigo,  as  a  name,  was  dropped,  and  Sandhurst, — 
which  is  not  only  euphonious,  but  which  carries  with  it  also 
a  certain  mixed  idea  of  youthful  energy  and  military  disci- 
pline,— was  chosen  in  its  stead.  Sandhurst  means  to  go 
ahead,  and  become  a  great  city.  In  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  it  has  gone  very  much  ahead.  As  a  city,  when 
I  was  there,  it  was  neither  handsome  nor  commodious.  It 
had  the  appearance,  which  is  common  to  all  new  mining 
towns,  of  having  been  scratched  up  violently  out  of  the 
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body  of  the  earth  by  the  rake  of  some  great  infernal  deity, 
who  had  left  everything  behind  him  dirty,  uncouth,  barren, 
and  disorderly !  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  mining  towns 
as  they  rose  in  Cornwall  and  Glamorganshire  must  have 
observed  the  same  ugliness.  At  Sandhurst  you  see  heaps 
of  upturned  dry  soil  here  and  there,  dislocated  whims,  rows 
of  humble  houses  built  just  as  they  were  wanted,  shops 
with  gewgaw  fronts  put  up  at  a  moment's  notice,  drinking- 
bars  in  abundance,  here  and  there  an  attempt  at  architecture, 
made  almost  invariably  by  some  banking  company  eager  to 
push  itself  into  large  operations ; — but  with  it  all  a  look  of 
eager,  keen  energy  which  would  redeem  to  the  mind  the 
hideous  objects  which  meet  the  eye,  were  it  not  that  the 
mind  becomes  conscious  of  the  too-speculative  nature  of  the 
work  done, — of  the  gambHng  propensities  of  the  people 
around, — and  is  driven  to  feel  that  the  buying  and  selling 
of  mining  shares  cannot  be  done  by  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay. 

In  Melbourne  there  is  the  "  verandah ; " — in  Sandhurst 
there  is  a  "  verandah  in  Ballaarat  there  is  a  "  verandah." 
The  verandah  is  a  kind  of  open  exchange, — some  place  on 
the  street  pavement  apparently  selected  by  chance,  on  which 
the  dealers  in  mining  shares  do  congregate.  What  they  do, 
or  how  they  carry  on  their  business  when  there,  I  am  unable 
to  explain.  But  to  the  stranger,  or  the  passer  by,  they  do 
not  look  lovely.  He  almost  trembles  lest  his  eyes  should  be 
picked  out  of  his  head  as  he  goes.  He  has  no  business 
there,  and  soon  learns  to  walk  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road.  And  he  hears  strange  tales  which  make  him  feel 
that  the  innocence  of  the  dove  would  not  befriend  him  at 
all  were  he  to  attempt  to  trade  in  those  parts.  I  think 
there  is  a  racing  phrase  as  to  "  getting  a  tip."  The  happy 
man  who  gets  a  tip  learns  something  special  as  to  the  com- 
petence or  incompetence  of  a  horse.  There  are  a  great 
many  tips  in  gold  mines  which  fall  into  the  fortunate  hands 
of  those  who  attend  most  closely,  and  perhaps  with  most 
unscrupulous  fidelity,  to  the  business  of  the  verandahs. 
The  knowing  ones  know  that  a  certain  claim  is  going  to 
give  gold.  The  man  who  has  the  tip  sells  out  at  a  low 
price, — sells  out  a  certain  number  of  shares,  probably  to  a 
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friend  who  holds  the  tip  with  him.  The  price  is  quoted  on 
the  share  Ust,  and  the  unfortunate  non-tipped  sell  out  also, 
and  the  fortunate  tipped  one  buys  up  all.  A  claim  is  not 
going  to  give  gold, — and  the  reverse  happens.  Or  a  claim 
is  salted ; — gold  is  surreptitiously  introduced,  is  then  taken 
out,  and  made  the  base  of  a  fictitious  prosperity.  The 
tipped  ones  sell,  and  the  untipped  buy.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  game  is  very  pretty ;  but  then  it  is  dangerous.  It 
has  certainly  become  very  popular.  One  is  told  at  Mel- 
bourne that  all  are  playing  at  it, — clergymen,  judges,  ladies, 
old  ladies  and  young,  married  ladies  and  single, — old  men 
and  boys,  fathers  unknown  to  their  sons,  and  sons  unknown 
to  their  fathers,  mothers  unknown  to  their  daughters, 
daughters  unknown  to  their  mothers, — masters  and  servants, 
tradesmen  and  their  apprentices,  "  You  shall  go  from  one 
end  of  Collins  Street  to  another,"  a  man  said  to  me,  "  and 
you  will  hardly  meet  one  who  has  not  owned  a  share  or  a 
part  of  a  share."  Gold-mining  in  Victoria  is  as  was  to  us 
the  railway  mania  some  twenty-four  years  ago.  Melbourne 
no  doubt  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  shares,  but  low 
beneath  the  surface  in  the  mines  of  Sandhurst  lie  the  hearts 
of  the  gold-gamblers. 

At  Ballaarat  the  chief  produce  of  gold  is  still  obtained  from 
alluvial  dirt, — from  dirt  which  is  indeed  extracted  by  deep 
working  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  not,  as  at  first, 
from  the  channels  of  rivers  and  the  crevices  of  mountain 
guUies, — but  still  from  alluvial  dirt,  which,  when  extracted, 
is  washed.  The  gold  remains  after  the  washing  and  then 
the  operation  is  at  an  end.  At  Sandhurst  the  gold  is  got 
by  quartz-crushing.  The  gold-bearing  rock  is  brought  up  in 
great  masses, — thousands  and  thousands  of  tons  of  stone, 
which  is  called  quartz.  This  is  crushed  by  huge  machinery, 
and  the  gold  is  separated  from  the  dirt  by  the  use  of  quick- 
silver-and  water.  The  washing  of  alluvial  soil' is  the  readier 
way  of  getting  gold,  but  the  quartz-crushing  is  the  more 
important.  Of  the  alluvial  dirt  there  must,  or  at  any  rate 
there  may,  soon  be  an  end.  The  geologists  say  that  the 
crushers  of  quartz  may  eat  up  whole  mountains,  and  still  go 
on  finding  stone  that  will  gi\e  gold.    Looking  at  a  table 
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now  before  me  as  to  quartz  crushed  at  Sandhurst  in  1871,  I 
find  that  2  oz.  14  dwt.  to  the  ton  of  quartz  was  the  highest 
amount  extracted,  and  that  4  dwt.  to  the  ton  is  the  lowest 
quantity  there  quoted.  The  proportion  that  will  pay  depends 
of  course  on  the  amount  of  outlay.  Some  of  the  gold- 
bearing  stone  is  brought  up  800  feet,  and  some  only  100. 
In  some  mines  the  levels  and  cross-cuts  and  underground 
passages  are  worked  for  long  distances,  perhaps  for  a  mile, 
without  gold.  In  others  the  gold  is  struck  at  once.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  say  what  proportion  will  pay ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  in  many  mines  half  an  ounce,  or  two 
sovereigns,  to  a  ton  of  rock  will  pay  well.  It  is  on  record 
that  250  oz.  of  gold  were  extracted  on  the  Bendigo  gold- 
fields  from  one  ton  of  stone, — fifteen  years  ago.  But  the 
great  glory  of  Sandhurst  was  reached,  when  an  average  of 
9  oz.  per  ton  was  extracted  from  264  tons  of  quartz,  taken 
from  "  The  Great  Extended  Hustler's  mine." 

I  venture  to  extract  a  quotation  from  a  published  "  Digest 
of  the  Dividend-Paying  Companies  of  the  Bendigo  Gold- 
Fields,"  which  is  now  before  me, — given  in  the  shape  of  a 
note, — because  it  purports  to  be  a  record  of  the  greatest 
event  of  the  year  1871. 

"Note. — On  October  i8th,  the  greatest  event  of  the  year's  quartz- 
mining  occurred.  For  some  days  previously  the  gathering  of  the 
Extended  Hustler's  Tribute  amalgam  created  much  interest  in  mining 
circles ;  6,400  oz.  aggregate  of  amalgam  was  reached  when  the  com- 
pany proceeded  to  retort,  and  betting,  except  with  tliose  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  stone,  was  in  favour  of  over  3,000  oz. 
of  gold.  A  little  after  7  p.m.  of  the  l8th  the  Oriental  Bank  solved  all 
doubts  by  exhibiting  the  Tribute  Company's  cake  of  2,564  oz.,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Great  Extended  Hustler's  Tribute  declared  the 
largest  dividend  ever  paid  on  Sandhurst, — 6^-.  6d.  per  share,  equal  to 
^9,100.  The  yield  was  obtained  from  264  tons,  reef  18  feet  thick, 
average  9  oz.  per  ton." 

I  saw  this  interesting  cake  at  the  Oriental  Bank  in  Mel- 
bourne, on  which  occasion  the  manager  kindly  offered  to 
give  it  to  me  on  condition  that  I  should  carry  it  away. 

All  prosperous  trades  have  a  slang  of  their  own, — certain 
terms  used  to  keep  outsiders  at  a  distance,  and  to  create 
that  feeling  of  esoteric  privilege  which  we  all  like  to  have  in 
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regard  to  matters  which  we  think  we  understand.  A  man 
who  only  uses  horses  can  never  talk  in  professional  language 
to  a  man  who  breeds  them  and  deals  in  them  and  lives  with 
them.  A  layman  in  politics,  let  him  be  ever  so  anxious  for 
his  country,  is  all  abroad  when  conversing  with  a  member 
of  parliament  about  bills  and  acts,  about  notices  of  motion 
and  "  the  previous  question."  It  is  very  much  so  with 
mining.  Everything  is  told  to  the  visiting  stranger,  but  I 
don't  think  he  is  intended  to  understand  anything.  What 
with  tributes  and  claims,  with  leads  and  lodes,  with  shafts 
and  levels  and  cross-cuts  and  veins,  with  reefs  and  gullies, 
with  quartz,  amalgam,  taihngs,  and  mullock, — I  am  by  no 
means  sure  of  the  spelling  of  that  last  word, — he  is  made  to 
feel  that  he  is  an  outsider,  and  that  he  Cannot  learn  mining 
in  a  day.  At  Sandhurst  I  felt  this  very  strongly ; — and  my 
reader  will  probably  feel  as  I  did.  He  will  simply  acknow- 
ledge to  himself  the  fact  that  a  cake  of  gold  containing 
2,564  oz., — and  worth  about  0,000, — is  a  very  large  cake 
indeed. 

The  names  selected  by  various  companies  at  the  Sand- 
hurst gold-fields  deserve  attention.  Sandhurst,  which  now 
aspires  to  be  the  leading  Australian  gold-field,  and  which 
certainly  turns  out  more  gold  than  any  other,  boasts  at 
present  no  less  than  1,200  different  companies.  I  should  say 
that  there  were  1,200  in  the  early  part  of  1872.  The  number 
will  probably  be  very  greatly  increased  before  these  words 
are  published.  The  names  chosen  for  these  companies  are 
certainly  very  quaint.  There  are  not  less  than  fourteen 
"  New  Chum  "  Companies,  and  there  are  three  or  four  "  Old 
Chum  "  Companies.  There  are  the  Peg  Leg,  the  Perfect 
Cure,  the  Who  can  Tell,  the  Great  Extended  Who  can  Tell, 
the  Sons  of  Freedom,  the  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Sailor  Prince, 
the  Royal  Louisa,  the  Lord  Byron,  the  Little  Chum,  the 
Jonadab,  the  Hand  and  Band,  the  Happy  Day,  the  Happy- 
go-Lucky,  the  Great  Extended  South  Golden  Pyke,  the  Go 
by  Gold,  the  Charles  Gavan  Dufty,  the  Gladstone, — indeed 
there  are  five  or  six  Gladstone  Companies ; — and,  to  be 
fair,  I  must  add  that  there  is  a  Disraeli  Company;  I  do 
not,  howevev,  find  it  quoted  among  those  that  are  paying 
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dividends.  But,  among  all  names  at  Sandhurst,  the  greatest 
name,  the  most  thriving,  the  best  known,  and  the  name  in 
highest  repute,  is — "  Hustler."  Whence  came  the  appella- 
tion I  do  not  distinctly  know,  but  I  believe  that  there  once 
was — perhaps  still  is — a  happy  Hustler.  If  so,  even  the 
Marquis  of  Granby  among  publicans  has  not  been  a  more 
prolific  godfather  than  has  Mr.  Hustler  among  Sandhurst 
miners.  What  with  original  Hustler  Companies  and  Tribute 
Hustler  Companies,  with  simple  Hustlers,  and  Extended 
Hustlers,  and  Great  Extended  Hustlers,  with  North 
Hustlers,  and  South  Hustlers,  and  with  Extended  North 
and  South  Hustlers,  the  companies  who  claim  the  happy 
name  are  difficult  to  count.  There  are  at  any  rate  two 
dozen  of  them,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  doing  well. 

Of  these  1,200  different  companies,  about  one-third  are, 
so  called.  Tribute  Companies.  The  parent  company — for 
instance  the  parent  Great  Extended  Hustlers — lets  off  a 
piece  of  land,  or  a  claim,  to  a  set  of  men,  generally  working 
miners,  having  performed  a  certain  portion  of  the  preHminary 
work, — having  opened  the  shaft  and  put  up  machinery,  and 
probably  shown  that  gold  is  to  be  had  for  the  labour.  The 
claim  is  let  on  a  certain  tribute, — the  tributers  or  sub- 
company  agreeing  to  pay  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  gold 
extracted  to  the  original  company.  The  miners  are  very 
fond  of  going  into  this  kind  of  speculation,  as  it  opens  up 
to  them  the  chance  of  making  a  fortune.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  opens  up  to  them  also  the  chance — and  very  often 
the  reality— of  working  for  nothing.  The  expenses  of  the 
mine  and  the  tribute  which  is  exacted  will  not  unfrequently 
consume  all  the  gold  produced  ;  or, — worse  than  that, — the 
expense  of  the  mine  will  go  on,  and  there  will  be  no  produce. 
The  tributer  will  not  only  be  working  for  nothing,  but  will 
also  be  called  on  to  pay  towards  the  continuance  of  the 
enterprise.  He  must  live  the  while, — and  would  thus  seem 
to  be  debarred  from  such  speculation  unless  he  be  possessed 
of  capital.  But  in  fact  such  is  not  the  case.  A  miner  at 
Sandhurst,  when  I  was  there,  could  earn  from  £^2  \qs.  to 
a  week,  and  could  live  well  on  iqs.  Two  men,  or  more, 
WQuld  form  a  partnership,  of  which  the  one  hg,lf  would  worl^ 
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for  wages,  and  the  other  half  on  a  tribute  claim.  The  wages 
would  suffice  to  support  the  whole,  and  even  to  pay  up  a 
certain  amount  of  "  calls."  Should  the  speculation  turn  out 
well,  the  profits  would  be  divided  among  the  lot.  The 
speculation  often  does  turn  out  well,  and  men  become 
suddenly  enriched.  It  often  turns  out  badly, — and  in  such 
cases  the  miners  have  worked  barely  for  a  subsistence.  At 
such  places  as  Sandhurst  it  is  said  that  in  this  way  a  grand 
spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  is  created  and  fostered.  Men 
without  capital  are  enabled  to  enter  in  upon  the  joys  of  com- 
mercial speculation.  There  is,  however,  another  way  of  look- 
ing at  it ;  and  many  np  doubt  will  think  that  the  commercial 
speculation  is  simple  gambling  on  a  great  scale.  I  have  no 
doubt  myself  that  the  miners  who  work  simply  for  wages  are 
in  the  long  run  more  prosperous  than  the}-  who  work  on 
tribute.  A  man's  wages  represent  to  him  with  clear  and 
well-defined  reality  the  very  sweat  of  his  brow.  If  there  be 
enough  for  him  to  save  something,  and  if  he  be  given  to 
saving,  he  will  save  the  surplus  of  money  so  earned.  But 
that  which  comes  to  him  in  a  lump,  from  some  happy  chance, 
from  some  pocket  of  gold  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
from  some  rich  crushing  of  quartz  with  which  it  has  been 
his  lot  to  become  connected,  exalts  him  suddenly,  upsets 
his  head, — and  is  apt  to  disappear  as  rapidly  as  it  came. 
All  this  of  course  is  old-world  teaching  and  grandmother's 
tales.  I  feel  as  I  write  it  that  it  is  too  trite  to  be  written. 
But  I  feel  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  of 
gold-mining  in  Australia  without  repeating  the  old  lesson. 
No  doubt  instances  may  be  adduced  of  men  who  have  made 
and  have  kept  splendid  fortunes  by  gold-mining, — of  men 
who  have  done  so  without  capital,  by  small  speculations  at 
first,  and  by  extended  operations  as  the  means  have  come 
to  them.  I  have  heard  of  men  so  blessed, — and  could 
name  one  or  two.  But  I  have  heard  of  no  case  in  which 
the  man  so  blessed  was  represented  to  me  as  living  after  a 
blessed  fashion.  I  have,  however,  heard  of  cases  by  the 
score  in  which  the  questionable  blessing  has  never  been 
achieved, — as  to  which  I  have  been  told,  frequently  by  the 
speculators  themselves,  that  had  they  stopped  here  or  hac} 
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they  stopped  there,  they  would  have  made  two,  four,  six, 
ten,  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  as  the  case  may  have  been. 
There  has  been  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  soft  regret ;  and 
I  ahvays  felt  that  I  liked  the  man  the  better  in  that  he  had 
lost  it  all,  than  I  should  have  done  had  he  become  per- 
manently successful. 

As  regards  the  working  miners,  including  all  those  who 
manage  the  works  and  overlook  the  machinery,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  they  are  a  fine  body  of  able  and  industrious  men. 
This  is  so  on  all  the  large  gold-fields,  and  nowhere  more 
noticeably  than  at  Sandhurst.  They  are  intelligent,  manly, 
and  independent, — altogether  free  from  that  subservience 
which  the  domination  of  capital  too  often  produces  in 
most  fields  of  labour.  I  have  spoken,  perhaps  as  strongly 
as  I  know  how  to  speak,  of  the  gambling  propensities  of 
the  population  of  a  gold-mining  town.  I  should  be  wrong 
if  I  did  not  speak  as  strongly  of  the  efforts  which  are  made 
by  such  communities, — which  in  Australia  are  always  made 
when  the  communities  become  large  and  apparently  fixed, — 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  hospitals 
are  excellent,  the  provision  for  the  indigent  is  so  good  as 
almost  to  promote  indigence,  the  schools  are  well  conducted 
and  well  filled,  the  churches  are  sufficient,  and  the  clergy- 
men are  supported.  The  money  comes  freely  and  is  freely 
expended.  And  in  no  community  are  the  manners  of  the 
people  more  courteous  or  their  conduct  more  decent.  Of 
course  there  is  drinking.  The  idle  men  drink, — would-be 
gentlemen,  who  are  trying  to  speculate,  without  apparent 
means  of  livelihood,  drink,- — miners  who  are  not  mining, 
having  what  they  call  a  spell,  or  hoUday,  will  drink.  But 
the  working  miner  is  a  sober  man,  with  a  sober  family;  and 
of  such  the  bulk  of  the  mining  population  is  made  up.  In 
England  working  men  drink  ; — work  by  day,  and  drink  by 
night ;  then  half  work  by  day  and  double  drink  by  night, — 
till  the  thing  comes  soon  to  an  end.  In  Australia,  as  a 
rule,  the  working  man  does  not  drink  while  he  works. 
The  shearer  does  not  drink ;  the  shepherd  and  boundary- 
rider  do  not  drink  ;  the  reaper  and  ploughman  do  not 
drink  j — nor  does  the  miner  drink.    Let  them  be  idle  for  a 
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while ;  let  them  take  their  wages  and  go  away  for  a  "  spell 
— then  they  will  drink  as  no  Englishman  ever  drinks,  drink 
down  in  a  fortnight  the  earnings  of  a  year.  But  there  is 
less  of  this  with  miners  than  with  shearers  or  ploughmen. 
The  miner  gambles, — and  is  so  saved  from  the  worse  vice 
of  drinking. 

And  the  gambling  of  the  miner  has  about  it  a  certain 
redeeming  manliness  which  is  altogether  wanting  to  the 
denizen  of  the  race-course  or  of  the  roulette-table.  Thouarh 
he  gambles,  he  works  and  produces.  The  gambling  is  but 
an  excrescence  on  his  genuine  industry.  The  Sandhurst 
regular  miner  works  in  shifts,  of  eight  hours  each  shift, 
throughout  the  day  and  night.  The  gold  is  being  sought 
and  found,  dug  out  and  dragged  up,  and  crushed  out  of  its 
matrix,  the  quartz,  for  four-and-twenty  hours  a  day,  during 
six  days  of  the  week.  And  the  skilled  miner,  by  eight 
hours'  work  a  day,  may  earn  at  least  gs.  a  day  in  a  country 
in  which  he  and  his  wife  and  children  may  live  comfortably 
—and  as  regards  food  with  absolute  plenty — for  4s.  a  day. 
The  gold-miner  at  Sandhurst  who  keeps  himself  simply  to 
his  work,  and  takes  no  part  in  New  Extended  Great  Chum 
Tributes,  has,  as  work  goes  on  in  the  world,  by  no  means 
an  unhappy  lot. 

I  went  down  the  shaft  of  one  mine, — the  Great  Extended 
Hustler,  I  tliink  it  was  called, — 600  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  was  received  with  the  greatest  courtesy.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  saw  nothing  that  was  worth  seeing,  and  that  I 
understood  nothing  of  allthatwas  told  tome.  This  is  an  almost 
disgraceful  declaration  to  make,  after  one  has  pretended  to 
understand  all  that  was  said.  But  it  was  so  with  me,  and  is 
so  I  take  it  with  all  travellers.  The  experienced  and  good- 
natured  professional  miners  who  conduct  the  strangers  are 
anxious  that  everything  should  be  made  plain.  To  them 
everything  is  plain.  But  the  very  A  B  C  of  their  necessary 
knowledge  is  probably  Hebrew  to  the  listener,  who  is  too 
grateful  for  the  attentio.i  paid  to  him  to  tell  the  kind  teacher 
how  utterly  unintelligible  to  him  is  the  whole  matter  in 
question.  It  was  so  with  me  ; — but  this  I  saw,  and  could 
have  seen  as  well  ^bove  the  tarth  as  by  going  below, — that 
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tons  of  grey  stone  were  dragged  up,  that  the  grey  stone  was 
all  stamped  and  crushed  into  powder  by  machinery,  and 
that  out  of  the  powder  gold  was  got  in  certain  proportions, 
— so  many  ounces,  or  more  probably  so  many  pennyweights, 
to  the  ton  of  stone, — and  that,  as  the  result  was  good  or 
bad,  dividends  were  divided  or  were  not  divided  among  the 
speculators. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


GIPPSLAND,  WALHALLA,  AND  WOODS  POINT. 

I  WENT  by  coach  from  Melbourne  to  Gippsland  with  a 
friend,  partly  with  a  view  of  visiting  that  district  generally, 
and  partly  that  I  might  see  the  eastern  gold-fields  of  the 
colony.  I  had  indeed  become  very  tired  of  gold, — which 
to  a  traveller  who  enjoys  none  of  the  excitement  arising 
from  the  hope  of  acquiring  it,  is  but  a  wearisome  object.  I 
did  not  desire  to  go  down  more  mines,  and  yet  I  felt  that  I 
should  not  be  strong-minded  enough  to  save  myself  from 
further  descents.  I  think  I  should  have  taken  the  Gipps- 
land gold-fields  on  credit,  had  I  not  been  told  that  the 
scenery  around  them  was  peculiarly  beautiful.  I  was 
specially  desired  not  to  miss  Woods  Point, — which  indeed 
is  not  in  Gippsland,  but  which  could  be  visited  from 
Gippsland  by  any  one  who  would  trust  himself  among  the 
mountains  on  horseback.  From  Woods  Point  I  could 
return  to  Melbourne  by  a  direct  road,  so  as  to  avoid  the  dis- 
agreeable task  of  retracing  my  steps  over  the  same  path. 
As  far  as  scenery  was  concerned,  I  was  certainly  repaid  for 
the  labour  of  a  somewhat  laborious  journey.  Gippsland 
is  the  south-eastern  district  of  Victoria.  It  has  I  believe 
lately  been  divided  into  counties, — or  rather,  a  portion  of  it 
has  been  so  far  civilised.  It  is  separated  from  the  Murray 
district  of  Victoria  by  spurs  of  the  so-called  Australian  Alps, 
among  which  lie  the  eastern  gold-fields. 

We  started  by  one  of  Cobb's  coaches  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  day,  and  reached  the  little  town  of  Rosedale  in  Gipps- 
land at  ten  the  next  morning.     Cobb's  coaches  have  the 
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Siame  of  being  very  rough, — and  more  than  once  I  have 
been  warned  against  travelling  by  them.  They  were  not 
fit,  I  was  told,  for  an  effeminate  Englishman  of  my  time  of 
life.  The  idea  that  Englishmen, — that  is,  new-chums,  or 
Englishmen  just  come  from  home, — are  made  of  paste, 
whereas  the  Australian  native  or  thoroughly  acclimatized,  is 
steel  all  through,  I  found  to  be  universal.  On  hearing  such 
an  opinion  as  to  his  own  person,  a  man  is  bound  to  sacrifice 
himself,  and  to  act  contrary  to  the  advice  given,  even  though 
he  perish  in  doing  so.  This  journey  I  made  and  did  not  perish 
at  all ; — and  on  arriving  at  Rosedale  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  twenty  hours  on  a  Cobb's  coach  through  the  bush  in 
Australia  does  not  inflict  so  severe  a  martyrdom  as  did  in 
the  old  days  a  journey  of  equal  duration  on  one  of  the  time- 
famous,  much-regretted  old  English  mails.  More  space  is 
Allowed  you  for  stretching  your  legs  on  the  seat,  and  more 
time  for  stretching  your  legs  at  the  stages.  The  road  of 
course  is  rough, — generally  altogether  unmade, — but  the 
roughness  lends  an  interest  to  the  occasion,  and  when  the 
coach  is  stuck  in  a  swamp, — as  happeiis  daily, — it  is  pleasant 
to  remember  that  the  horses  do  finally  succeed,  every  day, 
in  pulling  it  out  again.  On  this  road  there  is  a  place  called 
the  Glue  Pot,  extending  perhaps  for  a  furlong,  as  to  which 
the  gratified  traveller  feels  that  now,  at  any  rate,  the  real 
perils  of  travel  have  been  attained.  But  the  horses,  rolling 
up  to  their  bellies  in  the  mud,  do  pull  the  coach  through. 
This  happens  in  the  darkness  of  night,  in  the  thick  forest, — 
and  the  English  traveller  in  his  enthusiasm  tells  the  coach- 
man that  no  English  whip  would  have  looked  at  such  a 
place  even  by  daylight.  The  man  is  gratified,  lights  his 
pipe,  and  rushes  headlong  into  the  next  gully. 

The  land  between  Melbourne  and  Gippsland,  through 
the  county  of  Mornington,  is  very  poor ;  as  it  is  also  for 
some  distance  in  Gippsland  itself.  Then  the  timber  be- 
comes less  thick  and  the  grasses  rich.  When  first  taken  up 
the  country  was  used  for  sheep ; — but  it  was  not  found  to  be 
good  for  wool,  and  the  sheep  have  now  given  place  to 
cattle.  A  large  proportion  of  the  beef  with  which  Mel- 
bourne is  fed  is  fattened  on  the  Gippsland  runf;.  Here. 
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as  throughout  Victoria,  all  the  best  of  the  soil  has  been 
already  purchased,  and  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  hand  of 
large  owners — of  men  whose  successors  will  be  lords  of  vast 
territorial  properties,  and  not  of  small  free-selecters  or  farmers. 
Throughout  the  colony  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  how  futile 
have  been  the  efforts  of  legislation  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  large  domains  in  the  hands  of  successful  men.  It 
has  been  thought  by  one  ministry  after  another  to  be  wise, 
— or,  at  any  rate,  to  be  expedient, — to  break  up  the  hold- 
ings of  the  great  squatters,  so  that  there  should  be  no  terri- 
torial magnates.  The  law  has  done  all  that  it  could  be 
made  to  do,  compatibly  with  justice, — sometimes  perhaps 
more  than  it  could  do  with  that  condition, — to  make  the 
colony  a  paradise  for  small  landowners,  and  a  purgatory  for 
wealthy  men  who  should  attempt  to  accumulate  acres. 
Politicians  ambitious  of  being  statesmen,  who  can  reach 
power  only  by  the  aid  of  universal  suffrage,  are  prone  to 
look  for  popularity,  and  popularity  in  Victoria  has  much 
depended  on  adherence  to  the  interests  of  the  free-selecter. 
As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  the  interests  of  the  small  buyer 
of  land  are  entitled  to  warmer  sympathy  than  those  of  the 
would-be  territorial  magnates.  One  still  dreams  of  a  happy 
land  in  which  every  man  with  his  wife  and  children  shall 
live  happily  and  honestly  on  his  own  acres, — owing  neither 
rent  nor  submission  to  any  lord.  It  may  be  that  this  feel- 
ing has  been  stronger  with  Victorian  politicians  than  the 
love  of  political  power.  It  is  at  any  rate  the  feeling  by 
which  they  claim  to  have  been  actuated,  and  they  have 
worked  hard  to  carry  out  their  theory.  But  the  wages  of 
commerce  and  the  enterprise  of  the  intelligent  have  been 
stronger  than  any  bonds  which  statesmen  or  legislators 
could  forge.  Wealth  has  been  accumulated  by  a  ffew,  and 
wealth  has  procured  the  land  in  spite  of  the  laws.  Though 
cabinet  ministers  and  land  commissioners  have  had  the 
land  in  their  hands  to  sell  under  such  laws  as  they  have 
pleased  to  pass,  though  they  have  had  a  power  entrusted 
to  them  as  managers  and  agents  greater  than  any  confided 
by  us  to  our  ministers  at  home,  though  it  has  been  declared 
by  politicians  that  there  should  be  no  land  magnates  in 
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Victoria,  the  rich  have  bought  the  land ;  and  now  vast 
territories  are  possessed  by  individuals  which  more  than 
rival  in  area — and  in  course  of  time  will  rival  in  value — 
the  possessions  of  great  families  at  home.  This  is  hardly 
so  in  the  United  States, — is  not  so  certainly  to  the  same 
extent.  There  men  seek  to  build  up  wealth  in  the  cities 
rather  than  in  the  country,  and  prefer  shares  and  scrip  and 
commercial  speculation  to  land.  Why  there  should  be  this 
difference  in  the  same  race,  when  settled  away  from  home 
in  different  regions,  some  one  some  day  no  doubt  will 
tell  us. 

To  fatten  cattle  is  the  present  business  of  the  Gippsland 
squire.  Cattle,  no  doubt,  are  bred  there,  but  it  seemed  to 
be  more  usual  to  buy  them  young  from  some  other  district, 
and  have  them  driven  up  over  long  distances  to  the  Gipps- 
land pastures.  I  do  not  pride  myself  on  having  a  good 
eye  for  a  bullock, — but  those  I  saw  seemed  to  be  very  big 
and  very  fat,  very  tame  and  very  stupid.  Why  a  bullock  who 
has  a  paddock  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  acres  in  which  to 
roam  should  make  so  little  of  himself  as  these  beasts  do  in 
Australia  I  cannot  understand.  At  home  I  think  they  are 
more  troublesome  and  have  higher  hearts.  I  went  out  one 
morning  at  four  a.m.  to  see  a  lot  drafted  out  of  a  herd  for 
sale.  "  Cutting  out"  is  the  proper  name  for  this  operation. 
Two  or  three  men  on  horseback,  of  whom  I  considered  my- 
self to  be  by  far  the  most  active,  drove  some  hundreds  of 
them  into  a  selected  corner  of  the  paddock  called  a  "camp." 
There  was  no  enclosure,  no  hurdles,  no  gates,  no  flogging, 
very  little  hallooing,  and  very  little  work.  This  camp  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  corner ;  but  camps  for  cattle  generally  are 
in  the  centre  of  the  field,  a  bare  spot, — made  bare  by  its 
repeated  use  for  this  purpose, — to  which  the  bullocks  go 
when  they  are  told,  and  on  which  they  stand  quietly  till  the 
operation  of  cutting  out  is  over.  On  the  occasion  on  which 
I  was  assisting,  the  owner  himself  was  the  "  cutter  Out." 
He  rode  in  among  the  herd,  and  selecting  with  his  eye  some 
animal  sufficiently  obese  for  market  purposes,  signified  to 
the  doomed  one  that  he  should  leave  the  herd.  There  was 
a  stock-rider  to  assist  him,  and  the  stock-rider  also  signified 
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his  intention.  It  seemed  to  be  done  altogether  by  the  eye. 
The  beast  went  out  and  stood  apart,  till  he  was  joined  by  a 
second  selected  one  and  then  by  a  third.  On  this  occasion 
some  thirty  or  forty  were  selected, — either  as  many  as  were 
fit  or  as  the  owner  desired  to  sell.  These  were  at  once 
dri^•en  off  on  the  way  to  Melbourne,  and  the  others  were 
allowed  to  go  back  to  their  grazing.  I  had  looked  for 
racing,  and  cracking  of  stock-whips,  and  horses  falling,  and 
some  wild  work  among  the  forest  trees.  I  would  not  know- 
ingly have  left  my  bed  at  four  o'clock  to  see  so  tame  a  per- 
formance. At  least  for  half  its  distance  the  road  up  to 
Melbourne  is  not  fenced  off  from  the  timber,  and  consists 
of  devious  forest  tracts ;  but  these  tame  brutes  never  make 
their  way  out  into  the  woods  on  the  journey,  as  they 
might  do. 

My  friend  and  I  bought  two  horses  and  two  saddles,  and 
started  from  Rosedale  on  our  journey  to  the  mines.  We 
had  met  some  influential  gentlemen  of  the  district — a  judge, 
a  resident  magistrate,  and  an  inspector  of  police — who 
were  united  in  their  assurance  that  if  we  went  without 
a  guide  we  should  certainly  be  lost  in  the  bush.  Now  my 
friend  was  a  man  of  mark,  whose  loss  would  have  been 
severely  felt  by  the  colony,  and  for  his  security  we  were 
furnished  with  a  mounted  trooper,  or  policeman,  to  show  us 
our  way,  and  generally  take  care  of  us  on  our  expedition. 
We  certainly  needed  him,  and,  as  I  believe,  would  have 
been  sleeping  now  in  some  Gippsland  gully  but  for  his 
assistance.  Our  first  day's  march  was  to  Walhalla,  a  mining 
town  of  great  wealth  to  which  there  is  literally  no  road. 
Our  journey  was  one  of  about  forty  miles; — for  the  latter 
half  of  it,  continuously  through  forests,  and  as  continuously 
up  and  down  mountains.  These  were  so  steep  that  it  was 
often  impossible  to  sit  on  horseback.  As  the  weather  was 
very  hot  our  toil  was  great,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
welcome  with  which  I  greeted  the  beer-shop  on  the  Thomp- 
son River.  The  scenery  through  these  mountains  is  magni- 
ficent,— when  it  can  be  seen.  But  such  is  the  continuity 
and  contiguity  of  the  trees,  that  it  becomes  impossible  for 
miles  tcgether  to  see  either  the  hill-tops  or  the  depths  of 
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the  valleys.  Going  down  to  the  Thomoson  River,  and 
again  down  into  Walhalla,  we  found  it  to  be  impossible  to 
ride  ;  and  yet  we  knew  that  immense  masses  of  machinery 
had  been  taken  down  by  bullocks  for  the  use  of  the  miners. 
We  were  told  that  very  many  bullocks  had  been  destroyed 
at  the  work.  I  could  not  have  believed  that  there  had  been 
such  a  traffic  across  the  mountains  and  through  the  forests, 
had  I  not  afterwards  seen  the  things  at  Walhalla. 

At  last  we  got  to  the  place,  very  tired  and  very  footsore, 
and  had  bedrooms  allocated  to  us  in  the  hotel  close  to  tha 
quartz-crushing  machine,  which  goes  on  day  and  night  eat- 
ing up  the  rock  which  is  dragged  forth  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  The  noisy  monster  continued  his  voracious  meal 
without  cessation  for  a  moment,  so  that  sleep  was  out  of  the 
question.  To  the  residents  of  the  inn  the  effect  was  simply 
somniferous.  Their  complaint  was  that  from  twelve  o'clock 
on  Saturday  night  when  the  monster  begins  to  keep  his 
Sabbath,  to  twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday  night  when  his  religious 
observances  are  over,  the  air  is  so  burdened  by  silence  that 
they  can  neither  talk  by  day  nor  sleep  by  night. 

The  mining  town  which  has  been  dignified  by  the  name 
of  Walhalla  hes  at  the  bottom  of  a  gully  from  which  the 
wooded  sides  rise  steeply.  Through  it  meanders  a  stream 
which  is  now,  of  course,  contaminated  by  the  diggings  and 
pumpings,  and  gold-washing  and  quartz-crushing,  which 
have  befallen  the  locality.  Nevertheless  it  has  a  peculiar 
beauty  of  its  own,  and  a  picturesque  interest  arising  in  part 
from  the  wooded  hills  which  so  closely  overhang  it, — but 
partly  also  from  the  quaintness  of  a  town  so  placed.  The 
buildings,  consisting  of  banks,  churches,  schools,  hotels, 
managers'  houses,  and  miners'  cottages,  lie  along  the  stream, 
or  are  perched  up  on  low  altitudes  among  the  trees.  There 
is  something  like  a  winding  street  through  it,  which  is  nearly 
a  mile  long, — though  indeed  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  river  and  the  street ;  but  there  is  no 
road  to  it  from  any  place  in  the  world ; — and  even  the  tracks 
by  which  it  is  to  be  left  are  not  easy  of  discovery.  We  went 
down  to  it  by  the  "  Little  Joe,"  the  Little  Joe  being  a  hill- 
side, and  I  hope  I  may  never  have  to  go  down  the  Little  Joe 
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again  with  a  tiied  horse  behind  me.  "We  left  it  by  a  path 
as  steep  and  so  hidden  that  we  should  never  have  found  it 
without  a  guide.  As  it  was,  the  mayor  conducted  us  out  of 
Walhalla  with  some  solemnity. 

And  yet  in  this  singular  place  there  are,  or  seem  to  be, 
congregated  all  the  necessaries  and  most  of  the  luxuries  of 
life.  There  was  a  pianoforte  in  the  hotel  sitting-room,  and 
framed  pictures  hanging  on  the  wall, — ^just  as  there  might 
be  in  Birmingham.  And  there  was  a  billiard-table, — at 
which  unwashed  earth-soiled  diggers  were  playing,  and  play- 
ing, too,  very  well.  At  what  cost  must  the  pianoforte  and 
the  billiard-table  have  been  brought  down  the  mountain 
track  !  Nevertheless  the  charge  for  billiards  was  no  more 
than  sixpence  a  game ;  and  no  charge  whatever  was  made 
for  the  piano  ! 

The  great  mine  at  Walhalla  when  I  was  there  was  the 
Long  Tunnel.  Shares  in  the  Long  Tunnel  were  hardly  to 
be  had  for  money ;  but,  bought  even  at  most  exaggerated 
prices,  gave  almost  endless  interest.  I  went  down  the  Long 
Tunnel, — and  came  up  again.  As  usual  I  found  below  a 
dirty  grubbing  world.  Men  were  earning  between  ^£2  and 
a  week,  living  hardly, — though  always  plenteously ;  and 
speculating  in  gold  with  their  savings.  But  here,  as  else- 
where, they  were  courteous  and  kind.  Their  children  are 
all  educated,  and  if  churches  and  meeting-houses  may  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  religion  they  are  religious.  I  was  told 
that  the  place  contained  about  1,500  inhabitants.  I  cannot 
repeat  too  often  that  I  have  never  met  more  courteous  men 
than  the  gold-miners  of  Australia. 

We  stayed  but  one  night,  and  then  proceeded  on  our 
journey,  still  taking  our  mounted  guide,  and  for  the  first  ten 
miles  were  under  the  special  guardianship  of  the  mayor, — 
who  was  to  be  looked  upon,  I  was  told,  as  a  deputation  from 
the  town  in  honour  of  my  friend.  A  very  pleasant  fellow 
we  found  the  Mayor  of  Walhalla,  and  we  parted  from  him  in 
great  kindness,  even  though  he  did  lose  the  way  in  the  forest, 
and  take  us,  all  for  nothing,  up  and  down  one  mountain 
side.  When  he  parted  from  us  our  trusty  trooper  was  a 
safer  guide.    This  man  was,  I  believe,  no  more  than  an 
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Oldinary  policeman.  The  rural  policemen  of  the  colonies, 
who  have  to  pass  over  wide  districts,  are  all  mounted.  But 
they  carry  themselves  higher,  and  stand  much  higher 
among  their  fellow-citizens,  than  do  the  men  of  the  same 
class  with  us.  We  are  apt  to  separate  men  into  two  classes, 
— and  define  each  man  by  saying  that  he  is  or  that  he  is  not 
a  gentleman.  This  man  was  a  private  policeman.  Had  I 
not  known  the  fact,  I  should  have  taken  him  for  a 
gentleman.  Even  as  it  is  I  rather  think  that  I  regard  him 
in  that  light.  He  was  a  fine,  powerful  fellow,  well  mannered, 
able  to  talk  on  all  subjects,  extremely  courteous, — and  he 
amused  us  greatly  by  explaining  to  us  why  it  was  that  a 
policeman  must  be  always  more  than  a  match  for  at  any  rate 
two  rogues.  He  was  an  Irishman, — of  course.  In  the  colonies 
those  who  make  money  are  generally  Scotchmen,  and  those 
who  do  not  are  mostly  Irishmen.  He  had  probably  come 
out  because  his  family  could  do  nothing  for  him  at  home.  I 
hope  that  he  may  live  to  be  General-in-Chief  of  the  Victorian 
police.  He  took  us  through  the  mountains  to  an  old  and  appa- 
rently worn-out  diggings  called  Edwards'  Reef,— a  miserable, 
melancholy  place,  surrounded  by  interminable  forests,  in 
which  unhappy  diggers  had  sunk  holes  here  and  there,  so 
that  one  wondered  that  the  children  did  not  all  perish  by 
falling  into  them.  But  even  at  Edwards'  Reef  there  was  an 
hotel,  though  I  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  by  whom  it  could 
be  supported.  It  was  a  large  wooden  building,  now  nearly 
falling  to  the  ground ;  though  doubtless  it  had  once  been 
a'live  with  the  sound  of  miners'  voices  in  the  days  when  there 
was  gold  in  those  quarters. 

From  Edwards'  Reef  we  went  on  to  Woods  Point,  having 
changed  our  policeman.  It  seems  that  the  magistrates  had 
ordered  that  we  should  be  taken  in  safety  as  far  as  the  latter 
place.  We  passed  another  day  in  traversing  endless  forests, 
and  in  ascending  and  descending  ravines.  Here  and  there, 
in  the  densest  parts  of  the  forests,  we  came  on  the  old  tracks 
of  miners,  finding  the  holes  which  they  had  dug  in  search  of 
gold.  How  many  a  heart  must  have  been  broken, — how 
many  a  back  nearly  broken,  among  these  mountains  !  The 
ascents  and  descents  here  were  very  steep,  and  on  one 
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occasion  we  submitted  to  be  pulled  up,  hanging  on  to  our 
horses'  tails, — an  operation  which  I  had  not  seen  since  I 
hunted,  many  years  ago,  in  Carmarthenshire.  On  this 
journey  we  had  an  adventure.  At  an  inn  among  the  moun- 
tains,— for  here  and  there  one  comes  upon  an  inn,  though 
there  are  no  roads, — we  found  two  girls  who  were  desirous 
of  going  to  a  wedding  which  was  to  be  held  in  a  neighbour- 
ing gully.  Luckily,  or  perhaps  unluckily,  the  mounted 
mailman  came  up,  driving  two  spare  horses  before  him.  So 
the  girls  at  once  borrowed  the  horses,  and  the  inn  afforded 
one  side-saddle.  The  girl  who  mounted  without  the  side- 
saddle rode  well,  and  might  have  reached  the  wedding 
triumphantly ;  but  the  other  was  somewhat  at  fault,  even 
with  the  side-saddle.  She  was  bold  enough,  but  had  pro- 
bably never  been  on  horseback  before.  We  had  gone  on 
during  the  trouble  of  the  saddle  as  there  appeared  to  be 
some  bashfulness  in  completing  the  arrangement ;  but 
before  long  the  poor  maiden's  steed  was  after  us.  He  had 
run  away  with  her,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  I  thought  she 
must  have  perished  among  the  trees, — but  as  the  beast 
passed  us  he  shied,  and  deposited  his  burden  close  at  the 
feet  of  the  horse  I  was  riding.  She  was  shaken,  for  awhile 
speechless,  soiled,  and  wretched ;  but  before  long  she  pro- 
claimed her  intention  of  walking  to  the  wedding.  The  dis- 
tance was  not  above  six  miles  through  the  woods.  The 
other  girl  like  a  true  friend  dismounted,  that  she  might  walk 
with  her  companion,  and  the  mailman  with  his  spare  hors«s 
proceeded  on  with  us  to  Jericho. 

Jericho  was  another  digging  town,  down  in  a  gully,  at 
which  men  were  grubbing  for  gold,  scooping  out  great  holes 
in  and  near  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  great  forests  rose 
steep  on  each  side,  and  the  place  was  grandly  picturesque. 
We  were  told  that  Jericho  not  long  since  had  been  a  pros- 
perous place  for  gold-seekers.  Thence  we  ascended  a  hill 
to  Matlock,  another  gold-digging  town,  very  high  up,  very 
bleak,  and  the  most  wretched  place  I  ever  saw.  Some  one 
there  declared  that  Matlock  was  the  highest  inhabited  spot 
in  Victoria.  This  was  in  February,  a  summer  month ; — • 
but  even  then  the  cgld  was  intense.  There  is  no  gold  now 
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at  Matlock,  and  I  could  not  understand  what  induced  the 
few  unfortunate  inhabitants  to  remain  there.  Though  it  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  establish  a  town  or  village,  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  disestabhsh  it.  But  Matlock  will  soon  disestab- 
lish itself  under  the  effect  of  the  winds  of  heaven.  From 
Matlock  we  descended  four  miles  into  Woods  Point. 

Woods  Point  is  a  gold-field  of  great  importance, — of  very 
great  importance  indeed  in  the  estimation  of  the  Woods- 
Pointers.  It  has  been  very  rich,  and  is  still  producing 
gold  in  remunerating  quantities.  But  I  met  nowhere  gold- 
seekers  so  wedded  to  gold  as  were  the  heroes  of  Woods 
Point.  I  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  dining  with  some  of 
the  great  men  of  the  place,  and  I  thought  that  I  should 
hardly  have  been  permitted  to  leave  the  room  alive,  because 
I  expressed  an  opinion  that  wool  was  of  more  importance 
to  the  colonies  generally  than  the  precious  metal,  which  I 
found  to  be  so  well  loved  at  this  place.  Oh,  men  of  Woods 
Point,  if  ever  these  words  should  meet  your  ears,  know  how 
utterly  unconvinced  I  was  by  your  oratory,  though  in  argu- 
ments I  was  unable  to  stand  up  against  the  fervour  of  your 
eloquence  !  At  Woods  Point  I  inspected  a  mine,  but  con- 
tented myself  with  inspecting  it  from  the  surface.  Every 
opportunity,  however,  was  given  me  to  go  below,  had  I 
chosen  to  avail  myself  of  the  courtesy  of  my  conductors. 

Woods  Point,  like  Walhalla,  is  a  gully  or  ravine, — though 
less  singular  than  Walhalla,  because  there  is  a  coach-road 
running  through  it.  The  scenery  around  it  is  very  lovely, 
— so  much  so  as  to  inspire  a  feeling  of  sorrow  that  so  much 
beauty  should  be  desecrated  by  miners.  Altogether  the 
beauty  of  the  country  through  which  we  had  passed,  and 
through  which  we  did  pass  on  our  way  back  to  Melbourne, 
contradicted  the  too  general  assertion  that  Australia  is  desti- 
tute of  lovely  scenery. 

Three  days  more,  with  a  pleasant  rest  at  a  friend's  houje 
on  the  road, — as  to  which  I  have  spoken  in  another 
chapter,  referring  to  the  Yering  wine, — brought  us  back  to 
Melbourne.  On  the  way  down  we  passed  through  a  country 
now  well  known  for  its  enormous  trees, — all  gum-trees  of 
various  sorts,  or  Eucalypti  as  they  are  called  by  the  learned. 
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At  the  land  office  in  Melbourne  I  heard  tidings  of  one 
enormous  tree  which  had  lately  been  discovered  in  this 
region,  prostrate  over  a  river-bed,  and  of  which  the  remain- 
ing portion, — fov  the  head  had  been  broken  off  in  the  fall, 
— measured  435  ft.  in  length.  The  gentleman  by  whom 
this  monster  was  found  had  been  sent  out  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  lands  to  inspect  the  timber  in  the  ranges  of  the 
watershed  of  the  Watts  River,  and  a  copy  of  his  report  was 
published  in  one  of  the  Melbourne  newspapers.  It  is,  I 
believe,  now  admitted  that  the  gum-trees  of  this  district  are 
the  highest  trees  yet  found  in  the  world,  surpassing  alto- 
gether those  world-famed  productions  of  California,  which 
have  for  a  while  been  regarded  as  the  kings  of  the  forest. 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  asserting  that  no  other  measured 
trunk  has  been  found  equal  in  length  to  that  above  recorded. 
I  reprint,  in  Appendix  (No.  i),  a  copy  of  the  official  report 
made  on  the  subject. 

At  Melbourne  I  sold  my  horse  and  saddle  for  los. 
less  than  I  had  given  for  them,  and  I  thought  that  I  had 
made  my  journey  with  sufficient  economy. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


LAND. 

I  WILL  now  speak  of  the  disposition  of  waste  or  crown  lands 
in  Victoria.  In  doing  so  it  will  be  my  chief  object  to 
explain  the  terms  on  which  land  can  at  present  be  bought, 
or  hired,  from  the  local  authorities  who  represent  the  Crown 
generally  in  the  colonies.  The  still  unalienated  lands  of 
Australia — by  which  term  is  included  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Australian  continent — did  belong  to  the  British  Crown  till 
the  period  at  which  the  colonies  commenced  the  task  of 
self-government.  Then  each  colony  took  possession  of  its 
own  land,  relieving  the  Crown — or  in  other  words  the  tax- 
payers of  Great  Britain — of  the  expense  of  colonial  govern- 
ment in  return  for  that  concession.  From  that  time  the 
existing  governments  of  the  day  have  administered  the  land 
as  trustees  for  the  people  of  the  colonies  in  conformity, — 
or,  as  some  allege,  not  always  in  conformity, — ^with  the  land 
laws  as  passed  by  the  different  colonial  parliaments. 

That  is,  I  think,  after  a  rough  fashion  a  correct  statement 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  question  of  the  disposition  of 
Australian  lands  has  been  treated.  But  the  subject  is  one 
full  of  complications,  and  for  its  thorough  understanding 
demands  the  close  study  of  some  British  Acts  of  Parhament, 
and  of  very  many  colonial  land  laws.  I  am  aware  of  no 
general  British  Act  of  Parhament  regulating  the  sale  of 
waste  lands  in  Australia,  prior  to  that  passed  on  June  32nd, 
1842.  By  that  Act  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  alienate  the 
lands  was  limited, — or  I  might  almost  say  abrogated.  With 
certain  exceptions  made  on  behalf  Qf  the  public  serviqe, 
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"  the  Crown  shall  not  alienate  these  lands,  unless  by  way  of 
sale,  nor  unless  such  sales  be  conducted  in  the  manner  and 
according  to  the  regulations  hereinafter  prescribed."  Pre- 
viously to  that  date,  grants  had  been  made  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Crown  or  of  the  governor,  and  sales  had  been  made 
either  by  auction,  or  at  fixed  price, — generally  20s.  an  acre, 
— in  accordance  with  the  same  discretion.  But  long  before 
1842,  a  great  interest  had  grown  up  in  Australia,  which, 
though  certainly  dependent  on  the  land,  did  not  require  its 
alienation ; — which  was  indeed  in  its  effects  altogether 
opposed  to  its  aHenation.  In  1803,  Captain  Macarthur, 
who  had  been  employed  as  a  soldier  in  New  South  Wales, 
first  proposed  to  the  government  the  importation  of  sheep 
and  the  growth  of  wool.  If  the  government  would  grant 
the  land,  then  absolutely  useless,  he  would,  at  his  own  risk, 
import  the  sheep.  Grants  of  land  were  made  to  Macarthur, 
and  his  scheme  was  pre-eminently  successful.  There  may 
be  a  doubt  whom  we  should  regard  as  the  first  discoyerer 
of  gold  in  Australia,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  Captain  Macarthur  for  the  great  staple  of  that 
country, — for  that  which  was  its  staple  before  men  had 
dreamed  of  Australian  gold, — and  for  that  which  probably 
will  be  its  chief  staple  again,  when  gold  shall  have  either 
been  worked  out,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  shall  have  become 
less  valuable  than  wool.  Captain  Macarthur  at  first  asked, 
not  for  possession  of  land,  but  for  "permission  to  occupy  a 
sufficient  tract  of  unoccupied  lands  to  feed  his  flocks." 

Mr.  William  Campbell,  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Vic- 
toria, in  an  indignant  protest  published  by  him  against  the 
legislation  of  his  colony  in  regard  of  land,  thus  describes 
the  commencement  of  those  pastoral  leases  by  which 
squatters  first  held  their  somewhat  precarioas  j  property : 

"  Others,"  he  says,  "  followed  his  " — Captain  Mucarthur's — "  ex- 
ample ;  the  lands  were  lying  waste ;  the  government  very  wisely 
encouraged  their  occupation,  and  Ucensed  any  free  and  respectable 
person  who  desired  to  occupy  them.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
to  manage  these  waste  lands,  and  the  occupants  voluntarily  paid  an 
assessment  to  defray  the  commissioners'  expenses,  and  that  of  the 
police  under  their  direction  ; — so  that  their  occupation  might  not  cost 
the  government  anything.   BhI  in  the  course  of  time,  when  nearly  all 
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the  lands  within  a  penetrable  distance  were  occupied,  great  evils  were 
experienced  from  the  arbitrary  acts  of  these  functionaries,  who  assumed 
great  power  in  defining  the  extent  of  runs  by  lessening  one  run  in  order 
to  enlarge  another.  They  were  accused  of  receiving  bribes,  and  of 
acting  very  unfairly  between  man  and  man.  The  occupants  were 
powerless  against  the  government,  as  they  had  only  an  annual  licence. 
They  could  not  be  otherwise  than  dissatisfied.  They  required  a  better 
tenure  to  secure  them  against  the  irresponsible  acts  of  an  arbitrary 
governor  and  his  needy  subordinates.  They  agitated  their  grievances, 
and  ultimately  obtained  an  equitable  title  to  a  lease  upon  definite  terms, 
— with  a  preferable  right  to  purchase  at  a  fair  value.  They  obtained 
that  title  through  an  Act  of  Parliament," — an  act,  that  is,  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament, — "  and  an  Order  of  Her  Majesty  in  Council. 
They  were  grateful  for  that  boon  granted  to  them,  and  were  encouraged 
to  improve  their  property  under  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  promise 
of  the  Queen  under  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  be 
held  sacred.  In  this,  however,  they  have  been  much  disappointed  ;  as 
her  Majesty's  representative  in  Victoria  violated  that  promise,  by 
refusing  to  give  the  occupant  of  crown  lands  the  stipulated  pre-emptive 
right,  and  othenvise  illegally  disposed  of  such  lands  to  their  prejudice." 

The  work  from  which  I  quote  was  published  as  long  ago 
as  1855,  at  which  time  Mr.  Campbell  represented  very 
accurately  the  state  of  the  Australian  squatter's  mind. 
That  mind  has  been  in  no  degree  altered  since.  As  Mr. 
Campbell  and  the  squatters  felt  then,  Mr.  Campbell  and  the 
squatters  feel  now.  In  the  above  passage  Mr.  Campbell 
speaks  of  the  squatting  interest  of  the  Australian  continent 
generally.  When  the  Order  in  Council  above  referred  to 
was  made,  both  Victoria  and  Queensland — under  the  names 
of  Port  Phillip  and  Moreton  Bay — were  parts  of  the  great 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  order,  therefore,  was 
supposed  to  govern  the  pastoral  interest  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory now  comprised  in  these  three  colonies.  But  the  edge 
of  Mr.  Campbell's  sword  is  specially  sharpened  against  Mr. 
La  Trobe,  the  first  governor  of  Victoria,  who  was  thought 
by  him  to  have  violated  that  Order  in  Council  on  behalf  of 
the  small  farmers  or  free-selecters  ;  and  the  swords  of  the 
Victorian  squatters  generally  have  been  sharpened  against 
the  Victorian  legislatures  since  Mr.  La  Trobe's  days  on  the 
same  ground, — under  a  biting,  burning,  overwhelming  con- 
viction, not  only  that  their  interests,  but  also  that  their 
rights,  have  been  sacrificed  to  a  thirst  for  popularity.  As 
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Mr.  La  Trobe  was  supposed,  by  the  squatters,  to  have  been 
unjust  in  order  that  he  might  propitiate  the  growing  num- 
bers of  the  agricultural  interest  as  opposed  to  the  pastoral 
interest,  so  succeeding  legislators  and  succeeding  cabinets 
have  been  supposed  to  be  unjust  in  order  that  they  might 
obtain  the  votes  of  the  people.  Indignation  is  the  general 
tone  of  the  AustraHan  squatter's  mind,  and  especially  of 
the  Victorian  squatter's  mind ; — indignation  such  as  glowed 
in  the  bosom  of  the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle  when  he  asked 
whether  he  might  not  do  as  he  liked  with  his  own ;  that 
indignation  which  the  aristocrat  feels  all  the  world  over 
when  he  dreads  that  his  heels  will  be  wounded  by  the 
clouted  toe  of  the  aggressive  peasant.  In  the  old  country 
men  are  reticent,  and  the  indignation  is  expressed  only 
among  peers  in  fortune  and  in  misfortune.  When  doors 
are  closed,  and  the  claret  circulates,  and  all  the  company 
are  azure  blue,  men  lapped  in  luxury,  and  so  secure  in  their 
possessions  that  they  are  content  to  hold  them  though 
giving  but  two  per  cent,  for  their  capital,  mourn  together 
painfully,  and  with  feigned  horrors  speculate  on  the  coming 
of  an  imaginary  chaos.  Among  the  squatters  of  Australia 
the  spirit  of  the  men  is  the  same,  but  the  lamentations  are 
loud  and  public.  In  both  countries  they  who  lament  are 
the  rich  ones  of  the  earth.  In  both  countries  real  wealth  has 
made  itself  secure,  having  the  power  which  wealth  always 
possesses  of  fortifying  itself  against  aggression  ;  and  in  both 
cases  the  basis  of  that  wealth  is  the  possession  of  land. 

Mr.  Campbell,  I  think,  makes  out  his  case, — as  I  intend 
to  endeavour  to  explain.  He  and  the  other  squatters  were 
unjustly  used; — were  illegally  deprived  of  their  rights,  I 
would  say,  were  it  not  that  the  deprivation  was  effected  by 
law.  I  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  to  examine  the  matter 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  squatters,  at  any 
rate  in  Victoria,  were  barred  by  the  colonial  government 
and  colonial  legislature  from  entering  in  upon  certain  privi- 
leges promised  to  them  by  a  British  Order  in  Council 
founded  on  an  Act  of  the  British  Parhameht,— in  full  confi- 
dence upon  which  promises  they  had  expended  their  energies 
and  their  ntoney.    But  a  man  may  be  defrauded  of  a  por- 
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tion  of  his  gains  and  still  have  so  much  left  to  him  as  to 
induce  an  outside  observer  to  think  that  the  country  in 
M'hich  he  has  been  able  to  accumulate  so  much  so  quickly, 
and  to  conserve  so  vast  a  proportion  of  what  he  has  accumu- 
lated, has  been  a  blessed  country  to  him.  Such  I  conceive 
to  be  the  condition  of  the  Victorian  squatter, — of  the  man 
who  was  a  squatter  but  is  now  a  huge  territorial  landowner. 
He  has  been  injured.  But  he  has  been  too  great  to  be  much 
affected  by  such  injury ;  and  in  spite  of  governors,  in  spite  of 
laws,  in  spite  of  would-be-popular  cabinet  ministers  and  tribes 
of  voters,  he  rides  triumphant  on  the  top  of  the  tide. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  law  of  1842,  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament  in  reference  to  Australian  lands,  as  barring  the 
power  of  the  Crown  to  give  away  the  crown  lands  at  its 
pleasure,  or  to  sell  them  except  in  accordance  with  certain 
fixed  rules.  I  have  also  alluded  to  a  further  Act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  and  to  an  Order  in  Council  founded 
upon  it,  as  being  the  basis  on  which  the  Australian  squatters 
generally,  and  especially  those  of  Victoria,  rested  for  that 
security  which  they  think  has  been  denied  to  them.  This 
Act  bears  date  28th  August,  1846,  the  Order  in  Council 
9th  March,  1847, — and  they  provide  especially  for  the  lease 
of  lands  in  New  South  Wales.  They  state  the  terms  on 
which  squatters  will  be  allowed  to  run  their  flocks  on  the 
public  unalienated  lands  in  that  colony,  which  then  included 
both  the  Victoria  and  the  Queensland  of  the  present  day. 

This  Order,  which  had  and  has  all  the  strength  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  having  been  issued  in  conformity  with  the 
express  injunctions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  divides  the 
pubhc  lands  into  three  classes — a  settled  district,  an  inter- 
mediate district,  and  an  unsettled  district,  and  it  describes, 
as  accurately  as  it  can  do,  by  the  names  of  towns,  counties, 
and  rivers,  the  boundaries  of  each.  Our  concern  at  present 
is  with  the  unsettled  districts,  over  which,  more  extensively 
from  year  to  year,  the  Australian  wool-growers  run  their 
flocks  of  sheep.  The  settled  districts  consisted  chiefly  of 
lands  lying  contiguous  to  towns  or  townships,  and  did  not 
much  concern  the  squatter.  The  intermediate  districts  were 
wider,  and  did  concern  the  squatter, — but  as  to  them  he 
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makes  no  complaint.  The  Order  in  Council  enacted  that 
in  using  such  land  he  should  practically  have  no  more 
than  one  year's  tenure.  If  he  chose  to  occupy  such  land 
with  his  sheep, — and  these  lands  were  so  occupied  almost 
exclusively, — he  did  so  with  the  knowledge  that  any  portion 
of  them  might  be  thrown  open  to  sale  at  a  year's  notice. 
They  were  thrown  open  for  sale,  and  have  been  purchased, 
chiefly  by  the  squatters  themselves.  In  regard  to  the 
unsettled  districts  it  stipulates  that  the  squatters  shall  have 
a  lease  of  fourteen  years,  that  they  shall  pay  a  rental  calcu- 
lated at  the  rate  oi  £2  10s.  per  thousand  sheep  for  such  a 
number  as  the  run  may  by  survey  be  computed  to  be  able 
to  carry,  that  during  their  leases  and  at  the  end  of  their 
leases  they  shall  have  a  "  pre-emptive  "  right  of  purchase  at 
some  price  not  less  than  20J.  an  acre,  and  that  "  during  the 
continuance  of  any  lease  of  lands  occupied  as  a  run,  the 
same  shall  not  be  open  to  purchase  by  any  other  person  or 
persons  except  the  lessee  thereof."  The  governor,  however, 
has  reserved  to  him  the  power  of  selling  or  otherwise  dispos- 
ing of  any  special  portion  of  land,  the  sale  of  which,  or  alie- 
nation of  which  by  other  means,  may  be  required  for  the 
public  good.  It  can  be  sold,  for  instance,  if  wanted  for  a 
village,  for  a  railway,  for  a  church  or  school,  for  a  mine, 
"  or  for  any  other  purpose  of  public  defence,  safety,  utility, 
convenience,  or  enjoyment,  or  for  otherwise  facilitating  the 
improvement  and  settlement  of  the  colony."  "  Hinc  illas 
lachrymse."  These  words  are  very  wide, — and  from  the 
extreme  latitude  given  to  them,  or  rather  imposed  on  them, 
by  governors,  colonial  cabinet  ministers,  and  legislators  have 
come  the  wailings  and  meanings  of  which  Mr.  Campbell 
eighteen  years  since  was  the  eloquent  expositor,  and  which 
are  still  heard  at  large  through  the  colony. 

I  think  that  no  man  of  common  sense,  who  understands 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  words,  can  doubt  that  the  Order  in 
Council  intended  to  defend  the  lands  leased  to  the  squatters 
from  all  sale  except  when  special  plots  were  required  for 
special  purposes.  It  was  not  intended  that  the  land  should 
be  thrown  open  to  sale  generally,  in  order  that  the  improve- 
ment and  settlement  of  the  colony  night  be  facilitated  b) 
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such  proceeding.  If  so,  why  all  these  words  ?  If  so,  why 
defend  the  squatters  at  all  from  the  aggression  of  purchasers 
by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  and  a  special  Order  in 
Council  ?  The  Act  of  1846,  and  the  Order  in  Council 
founded  on  it,  may  have  been  injudicious  in  conferring  privi- 
leges with  too  open  a  hand  upon  the  squatters.  I  think 
myself  that  such  was  the  case.  But  the  favours  were  con- 
ferred ;  and  in  any  further  operations  either  of  the  imperial 
or  colonial  parliaments  the  rights  so  given  should  have  been 
regarded  as  far  as  the  vested  interests  of  the  existing  holders 
were  concerned.  It  was  surely  a  quibble  to  say  that  any 
governor, — as  long  as  the  governors  were  the  responsible 
agents, — or  any  land  minister  when  ministers  were  respon- 
sible,— could  sell  these  lands  without  doing  violence  to  the 
Order  in  Council,  because  they  were  empowered  to  do  so  by 
the  clause  in  reference  to  the  improvement  and  settlement 
of  the  colony. 

But  this  was  done.  The  lands  were  put  up  to  sale, 
because,  as  was  asserted,  townships  would  be  beneficial,  and 
it  was  expedient  that  there  should  be  land  to  be  had  for 
agricultural  purposes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  townships. 
My  sympathies  are  all  on  behalf  of  the  townships  and  the 
agricultural  lands.  But  a  bargain  is  a  bargain,  and  a  law  is 
a  law ;  and  one's  sense  of  justice  is  offended  by  any  escape 
from  a  bargain  or  from  a  law  by  a  verbal  quibble.  The 
nature  of  the  quibble,  and  the  ease  with  which  an  Act  of 
Parliament  may  be  thrown  open  to  a  coach  and  horses,  is 
made  ludicrously  apparent  by  a  legal  opinion  which  the 
squatters  got  from  our  side  of  the  water.  They  were  much 
enraged,  and  determined  to  defend  themselves,  if  there  could 
be  any  defence,  in  the  courts  of  law.  So  they  sent  home 
for  an  opinion  to  no  less  a  person  and  no  less  a  lawyer  than 
our  late  Lord  Chancellor,  who  was  then  Mr.  Roundell 
Palmer.  Probably  the  opinion  of  no  English  lawyer  on 
such  a  subject  would  carry  more  confidence  than  his.  Mr. 
Palmer's  opinion  was  as  follows  : — 

"I  am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Forlonge  " — Mr.  Forlonge's  case  having 
been  that  which  was  chosen  for  reference — "has  a  clear  and  indisput- 
able right  to  the  leases ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  to  be  granted  by  the 
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authority  of  the  governor,  who  represents  the  Crown,  and  no  form  ol 
judicial  proceeding  against  the  governor  is  provided  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  the  regulations,  I  do  not  think  he  has  a  specific  remedy 
to  compel  the  execution  of  such  leases.  At  present,  however,  he  has  a 
complete  equitable  title,  which  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  colony  would, 
I  conceive,  be  bound  and  authorised  to  recognise,  and  to  protest 
against  any  illegal  encroachments,  whether  by  the  executive  govern- 
ment or  by  private  persons. 

"I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  neither  of  the  sections  referred  to  gives 
the  governor  power  to  withdraw  any  part  of  the  runs  in  question — 
assuming,  as  I  do,  that  no  forfeiture  has  taken  place — for  the  purposes 
of  sale  to  private  persons. 

"I  think  Mr.  Forlonge  will  be  entitled  to  the  right  of  pre-emption 
under  sixth  section. 

"There  is  no  course  open  for  Mr.  Forlonge,  that  I  am  aware  of,  ex- 
cept to  appeal  to  the  courts  of  justice  in  case  of  any  illegal  disturbance 
of  his  possessions. 

"RouNDELL  Palmer. 

"  Lincoln's  Inn,  l^^thjuly,  1853." 

From  this  I  think  it  will  be  manifest  that,  though  Mr. 
Palmer  held  a  strong  opinion  on  Mr.  Forlonge's  rights,  he 
was  very  far  from  being  assured  of  Mr.  Forlonge's  power  to 
enforce  those  rights.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Mr.  For- 
longe's rights,  and  as  little  that  he  was  not  able  to  enforce 
them. 

Mr.  Campbell  quotes  with  evident  glee  another  opinion 
equally  in  his  favour,  and  that  from  an  enemy, — and,  as  it 
happens,  from  a  person  almost  as  great  in  the  world  as  our 
late  Lord  Chancellor,  namely,  from  our  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  But  he  appeals  to  Mr.  Lowe  as  to  an. 
enemy,  and  shows  what  evidence  he  can  adduce  to  support 
his  own  views  even  from  a  foe.  Mr.  Lowe,  when  a  colonist, 
was  supposed  to  be  inimical  to  the  views  of  the  squatters, 
and  disapproved  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1846  and  the 
Order  in  Council  founded  upon  it.  From  an  address  which 
he  made  in  1847,  Mr.  Campbell  quotes  the  following  pas- 
sage : — "  Once  grant  these  leases,  and  beyond  the  settled 
districts  there  will  be  no  land  to  be  sold.  The  lessees  will 
have  a  right  to  hold  these  lands  till  some  one  will  give 
an  acre  tor  them.  These  leases  cannot  be  sold,  mortgaged, 
or  sublet.  Be  the  capabilities  of  these  lands  what  they  may, 
they  are  to  be  sheep-walks  for  ever."    It  was  clearly  Mr, 
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Lowe's  opinion,  when  he  spoke  those  words,  that  the 
squatters  would  be  protected  by  the  Order  in  Council  against 
disturbance  from  purchasers,  and  that  they  would  enjoy  the 
right  of  pre-emption  themselves  if  that  Order  were  made. 
But  the  opinions  held  by  Mr.  Lowe  as  a  poUtician,  and 
expressed  by  Mr.  Roundell  Palmer  as  a  lawyer,  have  been 
of  no  avail.  The  Order  in  Council  was  disregarded,  and 
the  free-selecters  were  let  in  upon  the  lands  of  the  squatters. 

I  doubt  much  whether  it  will  now  be  worth  the  while  of 
any  ordinary  English  reader  to  trouble  himself  with  these 
matters.  The  chief  of  the  lands  of  Victoria  have  settled 
themselves  down  into  the  hands  of  undoubted  owners, — and 
as  to  what  remains,  the  present  law,  though  it  may  be 
arbitrary,  is  clear.  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  associate  squatters 
cannot  now  gain  anything,  and  are  as  little  likely  to  lose 
anything,  by  the  future  doings  of  the  colonial  legislature. 
Lord  Selborne's  opinion  and  Mr.  Lowe's  oratory  are  equally 
inefficacious.  The  thing  is  a  thing  completed.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  completion  without  looking 
back  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished.  In  the 
Australian  colonies  there  is  growing  up  a  rich  landed  aris- 
tocracy, already  surrounding  itself  with  all  the  feelings  which 
attach  to  land  in  the  old  country.  Captain  Macarthur,  with 
his  first  importation  of  sheep,  might  be  said  to  be  the  creator 
of  this  condition  of  things,  were  it  not  that  it  is  a  condition 
peculiarly  conformable  to  the  English  mind  in  general,  so 
that  it  was  in  truth  created  to  hand  before  Captain  Macar- 
thur ever  owned  a  sheep.  It  is  clear  that  such  feelings 
would  be  fostered  and  brought  into  prominence  by  a  pas- 
toral and  therefore  patriarchal  life.  Squatter  added  himself 
to  squatter,  often  suffering  much,  sometimes  going  quite  to 
the  wall,  struggling  frequently  with  untoward  circumstances, 
— with  insufficient  capital,  with  clever  and  greedy  merchants, 
with  insolent  servants,  with  unforeseen  causes  of  decay 
among  his  flocks,  —  sometimes  with  ill-conduct,  idleness, 
profligacy,  and  extravagance  on  his  own  part ;  but  his  lot, 
on  the  whole,  was  a  blessed  lot,  and  he  prospered  marvel- 
Jously.  For  a  while  it  did  seem  as  though  the  whole 
country  would  fall  into  his  hands,  and  that  the  people  of 
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Australia  would  consist  of  squatters  and  their  servants. 
Very  much  has  been  said,  and  is  repeated  from  day  to  day, 
of  what  is  due  to  the  squatters  as  the  pioneers  of  Australian 
civilisation.  I  do  not  think  very  much  of  the  claim.  When 
a  man  encounters  danger  manifestly  for  the  sake  of  others, 
— that  knowledge  may  grow  and  science  progress,  and  the 
world  be  opened  to  new-comers,  as  did  such  men  as  Colum- 
bus and  Cook,  as  rnany  Australian  explorers  did,  as  Living- 
stone was  doing  till  he  died  the  other  day  in  the  doing  of  it, 
— he  is  entitled  to  pubHc  recognition  and  honour.  But  he 
can  hardly  with  justice  put  forward  the  same  claim  because 
he  seeks  fortune  for  himself  in  stormy  paths.  He  probably 
counts  his  chances,  and,  seeing  personal  security  with  ten 
per  cent,  at  home,  with  forty  per  cent,  and  not  improbable 
annihilation  at  the  hands  of  a  savage  at  the  Antipodes, 
chooses  forty  per  cent,  and  the  Antipodes  with  his  eyes 
open.  I  admire  his  courage,  and  applaud  his  decision. 
But  I  cannot  admit  his  claim  as  a  great  public  benefactor, 
because  he  has  thriven  and  others  have  followed  him.  He 
has  his  reward.  It  is  the  reward  which  honest,  energetic 
men  should  seek.  But  I  have  heard  the  Australian  squatter, 
when  discussing  these  matters,  continually  assert  that  he  and 
his  interests  should  be  especially  regarded,  because  he  has 
been  the  pioneer  of  the  country.  He  has  been  the  pioneer 
of  his  own  fortune  ;  and  I  have  been  rejoiced  to  find  how 
often  that  fortune  has  been  noble  and  even  princely. 

The  Order  in  Council,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  was  clearly 
made  in  the  interests  of  the  squatters,  and  was  therefore,  of 
course,  objectionable  to  the  anti-squatting  interests.  In  my 
own  opinion  it  was  not  judicious.  If  followed  to  the  letter 
it  would,  as  Mr.  Lowe  said,  have  barred  the  land  against 
new-comers,  and  have  perpetuated  wool-growing  upon  soil 
adapted  for  purposes  more  beneficial  to  mankind  at  large. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  was  any  just  claim  at  the  time  on 
the  part  of  the  squatters  to  such  favours  as  were  conferred 
upon  them.  The  first  object  of  the  mother  country,  or  of 
those  to  whose  hands  were  confided  for  the  time  the  duty  of 
legislating  for  the  colonies,  was  to  prepare  homes  for  the 
increasing  hordes  of  colonists.   The  wool-growers  had  spread 
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themselves  over  lands  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  and 
which  they  occupied — no  doubt  with  proper  sanction — as 
waste  lands.  Three  acres  to  a  sheep,  which  sheep  would 
produce  annually  about  5^.  worth  of  wool,  may  be  taken  as 
a  fair  statement  of  the  condition  of  their  affairs.  As  long  as 
land  could  be  converted  to  no  better  purpose  it  was  well 
that  it  should  serve  this  purpose.  As  far  as  we  can  see  at 
present,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  lands  of  Australia  can 
be  made  to  serve  no  better  purpose.  It  is  doubtless  a  fact 
that  Australia  first  grew  to  prosperity  by  means  of  wool.  At 
the  present  moment,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  pride  which 
she  feels  in  her  gold-fields,  I  put  more  confidence  in  her 
wool  than  I  do  in  her  gold.  I  look  upon  the  wool-growers 
of  Australia  as  her  aristocracy,  her  gentry,  her  strong  men, 
her  backbone.  But,  in  managing  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
I  do  not  like  the  theory  of  giving  to  those  who  have  got 
much,  and  taking  away  from  those  who  have  got  notking.  If 
in  1847  the  general  welfare  of  the  colonists  demanded  that  the 
lands  of  the  colony  should  be  thrown  open  to  general  sale, 
there  was  certainly  nothing  specially  due  to  the  squatters 
which  should  have  interfered  with  such  a  policy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  system  of  leases  to  the 
squatters  was  quite  compatible  with  a  system  of  free-selec- 
tion and  open  sale,  that  such  a  combination  is  now  the  law, 
with  various  modified  circumstances,  in  the  different  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  and  that  under  it  the  squatters  have  grown 
rich  and  thriven, — unless  when  shut  out  from  success  by  other 
circumstances,  such  as  want  of  capital.  The  free-selecter 
M'ill  not  select  land  serviceable  only  for  pastoral  purposes, 
or  will  ruin  himself  at  once  if  he  do  so.  He  selects  patches 
of  land,  and  leaves  the  wild  boundless  prairies  to  the  squatter. 
No  doubt  in  Victoria  the  land  has  been  bought  up  very  much 
more  extensively  than  in  the  other  colonies  ;  but  the  history 
of  these  sales  proves  two  points,  both  of  which  militate  against 
the  squatter's  plaintive  view  of  the  matter.  It  shows  that  very 
much  of  the  land  was  fit  for  higher  than  pastoral  purposes, 
and  that  therefore  the  adapting  of  it  to  such  higher  purposes 
was  proper.  And  it  shows  also  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
squatters  had  not  been  seriously  damaged,  as  they  them- 
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selves  have  been  the  great  purchasers  of  land  from  one  end 
of  the  colony  to  the  other. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  of  1846,  and  the  Order  in  Council 
of  the  following  year,  were  surely  issued  in  a  spirit  of 
unnecessary  tenderness  for  the  squatter.  The  result  of  this 
tenderness  was  disobedience  to  their  spirit.  The  colony  of 
Victoria,  whether  by  its  governor  or  subsequently  by  its 
own  parliament,  upset  the  Order  in  Council.  Our  great 
English  lawyer  declared  very  plainly  the  strength  of  Mr. 
Forlonge's  undoubted  legal  fights.  But  Mr.  Forlonge  and 
his  brethren  did  not  get  their  legal  rights.  They  only  got 
what  should  have  been  their  rights.  That  such  a  course  has 
in  the  long  run  been  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the  squat- 
ters will  hardly  be  doubted  by  a  looker-on  from  a  distance. 
No  law  can-  render  permanent  injustice  endurable  to  a  com- 
munity. As  it  is  the  squatters  hold  their  own,  and  can  hold 
it  with  a  tight  hand.  The  public  feeling  that  if  thay  have 
had  some  favour  shown  them  they  have  also  had  some  dis- 
favour, gives  them  strength.  Nothing  ruins  so  surely  as 
vininterrupted  and  partial  privileges.  Nothing  strengthens 
so  healthily  as  bearable  wrongs.  The  Victorian  squatter  has 
suffered  no  more  than  parental  scourges. 

But  indeed  the  Victorian  squatter  has  almost  ceased  to 
exist, — for  the  squatter,  properly  so  called,  is  he  who  runs 
his  flocks  upon  crown  lands.  The  Victorian  wool-grower 
has  generally  purchased  his  run  and  owns  it  in  fee, — as  does 
also  the  Victorian  grazier,  who  is  as  great  a  man  as  the  wool- 
grower.  Were  I  to  attempt  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  the  lands  of  the  colony  have  been  purchased,  I  might 
devote  a  volume  to  the  subject,  and  years  to  the  study  of  it 
before  I  could  write  the  volume.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  object  of  the  legislature  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
large  tracts  of  land  by  great  capitalists,  and  to  create  a 
yeomanry  possessing  freeholds.  The  result  has  been  directly 
opposite  to  the  intended  purpose.  The  yeomanry,  such  as 
it  is,  can  hardly  as  yet  be  regarded  as  a  prosperous  people. 
Their  lands  pass  frequently  from  hand  to  hand.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  strong  race  of  territorial  magnates  has 
created  itself,  so  wealthy  and  so  extensive  that  the  political 
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power  of  the  country  is  inefficacious  against  them.  Laws 
have  been  passed  with  the  express  intention  of  keeping  the 
lands  out  of  the  squatters'  hands.  Nevertheless  the  squat- 
ters have  bought  the  lands.  There  have  been  subterfuges, 
chicanery,  bribery,  the  driving  of  many  coaches  through  many 
Acts  of  Parliament.  The  squatters  no  doubt  have  been 
subjected  to  cruel  ill-usage  by  a  tribe  of  land-sharks.  Men 
have  lived  and  made  fortunes  by  threatening  to  bid  for  land 
against  the  squatters,  unless  paid  exorbitantly  for  bidding  on 
their  behalf.  The  poor  squatters  have  bled  at  all  pores.  But 
they  have  had  the  blood  to  give,  and  now  they  own  the  land. 

I  have  said  that  the  lands  of  Victoria  have  been  for  the 
most  part  sold.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
colony  at  large,  and  the  traveller  as  he  travels  through  the 
better-known  and  better-cultivated  parts  of  it, — especially 
those  western  regions  which  were  at  one  time  called  Aus- 
tralia Felix, — will  find  that  he  passes  from  one  property  to 
another,  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  he  will  do  at  home. 
But  Victoria  is  a  large  place,  and  there  is  still  very  much 
land  open  for  purchase  from  the  government.  The  existing 
law  under  which  land  can  be  bought  is  as  follows  : — 

The  intending  purchaser,  having  selected  his  block  of  land, 
which  must  not  exceed  half  a  square  mile,  or  326  acres, 
applies  for  a  licence  to  occupy  it  for  three  years  as  a  tenant 
at  a  rent  of  2s.  an  acre.  The  law  states  that  this  licence, 
may  be  granted  by  the  governor,  but  in  fact  the  power  rests 
with  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  who  is  called  the  Commissioner 
of  Lands.  One  half-year's  rent  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and 
for  the  three  years  he  continues  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  2s.  an 
acre.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years,  provided  the  selecter 
shall  then  have  fenced  his  land  and  have  cultivated  one- 
tenth  of  it,  he  can  become  the  freeholder  by  paying  14s.  an 
acre  down,  or  he  can  continue  to  pay  a  rental  for  seven 
years  at  the  rate  of  2s.  an  acre,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
land  will  be  his.  He  thus,  in  fact,  pays  a  rental  of  2s.  an 
acre  for  ten  years,  and  then  becomes  the  owner  of  the  land 
without  further  purchase-money.  The  terms  are  very  easy, 
and  it  is  certain  that  there  is  still  land  to  be  bought  in 
Victoria  on  those  terms,  which  is  worth  much  more  than 
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the  money  required  for  it.  But  there  are  two  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  free-selecter ; — he  may  not  know  how  to 
choose  his  land,  and,  when  he  has  made  his  choice,  his 
application  may  be  unsuccessful. 

That  many  men  choose  amiss  in  this  colony  and  others 
is  too  true.  They  are  in  a  hurry  for  possession.  They  do 
not  know  the  circumstances  of  the  country  or  district  which 
affect  the  land, — such  as  the  prevalence  of  drought,  the 
prevalence  of  rust  in  the  wheat,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
market,  the  cost  of  labour,  and  the  like.  They  have  no 
friend  capable  of  giving  counsel,  or,  more  probably,  they 
have  a  friend  who  has  some  interest  of  his  own  in  the 
transaction.  One's  heart  bleeds  at  hearing  of  the  unfortunate 
purchases  sometimes  made  by  new-comers,  and  one  thinks 
of  Cairo  and  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  As  to  that  want  of  suc- 
cess in  the  application,  I  feel  that  I  tread  on  somewhat 
delicate  ground  in  alluding  to  it.  One  supposes  naturally 
that  if  the  applicant  comply  with  all  the  required  stipula- 
tions and  have  his  money  in  his  hands,  he  will  be  successful 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Why  not  ?  And  if  he  be  not  so,  on 
what  ground  and  in  whose  bosom  shall  rest  the  decision  of 
granting  this  application  and  refusing  that?  I  must  say 
that  if  there  be  no  other  ground  than  that  of  fitness, — if 
nothing  else  than  the  character  and  means  of  the  applicant 
be  considered  in  granting  and  refusing  these  applications, — 
the  minister  of  the  day  who  happens  to  be  Commissioner  of 
Lands  is  at  the  same  time  the  best  and  the  worst  abused 
man  in  the  colony.  It  is  asserted  everywhere  that  the  sales 
of  land  are  effected  with  direct  reference  to  political  sup- 
port, and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  land  minister  to 
carry  on  his  work  in  the  colony  on  any  other  basis..  This 
system  of  political  corruption,  of  using  the  patronage  and 
discretion  of  the  government  to  bolster  up  the  power  of  the 
government,  from  which  we  are  only  now  emerging  at  home, 
is  in  truth  so  rampant  in  Victoria  that  honest  men, — in  no 
wise  concerned  in  the  matter,  but  who  have  become  used 
to  it  by  daily  observation, — have  learned  to  think  that  it  is 
a  necessary  part  of  government.  Remembering  how  offices 
in  England  were  given  away  in  my  own  time,  how  some 
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are  given  still-  solely  on  the  score  of  political  subserviency, 
I  do  not  feel  justified  in  expressing  great  indignation  at  this 
practice  in  the  colonies.  It  will  doubtless  pass  away.  But 
the  wrongful  exercise  of  patronage  in  a  young  colony  is  a 
much  smaller  fault  than  an  unjust  political  manipulation 
in  the  distribution  of  public  lands. 

It  is  especially  stipulated  by  the  Victorian  land  law  that 
no  one  person,  either  in  his  own  name  or  that  of  another, 
shall  select  and  purchase  above  320  acres, — the  object 
being  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  large  landed  estates. 
But  the  clause  has  been  constantly  set  at  nought.  If  I  buy 
one  section  for  myself,  and  nine  other  adjacent  sections 
through  the  friendly  assistance  of  nine  "  dummies,"  as  they 
are  called,  how  can  a  land  commissioner,  with  a  whole 
colony  on  his  hands,  discern  the  fraud  ?  And  if  I  be  true 
to  the  party  which  have  put  him  into  office,  why  should  he 
wish  to  discern  it  ?  Without  a  doubt  the  squatters  them- 
selves, who  are  loud  against  the  lawlessness  of  Victorian 
legislation,  have  been  the  most  constant  in  evading  the 
laws.  Their  success  makes  it  impossible  for  the  stranger  to 
condole  with  their  wrongs.  At  the  end  of  this  volume,  as 
an  appendix,  will  be  found  a  digest  of  the  present  land  laws 
of  Victoria,  as  far  as  they  refer  to  free-selection.  This 
digest  is  taken  from  MacPhaile's  Australian  Squatting 
Directory. 

They  who  are  still  really  squatters  in  Victoria, — who  run 
their  sheep  on  public  lands,  and  not  on  their  own, — now 
pay  a  pastoral  rent  of  Zd.  a  sheep,  or  £2>3  ^J.  ?>d.  per  thou- 
sand. The  old  rental  as  fixed  by  the  Order  in  Council  in  1 847 
was  ;£2  los.  per  thousand.  The  rental  at  present  paid  is 
four  times  higher  than  that  collected  in  either  of  the  other 
Australian  colonies.  But  the  bulk  of  the  Victorian  wool  is 
grown  by  men  who  own  the  land  which  produces  it. 

I  found  that  the  system  of  landlord  and  tenant — with 
which  we  are  so  familiar  at  home  as  almost  to  have  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  land  cannot  be  occupied  on  any  other 
system — does  prevail  in  certain  parts  of  Victoria.  '  I  visited 
a  district  in  which  large  wheat  farms  were  held  by  tenants, 
and  I  was  told  of  rents  varying  from  $s.  to  15^.  an  acre. 
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But  it  did  not  appear  that  the  tenant-farmers  were  a  pros* 
perous  class,  or  that  the  letting  of  land  was  popular  among 
landowners.  In  some  instances  a  whole  property  is  let  with 
the  stock  upon  it,  and  I  have  heard  of  as  much  as  _;^io,ooo 
a  year  being  paid  for  a  sheep-run  with  the  use  of  the  sheep 
on  it ;  but  in  speaking  of  the  letting  of  land  of  course  I  do 
not  allude  to  such  cases  as  this.  The  small  tenant-farmer 
in  the  colonies  is  seldom  a  man  of  means.  Did  he  possess 
capital  he  would  buy  his  farm.  Not  possessing  capital  he 
cannot  pay  his  rent  when  bad  years  come ; — and  it  almost 
seemed  that,  as  far  as  the  produce  of  wheat  went,  bad  years 
were  as  common  as  good  years  in  Victoria.  The  ground 
produced  enormously, — with  most  generous  vigour,  I  must 
say,  considering  how  little  is  restored  to  it.  But  the  climate 
is  uncertain,  and  the  disease  called  the  rust  is  pernicious. 
One  gentleman,  who  owned  a  large  tract  of  corn-bearing 
land,  assured  me  that  he  much  preferred  selling  portions  of 
his  property,  even  though  the  purchase-money  were  left  on 
mortgage,  to  accepting  a  promise  of  yearly  rent  for  the  use 
of  his  land. 

I  have  said  that  the  public  lands  are  alienated  in  fee  for  a 
rental  of  2s.  an  acre  for  ten  years,  and  that  tenant-farmers 
pay  rents  varying  from  5^.  to  15X.  an  acre, — the  payment  of 
which  for  any  number  of  years  gives,  of  course,  no  title  to 
possession.  It  is  presumed  that  the  reader  will  understand 
that  the  public,  or  crown,  lands  spoken  of  are  uncultivated, 
unfenced,  and  probably  covered  with  timber.  The  farm 
lands  let  for  the  higher  rentals  named  have  been  brought 
into  cultivation,  have  been  farmed,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  bearing  corn. 


CHAPTER  yill. 


IJUJIES  AXD  GENTLEMEN. 

A  WRITER  attempting  to  describe  England,  and  capable  of 
doing  so,  would  fill  those  chapters  ^^^th  the  strongest  interest 
in  which  he  painted  the  \  arious  forms  of  English  country 
life.  He  would  know,  and  he  would  teach  his  readers,  that 
the  English  character,  witli  its  faults  and  virtues,  its  pre- 
judices and  steadfastness,  can  be  better  studied  in  the 
mansions  of  noblemen,  in  country-houses,  in  parsonages,  in 
farms,  and  small  meaningless  to^;\^ls,  than  in  the  great  cities, 
devoted  as  is  London  to  politics  and  gaiety,  or  as  are 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  others  like  them,  to 
manufactures  and  commerce.  I  doubt  whether  this  be  so 
in  any  other  country.  France  has  many  aspects,  but  the 
Parisian  aspect  is  more  French  than  any  other.  Italy  is  to 
be  seen  only  in  her  cities.  In  the  United  States  the  towns 
altogether  overrule  and  subdue  the  country,  so  that  the 
traveller  who  visits  America  under  the  most  f^\-ourable  cir- 
cumstances rarely  sees  aught  of  her  corn-fields  and  pastures, 
except  in  passing  from  one  great  centre  of  population  to 
another.  But  the  visitors  to  England  who  ha\e  not 
sojourned  at  a  country-house,  whether  it  be  squire's,  par- 
son's, or  farmer's,  have  not  seen  the  most  English  phase  of 
the  country. 

The  same  form  and  fashion  of  life  is  repeating  itself  in  the 
Australian  colonies.  The  race  of  farmers,  such  as  are  our 
own  well-to-do  farmers  at  home,  does  not,  indeed,^xist  The 
clergy  are  scattered  at  long  distances,  and  hardly  as  yet  form 
&  distinctive  social  class, — probably  never  will  do  so  as  they 
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do  in  England,  and  in  England  only.  But  the  country 
gentlemen,  almost  all  of  whom  were  originally  squatters, 
have  fixed  their  homes  about  the  colony,  and  have  built 
their  houses, — not  exactly  after  the  English  fashion  in  regard 
to  architecture,  because  the  climate  is  of  a  different  nature, 
— but  with  the  English  appurtenances  of  substantial  comfort, 
with  many  rooms,  with  gardens,  outhouses,  and  lawns,  and 
with  sweeping  roads  leading  through  timbered  parks  to  the 
retired  abode  of  the  rural  magistrate  who  owns  the  property. 
The  visitor  to  Australia,  who  goes  there  under  favourable 
auspices,  will  as  surely  find  himself  pressed  to  make  his 
home  at  such  country  houses,  as  will  the  stranger  in  the 
United  States  be  asked  to  enjoy  the  luxurious  hospitality  of 
her  rich  citizens,  either  in  city  mansions  or  in  suburban 
villas.  And  such  a  one,  if  he  have  time  on  his  hands,  and 
can  dally  with  weeks  in  idleness,  may  pass  from  station  to 
station, — from  one  gentleman's  house  to  another, — till  he 
will  hardly  know  who  has  sent  him  on,  or  on  what  ground 
he  bases  his  claim  to  the  hospitality  of  his  new  friends. 

There  is  perhaps  more  of  this  in  Victoria  than  in  the 
other  colonies,  because  the  country  gentlemen  have  more 
thoroughly  established  their  fortunes  there  than  elsewhere ; 
but  the  same  feeling  prevails  throughout  Australia,  and  the 
same  mode  of  life.  They  who  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tree, — or, 
in  other  words,  the  gentry,  if  I  may  use  a  phrase  which  is 
somewhat  invidious,  but  which  will  be  better  understood 
than  any  other, — seek  to  establish  country  houses  for  them- 
selves ;  and  homesteads  of  this  class  have  sprung  up  with 
incredible  rapidity.  Nothing,  I  think,  so  clearly  declares 
the  wealth  of  the  colony — which  is  not  yet  forty  years  old — 
as  the  solidity  of  her  country  life.  When  the  stranger  asks 
whence  came  these  country  gentlemen,  whom  he  sees  occa- 
sionally at  the  clubs  and  dinner-tables  in  Melbourne,  exactly 
as  he  finds  those  in  England  up  in  London  during  the  winter 
frosts,  or  in  the  month  of  May,  he  is  invariably  told  that  they 
or  their  fathers  made  their  own  fortunes.  This  man  and 
that  and  tjie  other  came  over  perhaps  from  Tasmania,  in  the 
jarly  days,  joint  owners  of  a  small  flock  of  sheep.  They 
^eneraXly  claim  to  have  suffered  every  adversity  with  which 
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Providence  and  unjust  legislators  could  inflict  a  wretched 
victim ;  and,  as  the  result,  each  owns  so  many  thousand 
horned  cattle,  so  many  tens  of  thousand  sheep,  so  many 
square  miles  of  country,  and  so  many  thousands  a  year. 
Most  of  them  have,  I  think,  originally  come  out  of  Scotland. 
When  you  hear  an  absent  acquaintance  spoken  of  as  "Mac," 
you  will  not  at  all  know  who  is  meant,  but  you  may  safely 
conclude  that  it  is  some  prosperous  individual.  Some  were 
butchers,  drovers,  or  shepherds  themselves  but  a  few  years 
since.  But  they  now  form  an  established  aristocracy,  with 
very  conservative  feelings,  and  are  quickly  becoming  as  firm 
a  country  party  as  that  which  is  formed  by  our  squirearchy 
at  home. 

I  have  spoken  of  country  life  in  New  South  Wales 
without  reserve,  because  the  small  establishment  which  I 
described  belongs  to  my  own  son.  In  Victoria  I  visited 
many  houses  of  infinitely  greater  pretension,  but  I  fear  to 
speak  of  any  one  in  particular  lest  I  should  commit  that 
great  sin, — not  always  avoided  as  scrupulously  as  it  should 
be  by  travelling  authors, — of  putting  some  kind  host  into  a 
book,  with  his  wife,  family,  kitchen  and  cellars.  And  yet, 
if  it  be  possible,  I  would  fain  let  Enghsh  readers  know  what 
these  houses  are,  and  of  what  nature  is  the  life  contained  in 
them.  They  are  generally  less  remote  from  towns  than  are 
the  habitations  of  squatters  in  the  other  colonies, — the  towns 
being  more  numerous,  and  the  roads  more  formed.  The 
buildings  themselves  are  generally  of  two  stories, — always 
having  the  tropical  addition  of  a  verandah,  but  not  erected 
in  that  straggling,  many-roofed,  one-storied  fashion  which  is 
common  to  tropical  and  semi-tropical  countries.  I  like 
those  straggling  many-roofed  nests  of  cottages  which  are 
common  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  They 
betoken  a  gradually  increasing  prosperity.  The  squatter 
builds  first  a  wooden  hut  which  ultimately  becomes  his 
kitchen,  then  a  wooden  sitting-room  and  bedroom  near  to 
it  j  then  a  bigger  sitting-room  with  two  small  bedrooms,  still 
of  wood, — and  so  on.  But  when  he  has  reahsed»to  himself 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  rich  man  he  rushes  into  brick  and 
mortar  or  stone,  and  erects  a  European  country  house, — 
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with  the  addition  of  a  wide  verandah.  This  has  been  done 
now  very  generally  by  the  landowners  of  Victoria.  But  still 
the  place  has  rarely  all  the  finished  comfort,  the  easy  grace, 
coming  from  long  habit,  which  belong  to  our  country  seats 
at  home.  There  is  a  roughness  and  a  heaviness  about  it,  a 
want  of  completion  about  the  gardens,  of  neatness  about  the 
paths,  and  of  close-shorn  trimness  about  the  plots  and  lawns, 
which  strikes  the  beholder  at  once,  and  declares  that  though 
the  likeness  be  there,  it  exists  with  a  difference. 

This  difference  is  caused  chiefly  by  the  dearness  of 
labour,  a  fact  which  influences  not  only  the  outside  of  the 
Victorian  gentleman's  house,  but  also  every  part  of  his 
establishment.  Let  his  means  be  what  they  may,  he  never 
has  the  retinue  of  servants  which  is  to  be  found  in  an 
ordinary  English  household.  The  high  rate  of  wages  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  persons  to  accept  these  high  rates 
for  any  considerable  number  of  months  together,  cause  even 
the  wealthy  to  dispense  with  much  of  that  attendance  which 
is  often  considered  indispensable  at  home  even  among 
families  that  are  not  wealthy.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
luxuries  are  common  among  Australian  families,  which  few 
among  us  can  enjoy  without  stint.  He  who  has  a  carriage 
and  horses  at  home  is  supposed  to  be  a  rich  man.  If  a 
gentleman  have  daughters  fond  of  riding,  he  will  perhaps 
have  one  horse  for  two  girls.  Young  men  can  hardly  hunt 
unless  their  fathers  be  wealthy.  But  horses  on  an  Australian 
station  are  as  common  as  blackberries  on  English  hedges, 
and  the  possession  of  a  carriage  and  pair  of  horses  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  course  as  tlie  possession  of  a  pair  of  boots. 
But  horses  are  cheap  and  servants  are  dear  in  Victoria. 

I  have  spoken  of  sweeping  roads  through  timbered  parks. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  conceived  that  I  speak  of  parks 
such  as  those  which  are  the  glory  of  our  English  magnates. 
The  Austrahan  park  is  hitherto  much  as  nature  fashioned  it. 
The  trees  are  the  gum-trees  which  the  present  resident  or 
his  father  found  there  when  he  first  drove  his  sheep  on  the 
pastures  which  had  never  yet  known  the  foot  of  a  white 
man.  The  grasses  round  his  house  he  may  gradually  have 
changed,  and  have  extirpated  those  indigenous  to  the  soil 
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by  the  use  of  English  seeds.  The  road  will  probably  be 
somewhat  rough,  and  the  fences  which  divide  the  paddocks 
still  rougher.  He  is  now  a  rich  man,  but  he  is  rich  because 
in  all  his  expenditure  he  has  thought  more  of  a  return  for 
his  capital  than  of  the  adornment  of  his  place.  He  cal]^  his 
park  a  paddock,  and  he  has  thought  only  of  the  welfare  of 
his  stock.  But,  nevertheless,  there  is  that  beauty  about  it 
which  trees  and  grass,  with  the  sky  above  them,  always 
produce.  And  the  territory  is  large  and  spacious,  and  all 
the  magnificence  of  ownership  is  there.  The  man  drives 
for  miles  through  his  own  land.  He  has  fortified  himself 
on  all  sides  against  free-selecters.  All  those  who  frequent 
the  place  are  his  servants  or  his  guests,  and  of  every  stranger 
whom  he  may  see  within  miles  of  his  house  he  is  entitled  to 
ask  why  he  is  there.  He  exercises  a  wide  hospitality  to  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  and  he  is  an  aristocrat. 

I  imagine  that  the  life  of  the  Victorian  landowner  is  very 
much  as  was  that  of  the  English  country  gentleman  a  cen- 
tury or  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  In  those  days  roads  in 
England  were  very  bad,  so  that  it  was  a  work  of  trouble  to 
get  from  one  house  to  another,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 
Country  houses  of  pretension  were  not  numerous  as  they 
are  now,  and  they  who  owned  the  halls  and  granges  scat- 
tered through  the  counties  rarely  moved  from  their  homes. 
There  was  great  plenty,  but  of  that  finished  luxury  which  is 
now  as  common  in  the  country  as  in  the  capital,  there  was 
but  little.  Roast  beef — or  in  winter  powdered  beef — and 
October  ale  were  the  fare.  The  men  were  fond  of  sport, 
but  they  did  not  go  far  afield  for  it  as  they  do  now,  hunting 
in  the  shires,  shooting  on  the  moors,  and  fishing  on  all  lakes 
and  rivers.  They  shot  over  their  own  lands,  and  hunted 
over  their  own  land  and  that  of  a  few  neighbours  who  would 
join  them.  The  ladies  stayed  at  home  and  looked  after  the 
house,  and  much  that  is  now  trusted  to  domestics  and 
stewards  was  done  by  the  mistress  and  her  daughters,  or  by 
the  master  and  his  sons.  The  owners  of  these  country 
houses  were  Tories,  aristocrats,  proud  gentlemen ;  but 
they  were  not  fine  gentlemen,  nor,  for  the  most  part,  were 
they  gentlemen  of  fine  tastes  in  art  or  literature.    We  know 
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them  very  well  from  plays  and  novels, — and  know  something 
of  them  too  from  history,  as  history  has  of  late  been  written. 
The  ladies'  dresses,  the  books,  the  equipages,  the  wines,  the 
kitchens,  which  are  now  found  in  English  country  houses, 
wer«  in  those  days  known  only  in  the  metropolis,  or  at  the 
castle  of  some  almost  royal  nobleman.  As  were  country 
houses  and  country  life  then  in  England,  plentiful,  proud, 
prejudiced,  given  to  hospitality,  impatient  of  contradiction, 
not  highly  lettered,  healthy,  industrious,  careful  of  the  main 
chance,  thoughtful  of  the  future,  and,  above  all,  conscious — 
perhaps  a  little  too  conscious — of  their  own  importance,  so 
now  is  the  house  and  so  is  the  hfe  of  the  country  gentleman 
in  Australia.  And  as  Justice  Shallow  in  times  still  farther 
distant  was  ever  anxious  as  to  the  price  of  a  good  yoke  of 
bullocks  or  a  score  of  ewes,  so  does  the  Australian  coun  try 
gentleman  never  omit  his  solicitude  concerning  those  things 
which  have  made  him  what  he  is.  The  value  of  beef  in  the 
Melbourne  market,  and  of  wool  at  London,  are  continually 
in  his  thoughts,  and  as  continually  on  his  tongue,  even 
though  he  may  have  reached  that  stage  of  prosperity  which 
cannot  be  much  affected  by  the  transient  rise  or  fall  of 
prices.  He  has  not  at  any  rate  reached  that  condition, — be 
it  good  or  bad, — which  enables  the  English  country  gentle- 
man to  drop  all  outward  show  of  solicitude  for  the  trade  in 
which  he  is  embarked,  the  trade  namely  of  living  upon  his 
land,  and.  to  pursue  the  unruffled  tenor  of  his  way  as  though 
all  good  things  came  to  him  and  were  sure  to  come  to  him 
like  manna  from  heaven.  The  Victorian  wool-grower  or 
grazier  will  be  sure  to  tell  you,  if  you  visit  him  in  his  own 
home,  what  has  been  his  produce  of  wool,  and  what  prices 
he  has  realised  for  it, — and  will  take  you  to  his  washpool,  if 
he  wash  his  sheep  before  shearing,  and  to  his  wool-shed ;  or 
he  will  show  you  his  Durhams  and  Herefords,  and  boast 
how  he  has  led  the  markets.  Out  of  the  full  heart  the 
mouth  speaks.  He  has  made  himself  what  he  is  by  his 
sheep  and  his  oxen,  and  the  sheep  and  the  oxen  are  still  dear 
to  him.  His  grandson  or  great-grandson  will  probably  be  as 
outwardly  indifferent  as  an  English  country  gentleman,  who 
is  no  more  given  to  talk  of  his  reL.iS  than  a  banker  is  of  his 
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profits,  and  who  is  concerned  wholly,  perhaps  with  his 
hounds,  perhaps  with  his  library,  perhaps  with  his  politics, 
or  perhaps  with  his  cook. 

Out-of-door  sports  do  not  form  so  prominent  a  part  of 
country  life  in  the  colonies  us  they  do  at  home,  partly 
because  there  are  not  so  many  idle  men,  and  partly  because 
there  has  not  been  as  yet  so  great  an  expenditure  of  money 
with  the  view  of  creating  sport.  As  years  pass  on  both 
these  causes  will  vanish.  The  idle  men  will  be  forthcoming, 
and  game,  brought  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
will  be  naturalised  in  the  country.  Hares  in  Victoria  will 
be,  I  hope,  not  quite  so  plentiful  as  rabbits.  There  are 
deer  already  in  the  country,  and  they  will  soon  abound  with 
that  prolific  increase  which  seems  to  attend  all  animals 
brought  from  the  old  country  to  these  colonies.  Duck- 
shooting  is  much  practised,  and  ducks  abound.  Pheasants 
are  already  more  common  in  parts  of  New  Zealand  than  in 
England,  though  not  so  plentiful,  and  will  probably  become 
equally  common  in  Tasmania  and  Victoria.  I  despair, 
however,  of  fox-hunting.  I  think  it  improbable  that  that 
most  anomalous,  most  irrational,  most  exciting,  most  de- 
lightful, and  most  beneficent  sport  should  thrive  elsewhere 
on  the  world's  surface  than  in  the  British  Isles.  None  but 
the  British  and  Irish  farmer  will  bear  the  invasion  of  a 
troop  of  horsemen.  None  but  the  British  or  Irish  sportsman 
can  have  that  tenderness  in  preserving  and  that  stern  perse- 
verance in  killing  a  little  vermin,  which  fox-hunting  re- 
quires. None  but  a  British  or  an  Irish  gentleman  can 
expend  thousands  in  furnishing  amusement  for  an  entire 
county. 

The  fault  of  a  country  home  in  the  Australian  colonies  is 
that  it  furnishes  but  little  employment,  and  that  its  ordinary 
life  seems  to  be  antagonistic  to  industry,  at  any  rate  on  the 
part  of  the  visitor.  The  master  of  the  house  is  or  is  not 
the  working  manager  of  his  property.  If  he  be  so,  his 
time  is  fully  occupied.  He  is  on  horseback  before  break- 
fast, and  seems  never  to  slacken  his  labours  till  the  evening 
dews  have  long  fallen.  The  exclusive  care  of  a  large  flock 
of  sheep, — which  includes  breeding,  feeding,  doctoring, 
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shearing,  selling  and  buying,  together  with  the  hiring,  feed- 
ing, inspection,  and  payment  of  a  great  number  of  by  no 
means  subservient  workmen, — taxes  a  man's  energies  to  the 
utmost.  Cattle  probably  impose  less  labour,  but  a  man 
will  have  his  hands  fairly  full  who  owns  three  or  four  thou- 
sand head  of  cattle,  who  breeds  them  by  his  own  judgment, 
and  himself  selects  them  for  market.  But  very  many 
squatters  and  graziers  really  manage  their  properties  by 
deputy.  Serviceable  men  have  grown  up  in  their  employ- 
ment, and  as  years  creep  on  the  real  work  of  the  run  is 
allowed  to  fall  from  their  own  hands  into  those  of  superin- 
tendents and  overseers.  Then  the  country  gentleman, 
though  he  still  talks  of  "  a  score  of  ewes  "  as  did  Justice 
Shallow,  becomes  an  idle  man.  He  comes  down  to  break- 
fast at  nine,  and  is  impatient  for  his  dinner  before  six, 
thinking  that  the  clock  must  be  losing  time.  The  ladies  no 
doubt  look  after  their  houses,  order  lunch  and  dinner,  and 
superintend  the  servants.  But  they  seem  to  be  insufficiently 
provided  with  occupations  over  and  above  these.  There  is 
a  piano  in  every  house.  There  are  always  books, — enough 
for  reading,  though  not  enough  for  literary  luxury.  There 
may  be  croquet  out  of  doors.  There  are  horses  to  ride ; 
and  there  is  the  unlimited  bush,  with  its  magpies,  its  laugh- 
ing jackasses,  and  its  bell-birds,  if  you  be  good  at  walking. 
But  there  is  no  provision  made  for  the  passing  of  time. 
There  is  no  period  of  the  day  at  which  books  fall  naturally 
into  the  hands  of  men  and  women.  Loitering  is  common, 
and  the  hours  too  often  become  foes  instead  of  friends. 
This  is  specially  the  case  during  the  long  evenings.  I 
fancy  that  the  same  fault  might  have  been  found  with 
country  houses  in  England  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago. 

Eating  and  drinking  occupy  so  many  of  our  thoughts, 
and  contribute  so  much  to  the  excitement  and  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  life,  that  I  feel  myself  bound  to  say  something  of 
the  Victorian  country  gentleman's  taste.  No  table  more 
plentiful  or  more  hospitable  was  ever  spread.  Its  chief " 
distinctive  feature  is  the  similarity  of  the  meals.  The 
breakfast  is  nearly  as  substantial  as  the  lunch  and  dinner, 
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and  between  the  lunch  and  dinner  it  was  long  before  I  could 
find  out  any  difference.  Two  or  three  hot  joints  of  meat 
and  four  or  five  dishes  of  vegetables,  wine-decanters,  and 
not  uncommonly  a  teapot,  are  common  to  both  of  them. 
As  regarded  the  time  allowed,  or  the  appetite,  or  that  addi- 
tion to  appetite  which  greediness  furnishes  throughout  the 
world,  I  could  not  ascertain  that  there  was  any  distinction 
between  the  two.  With  us  at  home  the  cook  never  exerts 
herself, — or  himself, — for  lunch,  and  is  not  indeed  expected 
to  do  so.  The  Victorian  cook  is  equally  awake  all  the  day 
long.  At  last  I  perceived  that  at  luncheon  there  would 
never  be  more  than  two  puddings.  At  dinner  the  number 
was  not  limited.  As  a  rule,  gentlemen  in  the  colonies  do 
not  sit  long  over  their  wine;  and,  as  a  rule,  also, — and 
rules,  of  course,  have  their  exceptions, — the  wine  is  not 
worth  a  long  sitting. 

But  these  little  details  of  which  I  have  spoken  do  but 
form  the  outside  skin  of  society,  whereas  the  bones,  the 
muscles,  the  blood,  and  the  flesh  consist  of  the  people  them- 
selves. Whether  men  and  women  dine  at  five  or  at  seven, 
whether  they  drive  out  regularly  or  irregularly,  whether  they 
hunt  foxes  or  kangaroos,  drink  bad  wine  or  good,  matters 
little,  in  regard  to  social  delights,  in  comparison  with  the 
character,  the  manners,  and  the  gifts  of  the  men  and  women 
themselves.  In  describing  Victorians  of  the  upper  classes, 
and  of  the  two  sexes,  I  would  say  that  both  in  their  defects 
and  their  excellences  they  approach  nearer  to  the  American 
than  to  the  British  type.  And  in  this  respect  the  Victorian 
is  distinct  from  the  colonist  of  New  South  Wales,  who 
retains  more  of  the  John-Bull  attributes  of  the  mother 
country  than  his  younger  and  more  energetic  brother  in  the 
South.  This  is  visible,  I  think,  quite  as  much  in  the 
women  as  in  the  men.  I  am  speaking  now  especially  of 
those  women  whom  on  account  of  their  education  and  posi- 
tion we  should  class  as  ladies  ;  but  the  remark  is  equally 
true  to  all  ranks  of  society.  The  maidservant  in  Victoria 
has  the  perjness,  the  independence,  the  mode  of  asserting 
by  her  manner  that  though  she  brings  you  up  your  hot 
water,  she  is  just  as  good  as  you, — and  a  good  deal  better 
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if  she  be  younger, — which  is  common  to  the  American 
"  helps."  But  in  Victoria,  as  in  the  States,  the  offensiveness 
of  this — for  to  us  who  are  old-fashioned  it  is  in  a  certain 
degree  offensive — is  compensated  by  a  certain  intelligence 
and  instinctive  good-sense  which  convinces  the  observer 
that  however  much  he  may  suffer,  however  heavily  the  young 
woman  may  tread  upon  his  toes,  she  herself  has  a  good 
time  in  the  world.  She  is  not  degraded  in  her  own  estima- 
tion by  her  own  employment,  and  has  no  idea  of  being 
humble  because  she  brings  you  hot  water.  And  when  we 
consider  that  the  young  woman  serves  us  for  her  own  pur- 
poses, and  not  for  ours,  we  cannot  rationally  condemn  her. 
The  spirit  which  has  made  this  bearing  so  common  in  the 
United  States, — where  indeed  it  is  hardly  so  universal  no^f 
as  it  used  to  be, — has  grown  in  Victoria  and  has  permeated 
all  classes.  One  has  to  look  very  closely  before  one  can 
track  it  out  and  trace  it  to  be  the  same  in  the  elegantly 
equipped  daughter  of  the  millionaire  who  leads  the  fashion 
in  Melbourne  and  in  the  little  housemaid ;  but  it  is  the 
same.  The  self-dependence,  the  early  intelligence,  the 
absence  of  reverence,  the  contempt  for  all  weakness, — even 
feminine  weakness, — the  indifference  to  the  claims  of  age, 
the  bold  self-assertion,  have  sprung  both  in  the  one  class 
and  in  the  other  from  the  rapidity  with  which  success  in  life 
has  been  gained.  The  class  of  which  I  am  now  specially 
speaking  is  an  aristocrat  class  ;  but  it  is  an  aristocracy  o{ 
yesterday ;  and  the  creation  of  such  an  aristocracy  does 
away- with  reverence  and  puts  audacity  in  its  place.  The 
young  housemaid  does  not  shake  in  her  shoes  before  you 
because  you  have  0,000  a  year,  and  the  young  lady  has 
ao  special  respect  for  you  because  you  are  her  father's  old 
friend.  Her  father  and  her  father's  friends  have  had  their 
time.  It  is  her  time  now.  It  is  for  her  to  stand  in  the 
middle  and  for  them  to  range  themselves  on  one  side.  She 
udll  do  her  duty  by  her  father  and  mother, — but  she  does  it 
as  a  superior  person  attending  on  those  who  are  inferior. 
To  her  grandfather  and  her  grandmother  she  alludes  as  poor 
things  of  the  past,  to  whom  much  tenderness  is  due.  But 
the  attention  is  paid  after  a  fashion  which  seaKis  to  imply 
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that  old  folk,  in  the  arrangements  of  life,  should  not  inter- 
fere with  their  betters  who  are  young.  Luckily  for  fathers 
and  grandfathers  in  Victoria  the  power  of  the  purse  remains 
with  them,  otherwise  they  would  I  fear  be  ciphers  in  the 
houses  that  were  once  their  own.  The  AustraHan  girls  and 
young  married  women  are  not  cruel,  false,  or  avaricious,  and 
I  will  not  call  them  Gonerils  and  Regans  ;  but  I  have  seen 
old  men  who  have  put  me  in  mind  of  Lear. 

There  is  a  manifest  difference  between  women  who  have 
come  out  from  England  and  those  who  are  "  colonial-born," 
which  is  not  at  all  points  in  favour  of  the  former.  If  we 
are  to  take  personal  appearance  as  the  good  thing  most  in 
request  by  the  female  sex,  I  think  that  the  girls  born  in  the 
colony  have  the  pre-eminence.  As  a  rule  they  are  very 
pretty,  having  delicate  sweet  complexions  and  fine  forms. 
They  grow  quickly,  and  are  women  two  years  earlier  in  life 
than  are  our  girls, — and  consequently  are  old  women  some 
five  years  sooner.  They  are  bright  and  quick,  hardly  as  yet 
thoroughly  educated,  as  the  means  of  thorough  education 
for  women  do  not  grow  up  in  a  new  country  very  readily ; 
but  they  have  all  achieved  a  certain  amount  of  information 
which  they  have  at  their  fingers'  ends.  They  never  appear 
to  be  stupid  or  ignorant, — because  they  are  never  bashful 
or  diffident.  We  do  not  criticise  very  accurately  the  law  as 
laid  down  to  us  by  a  pretty  woman, — being  thankful  for  any 
law  from  bright  eyes  and  ruby  lips.  Sometimes  at  home 
we  can  get  no  law,  no  opinion,  no  rapid  outflow  of  sweet- 
sounding  words, — because  some  modest  sense  of  the  weak- 
ness of  feminine  youth  restrains  the  speech.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  even  at  home  this  failing  is  less 
general  than  it  used  to  be. 

Women,  all  the  world  over,  are  entitled  to  everything 
that  chivalry  can  give  them.  They  should  sit  while  men 
stand.  They  should  be  served  while  men  wait.  Men 
should  be  silent  while  they  speak.  They  should  be  praised, 
— even  without  desert.  They  should  be  courted, — even 
when  having  neither  wit  nor  beauty.  They  should  be 
worshipped, — even  without  love.  They  should  be  kept 
harmless  while  men  suffer.    They  should  be  kept  warn) 
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while  men  are  cold.  They  should  be  kept  safe  while  men 
are  in  danger.  They  should  be  enabled  to  live  while  men 
die  in  their  defence.  All  this  chivalry  should  do  for  women, 
and  should  do  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  there  is  a  reason 
for  this  deference.  One  human  being  does  not  render  all 
these  services  to  another, — who  cannot  be  more  than  his 
equal  before  God, — without  a  cause.  A  man  will  serve  a 
woman,  will  suffer  for  her, — if  it  come  to  that  will  die  for 
her, — because  she  is  weaker  than  he  and  needs  protection. 
Let  her  show  herself  to  be  as  strong,  let  her  prove  by  her 
prowess  and  hardihood  that  the  old  idea  of  her  comparative 
weakness  has  been  an  error  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
very  idea  of  chivalry,  though  it  may  live  for  awhile  by  the 
strength  of  custom,  must  perish  and  die  out  of  men's  hearts. 
I  have  often  felt  this  in  listening  to  the  bold  self-assertion 
of  American  women, — not  without  a  doubt  whether  chivalry 
was  needed  for  the  protection  of  beings  so  excellent  in 
their  own  gifts,  so  superabundant  in  their  own  strength. 
And  the  same  thought  has  crept  over  me  when  I  have  been 
among  the  ladies  of  Victoria.  No  doubt  they  demand  all 
that  chivalry  can  give  them.  No  ladies  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted  are  more  determined  to  enforce  their  rights  in 
that  direction.  But  they  make  their  claim  with  arms  in 
their  hands, — at  the  very  point  of  the  bodkin.  Stand  aside 
that  I  may  pass  on.  Be  silent  that  I  may  speak.  Lay 
your  coat  down  upon  the  mud  and  perish  in  the 
cold,  lest  my  silken  slippers  be  soiled  in  the  mire.  Be 
wounded  that  I  may  be  whole.  Die,  that  I  may  live.  And 
for  the  nonce  they  are  obeyed.  That  strength  of  custom 
still  prevails,  and  women  in  Victoria  enjoy  for  a  while  all 
that  weakness  gives,  and  all  that  strength  gives  also.  But 
this,  I  think,  can  only  be  for  a  day.  They  must  choose 
between  the  two,  not  only  in  Victoria  but  elsewhere.  As 
long  as  they  will  put  up  with  that  which  is  theirs  on  the 
score  of  feminine  weakness,  they  are  safe.  There  is  no 
tendency  on  the  part  of  men  to  lessen  their  privileges. 
Whether  they  can  make  good  their  position  in  the  other 
direction  may  be  doubtful.  I  feel  sure  that  they  cannot 
long  have  both,  and  I  think  it  unfair  that  they  should 
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make  such  demand.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  are  to 
come  after  me, — both  men  and  women, — I  hope  that  there 
may  be  no  change  in  the  old-estabHshed  fashion. 

I  write  these  words  in  fear  and  trembling,  lest  the  ladies 
of  Victoria  should  condemn  my  book,  and  set  me  down  as 
one  who  had  accepted  and  betrayed  hospitality.  Let  them 
remember  all  that  I  have  conceded  to  them.  They  are 
lovely,  bright,  quick-witted,  and  successful.  If,  having  said 
so  much  on  their  behalf,  I  venture  to  add  a  few  words  of 
counsel,  they  should  remember  that  unqualified  praise  is 
always  egregious  flattery. 

In  speaking  of  men  I  can  venture  to  use  my  pen  with 
greater  courage,  and  to  say  what  I  have  to  say  without 
bating  my  breath.  To  their  censure  I  can  be  deaf,  and 
callous  to  their  displeasure.  The  Victorian  old  man  hardly 
as  yet  exists.  Among  those  who  are  near  the  top  of  the 
tree  it  is  rare  to  find  even  those  who  have  been  born  in  the 
other  colonies.  The  men  who  have  hitherto  prospered  best 
in  Australia  are  they  who  came  young  from  the  old  country, 
without  much  money,  with  great  energy,  and  with  a  strong 
conviction  that  fortune  was  to  be  made  by  industry, 
sobriety,  and  patience.  These  men  succeeded,  and  they  or 
their  descendants  are  now  the  landed  gentry  of  the  country. 
Some  are  dead,  and  their  places  are  filled  by  their  sons. 
Some  are  tottering  in  old  age,  and  their  work  is  carried  on 
by  their  sons.  But  there  are  enough  of  them  still  left  in 
hale  strength  to  give  a  tone  to  the  entire  colony.  They 
smack  of  England, — or  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  as  the  case 
may  be, — and  are  very  different  in  their  manners  from  those 
younger  than  themselves,  who  have  been  born  in  Australia. 
There  are  of  course  many,  still  young,  who  have  come  out 
from  England, — so  many  that  they  suffice  to  give  a  tone  to 
the  whole  social  life  of  the  colony.  But  every  year  this 
becomes  less  so  than  it  was  the  year  before,  and  the  time 
will  soon  come  in  which  the  colonial  will  be  stronger  than 
the  home  flavour.  It  is  of  interest  to  inquire  whether  the 
race  will  deteriorate  or  become  stronger  by  the  change. 

Dividing  the  population  into  two  classes, — which,  in 
order  that  I  may  be  understood,  I  will  call  the  upper  and 
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the  lower  class, — I  speak  now  of  that  which  is  by  far  the 
less  important  as  being  the  less  numerous.  As  regards  the 
masses  of  the  men  who  earn  their  bread  by  their  manual 
labour  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  born  colonist  is 
superior  to  the  emigrant  colonist, — any  more  than  I  have 
that  the  emigrant  is  superior  to  his  weaker  brother  whom  he 
leaves  behind  him.  The  best  of  our  workmen  go  from  us, 
and  produce  a  race  superior  to  themselves.  The  labourer 
born  in  the  colonies  is  better  educated  than  the  man  who 
has  come  from  the  old  country,  and  is  very  much  more 
sober.  He  is  better  fed  than  the  labourer  at  home,  better 
housed,  better  clothed,  and  is  therefore  more  of  a  man.  I 
think  that  any  observer  seeing  the  artisans  in  an  Australian 
town,  the  miners  on  an  Australian  gold-field,  or  the  shearers 
in  an  Australian  wool-shed,  would  come  to  this  conclusion, 
— and  would  feel  that  no  workman  should  remain  at  home 
who  can  make  himself  master  of  a  passage  to  the  colonies. 
I  cannot  speak  with  the  same  confidence  of  those  who  are 
born  to  positions  which  we  regard  as  higher  than  those  of  a 
daily  workman.  The  young  Australian-born  "gentleman" 
has  certain  points  in  his  favour.  He  who  goes  out  from 
England  belonging  to  that  class  has  not  uncommonly  been 
sent  there  because  he  has  not  hitherto  done  very  well  at 
home.  I  have  said  that  the  best  of  our  labourers  emigrate  ; 
but  we  certainly  do  not  send  to  the  colonies  the  best  of  our 
youth  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  our  most  learned  young 
lawyers,  our  cleverest  engineers,  or  the  most  promising  sons 
of  our  merchants  and  tradespeople.  The  young  colonial 
scion  is  not  called  on  to  compete  with  the  elite  of  the  youth 
of  the  mother  country.  But  in  the  competition  to  which  he 
is  called,  he  hardly  as  yet  holds  his  own.  He  rarely  runs 
into  bad  vices.  He  does  not  drink,  or  gamble,  or  go 
utterly  to  the  dogs.  But  he  is  too  often  listless,  unenergetic, 
vain,  and  boastful.  Up  to  a  certain  age,  that  of  advanced 
boyhood,  he  is  generally  clever,  quick  at  learning  what  he 
does  learn,  and  very  often  superior  in  general  information 
to  a  boy  from  Harrow  or  frorri  Winchester.  He  has  more 
to  say  for  himself,  is  less  addicted  to  mere  boyish  amuse- 
ments, and  comes  out  as  a  man  at  an  earlier  age.    But  he 
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has  that  fault  which  belongs  to  all  produce  of  field  and 
garden  which  grows  ripe  too  quickly.  When  Clara  in 
"  Philip  van  Artevelde "  boasted  that  she,  being  of  the 
softer  sex,  was  privileged  to  grow  ripe  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  wall,  she  had  probably  not  yet  learned  that  the  fruit 
which  hangs  through  the  autumn  has  the  finer  flavour,  and 
can  be  kept  till  the  end  of  winter.  The  colonial  young 
man — a  young  man  while  he  still  should  be  a  boy — hardly 
keeps  the  promise  of  his  early  years,  and  seems  to  lack 
something  of  that  energy  which  grows  up  among  us  during 
the  protracted  years  of  our  juvenility.  • 

It  is  common  to  hear  this  discussed  in  the  colonies  them- 
selves,— where  the  old  swans  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
look  upon  their  cygnets  as  goslings.  It  is  acknowledged, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  boy  grows  out  of  boyhood  earlier  than 
he  does  in  the  old  country.  It  is  common  to  attribute  the 
change  to  the  climate ;  and  there  certainly  is  apparent 
ground  for  doing  so,  as  we  know  that  puberty  is  attained 
earlier  in  warm  than  in  cold  countries.  I  do  not,  however, 
believe  that  the  climate  is  accountable  for  the  great  differ- 
ence which  exists, — especially  as  there  is  another  cause  in 
operation  which  must,  I  think,  have  produced  it  without 
other  cause.  Hitherto  the  education  of  youths  in  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  has  been  quick,  perfunctory,  and  perhaps 
superficial.  That  it  should  have  been  of  this  kind,  is  so 
natural, — that  it  should  gradually  cease  to  be  open  to  such 
censure  as  the  modes  of  education  are  improved,  is  again  so 
natural, — that  we  maybe  justified  in  looking  for  the  decrease 
and  gradual  cessation  of  an  evil  so  caused,  whereas,  were  it 
attributable  to  the  climate,  any  remedy  for  it  would  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  energy  and  wisdom.  We  are  apt, 
in  the  old  country,  to  complain  bitterly  of  the  years  which 
are  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  limited  knowledge  very  im- 
perfectly mastered.  At  eighteen  or  nineteen  our  boys, 
though  they  have  been  at  school  for  the  last  ten  years,  do 
not  speak  Latin,  do  not  read  Greek  fluently,  bungle  in  their 
French,  and  are  novices  at  mathematics.  But  during  the 
whole  time  they  have  been  learning  much  which  cannot  be 
put  into  any  examination  paper,  and  which  they  cannot 
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reckon  up  in  the  list  of  their  acquirements.  They  miiy  be 
idle,  but  they  are  rarely  listless.  They  may  dislike  study, 
but  they  do  not  love  to  sit  still  and  whistle. 

Gradually  there  is  growing  up  in  the  colonies  a  desire 
for  protracted  education  on  the  part  of  fathers  who  can 
afford  to  bestow  such  advantage  on  their  sons.  There  are 
universities  at  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  which  indeed  are  as 
yet  only  in  their  infancy  in  regard  to  numbers,  but  which 
have  the  means  of  giving,  and  which  are  intended  to  give, 
the  protracted  education  of  which  I  speak.  Gradually  they 
will  grow  into  favour,  and  the  example  which  they  set  will 
be  followed  by  schools  throughout  the  colonies.  What  is 
chiefly  required  on  behalf  of  the  colonial-born  youth  is  that 
he  should  be  kept  a  little  longer  from  the  appurtenances  of 
issanhood.  He  should  be  taught  to  cease  to  think  that  tiie 
jTOttS  of  life  has  been  reached  at  ninetesn. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


NEWSPAPERS,  BOOKS,  RAILWAYS,  ROADS,  TOWNS,  AND  WINES. 

I  DISLIKE  the  use  of  superlatives,  especially  when  they  are 
applied  in  eulogy;  nevertheless,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  say 
that  I  doubt  whether  any  country  in  the  world  has  made 
quicker  strides  towards  material  comforts  and  well-being 
than  have  been  effected  by  Victoria.  She  is  not  forty  years 
old,  all  told, — going  back  even  to  the  date  at  which  Mr. 
Henty  landed  at  Portland, — and  she  has  already  at  her  com- 
mand most  of  the  enjoyments  of  civilised  life.  Of  her  great 
city,  Melbourne,  I  have  spoken, — and  of  her  gold-fields  and 
that  wonderful  gold-town,  Ballaarat ;  also  of  the  country  life 
of  her  country  gentlemen.  But  there  are  other  matters  in 
which  she  has  advanced  as  quickly :  and  I  must  say  a  word 
of  her  newspapers,  her  general  produce,  her  railways,  her 
roads  and  coaches,  her  country  towns,  and  her  native  wines. 

With  all  the  prejudice  of  a  genuine  Briton,  I  think  that 
no  country  has  ever  yet  produced  newspapers  equal  to  those 
of  England.  This  fact — if  it  be  a  fact — I  attribute  partly 
to  her  wealth,  partly  to  her  general  energy,  partly  to  her 
love  of  fair  play,  but  chiefly  to  her  determination  that  the 
press  shall  be  free.  In  France  many  of  the  writers  of  news- 
papers are  at  any  rate  equal  in  talent  to  their  brethren  among 
us,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  stand  higher  in  public  estimation. 
They  are  known  by  name,  and  they  have  a  wider  reputation. 
But  they  do  not  produce  the  same  sort  of  article.  The 
French  newspaper  is  more  confined  than  the  English,  and 
either  more  vapid  in  its  obedience  to  authority,  or  more 
violent  in  its  opposition.    There  is  no  catering  for  informa- 
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tion  at  all  approaching  in  extensiveness  to  that  practised  by 
our  great  metropolitan  and  provincial  daily  papers ;  and  the 
means  expended  on  the  production  of  a  newspaper  are 
infinitely  less.    The  article  when  produced  is  readable  in 
regard  to  language  and  type,  and  has  opinions  of  its  own, 
perhaps  very  strongly  developed,  as  to  the  central  political 
subject  of  the  day  in  France  itself ;  but  beyond  that  it  is 
generally  barren  of  information,  and  is  often  half  filled  with 
extraneous  matter,  which  might  be  more  conveniently  used 
in  the  form  of  a  volume.    But  if  the  French  newspapers 
dissatisfy  us,  what  are  we  to  say  of  those  of  the  United 
States?    With  a  fair  experience  of  their  journals,  with  a 
conviction  favourable  in  general  to  American  habits  and 
American  institutions,  with  strongest  feelings  of  social  friend- 
ship for  Americans  whom  I  know  and  of  political  friendship 
for  Americans  generally,  I  am  bound  to  declare  that  I  never 
had  a  newspaper  of  the  United  States  in  my  hand  without 
suffering  during  the  whole  time  that  I  was  reading  it.  The 
sensational  headings,  spread  over  an  amount  of  column 
often  greater  than  that  afterwards  devoted  to  the  subject 
itself,  disgust  and  irritate.    There  will  be  a  dozen  such 
headings  in  every  paper,  and  not  a  scrap  of  news  to  create 
sensation  afterwards.    The  language  is  bombastic,  vulgar, 
and  very  frequently  so  faulty  as  to  leave  on  the  mind  an 
impression  that  the  persons  employed  cannot  generally  be- 
long to  the  same  class  «s  do  our  writers  for  the  daily  press. 
Their  type  is  bad.    Their  paper  is  bad, — and  when  you 
have  read  a  journal  through  with  the  greatest  diligence,  you 
declare,  as  you  throw  it  aside,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it 
whatever.    An  American  can  give  a  good  lecture, — much 
better  generally  than  any  Englishman, — can  make  a  good 
speech,  can  build  a  good  house,  can  cook  a  good  dinner, 
can  bake  good  bread,  can  tell  a  good  story,  can  write  a  good 
book,  can  do,  as  I  think,  anything  on  earth  requiring  in- 
tellect, energy,  industry,  and  construction, — with  this  one 
exception.     He  cannot, — at  any  rate  as  yet  he  has  not 
turned  out  a  good  newspaper. 

But  Victoria,  with  her  750,000  souls,  has  a  good  -daily 
newspaper, — as  has  also  New  South  Wales,  with  her  500,000 
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souls.  Indeed,  in  this  respect  I  intend  to  give  no  priority 
to  the  one  over  the  other,  having  failed  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  which  was  the  best.  But  I  think  that  the  Melbourne 
"  Argus  "  and  the  Sydney  "  Morning  Herald  "  are  the  best 
daily  papers  I  have  seen  out  of  England.  Sydney  is  nearly 
a  hundred  years  old,  and  is  perhaps  entitled  to  a  good  news- 
paper ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  there  should  be  such  a  paper 
as  the  "  Argus  "  in  a  town  which  was  a  wilderness  forty  years 
since.  Melbourne  also  has  a  weekly  paper,  the  "  Austra- 
lasian," which  is  as  good  in  its  way  as  the  "  Argus."  Com- 
mon report  says  that  as  pecuniary  speculations  these  perio- 
dicals have  been  highly  successful ; — but  then  so  also  is  the 
New  York  "  Morning  Herald  "  ! 

General  literature  is  perhaps  the  product  which  comes 
last  from  the  energies  of  an  established  country.  Men  must 
eat  before  they  can  write,  and  all  think  of  eating  before  they 
think  of  writing.  Leisure,  which  is  compatible  only  with 
fixed  means  of  living,  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
books.  Books  in  these  halcyon  days  do  no  doubt  provide 
bread  for  the  writers  of  them ;  but  the  man  who  with  empty 
pocket  attempts  to  begin  the  opening  of  his  oyster  by  the 
production  of  a  book,  will  too  often  have  to  endure  almost 
starvation  before  his  oyster  is  reached. 

The  production  of  books  must  follow  the  production  of 
other  things,  and  the  growth  of  literature  will  be  slow. 
Victoria,  however,  and  the  Australian  colonies  generally 
have  produced  many  books.  I  cannot  say  that  as  yet  their 
volumes  are  to  be  found  crowding  the  shelves  of  European 
libraries.  It  would  be  odd  indeed  if  it  were  so,  as  the 
country  has  not  yet  been  open  to  European  enterprise,  or 
even  to  European  footsteps,  for  a  full  century.  I  have  been 
surprised  to  filid  not  only  how  many  books  have  been 
written  in  Australia,  and  sent  home  for  publication, — books 
generally  of  colonial  history,  colonial  experience,  and  colo- 
nial exploration, — which  have  made  their  mark,  but  also 
how  vast  a  number  of  small  volumes  have  issued  in  the 
colonies,  from  the  presses  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  which, 
alas  !  have  as  yet  done  but  little  either  for  the  pockets  or  the 
fame  of  the  writers.    Very  many  of  these  little  books — the 
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majority  of  the  great  number  which  reached  my  hands-- 
contained  verse,  verse  that  was  heroic,  verse  that  was 
elegiac,  verse  that  was  burlesque,  verse  that  was  amatory, 
and  very  often  verse  that  was  plaintive.  I  never  had  one  of 
these  unpretending  products  of  ambitious  souls  in  my  hand 
without  thinking  of  the  hopes  which  were  once  high,  so 
soon  to  be  dashed  to  the  ground, — of  the  grand  thoughts 
which  heralded  perhaps  but  a  poor  production,  of  the  labour 
given  without  return,  of  the  bitter  disappointment,  and,  alas  ! 
too,  of  the  money  spent  on  the  paper  and  printing  which 
probably  could  be  but  ill  spared.  Taking  each  individual 
author,  and  regarding  the  agony  which  disappointed  author- 
ship entails,  I  could  not  but  deplore  the  production  of  many 
a  httle  book.  Now  and  again  the  author  would  tell  of  all 
his  trouble,  and  would  complain  of  the  hardness  of  the  world 
which  would  not  give  him  a  hearing.  But,  looking  at  the 
thing  as  a  whole,  I  know  it  to  be  good  for  the  colonies  that 
such  efforts  should  be  made.  Success  will  always  at  last 
attend  such  struggles ;  not,  I  fear,  success  for  each  individual 
struggler,  but  success  for  the  people  collectively,  whose  total 
of  energy  is  thus  exhibited.  The  desire,  and  the  ambition, 
and  the  purpose  are  there,  and  that  which  a  people  really 
desires  it  will  achieve.  I  cannot  thus  allude  to  the  hterature 
of  the  colony  at  large  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Mr. 
Marcus  Clarke,  of  Melbourne,  whose  Australian  tales  are 
not  only  known  familiarly  by  all  colonists,  but  are  almost  as 
familiar  to  English  readers. 

Victoria  has  made  her  railways  after  a  system, — as  we  are 
sometimes  told  that  France  did,  as  England  certainly  did 
not  do,  nor,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  other  Australian 
colonies.  In  the  first  place  she  has  a  line  perfected,  as  far 
as  her  territory  is  concerned,  in  the  direct  route  to  Sydney. 
The  Melbourne  and  Sydney  road  crosses  the  Murray  at 
Albury,  and  the  Victorian  railway  was,  when  I  was  there, 
nearly  finished  up  to  the  Victorian  side  of  the  river,  and  has 
since  been  completed.  I  do  not  think  that  New  South 
Wa.'es  is  making  any  effort  to  fill  up  the  gap.  She  has  a 
line  as  far  as  Goulbourn, — 130  miles  from  Sydney  ;  but  the 
intervening  space  is  so  long, — about  300  miles, — that  the 
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general  transit  from  one  town  to  the  other  is  still  by  water. 
The  distance,  and  the  poorness  of  the  country  to  be  traversed, 
will  afford  an  excuse  for  New  South  Wales,  the  validity  of 
which  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  deny ;  but  it  is,  I  think, 
notorious  that  Sydney  is  not  desirous  of  the  close  intercourse 
which  a  continuous  railway  would  create,  and  that  she  would 
dread  the  effect  of  the  unrestricted  rivalry  which  it  would 
produce.  The  wool-growers  of  the  intervening  districts 
would  buy  in  Melbourne  and  would  sell  in  Melbourne,  if 
they  could  reach  Melbourne  as  easily  as  Sydney  ; — and  then 
there  would  be  renewed  difficulty  as  to  border  duties.  If  all 
the  southern  part  of  the  colony,  and  much  of  the  south- 
eastern part,  as  well  as  the  Riverina,  bought  their  groceries 
in  Melbourne,  how  would  New  South  Wales  collect  sufficient 
taxes  ? 

The  Victorian  line,  striking  the  Murray  at  Albury,  is  a 
branch  from  a  main  line,  previously  perfected,  striking  the 
same  river  at  Echuca,  lower  down.  By  this  main  route  the 
intercourse  between  the  Riverina  and  Melbourne  is  carried 
on,  and  from  this  point  the  people  of  the  Riverina  are 
anxious  that  a  line  should  be  made  into  the  heart  of  their 
country,  or  at  any  rate  to  Deniliquin,  which  they  call  their 
capital.  But  of  this  they  have  but  faint  hopes  while  the 
Riverina  remains  a  portion  of  New  South  Wales.  The  line 
from  Melbourne  to  Echuca  passes  directly  through  the  great 
Victorian  gold-fields  of  which  Bendigo,  or  Sandhurst  as  they 
now  call  it,  is  the  centre.  There  is  a  station  at  Castlemaine, 
and  another  at  Sandhurst.  The  line  to  Ballaarat,  the  capital 
of  the  other  great  Victorian  gold-field, — I  am  afraid  to  call 
it  either  the  first  or  the  second  in  regard  to  its  gold,  but  in 
regard  to  its  qualities  as  a  town  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  first, — starts  from  the  same  station  at  Melbourne, 
but  branches  off'  a  mile  or  two  from  the  town.  This  line 
takes  an  indirect  course,  running  down  the  north-western 
side  of  Port  Phillip  Bay  to  Geelong,  and  then  turning  north 
to  Ballaarat.  It  is  intended  to  continue  this  line  into  the 
rich  farming  districts  of  the  west,  towards  Hexham,  Hamil- 
ton, and  Coleraine,  but  when  I  was  in  the  colony  there  was 
a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  route  which  should  be  taken. 
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There  is  apt  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  route  to 
be  taken  by  railways,  when  the  money  required  for  making 
them  is  to  come  from  the  colony  at  large. 

Victoria,  as  she  makes  her  railways,  borrows  the  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  entire  colony,  and  pays  the  interest  out 
of  the  general  revenue,  applying  the  earnings  of  the  railways 
to  the  revenue  also.  In  1869  the  total  interest  on  the 
amount  up  to  that  date  borrowed  for  the  construction  of 
railways,  is  stated  to  have  been  ^^505, 676,  and  the  expenses 
of  working  the  railways  to  have  been  ^2^0,6^,^,  making  a 
total  ofp^756,333  expended, — whereas  the  proceeds  earned 
amounted  to  _;^544,4i4,  leaving  a  deficit  of  11,9 19  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  general  taxes  of  the  country.  I  regard  the 
result  as  highly  satisfactory  to  the  colony.  The  railways  are 
still  in  course  of  construction,  and  in  that  condition  must  be 
less  remunerative  than  they  will  be  when  perfected.  I 
believe  that  comparatively  a  few  years  will  make  the  Vic- 
torian railways  self-supporting,  and  that  an  excellent  discre- 
tion has  been  exercised  in  the  manner  in  which  the  money 
has  been  borrowed  and  expended.  But  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  money  borrowed  and  expended  on  this  system 
should  give  rise  to  conflicting  claims.  Why  should  one 
district  be  favoured  above  another,  when  all  pay  ?  It  will  of 
course  be  urged  that  this  district  will  support  a  railway, 
while  that  other  cannot  do  so.  But  such  an  argument  will 
find  no  favour  with  the  rejected  district,  which  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  assert  itself  loudly  by  poHtical  support  or  poHtical 
opposition. 

Another  short  branch  striking  off  from  the  Geelong  line 
down  to  Melbourne,  goes  to  Williamstown,  which  is  the  port 
of  the  capital,  and  completes  the  set  of  government  railways 
belonging  to  the  colony.  There  is  a  suburban  line,  belonging 
to  a  private  company,  which  runs  to  the  south  and  south-east, 
and  enables  the  citizens  of  Melbourne  of  all  degrees  to  live  out 
of  the  city.  It  was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me  that  a  town 
of  such  a  population  as  Melbourne  should  afford  so  very 
large  a  local  traffic ;  —  but  I  soon  found  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  population  lived  in  the  suburbs  which  it 
accommodated, 
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There  are  still  large  districts  of  Victoria  not  touched  by 
railway,  especially  the  entire  eastern  part  of  the  colony, 
which  is  called  Gippsland,  and  the  Wimmera  district  which 
lies  to  the  north-west.  The  Gippslanders  talk  eagerly  of  a 
railway,  but  as  their  pleasant  little  capital  of  Sale  holds  only 
2,000  people,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  thinly  populated  country, 
I  cannot  think  that  their  hopes  will  be  soon  gratified.  The 
Wimmera  district  I  did  not  visit.  It  is  more  remote  and 
more  sparsely  populated  even  than  Gippsland,  but  had  I 
gone  there,  I  should  probably  have  heard  of  the  great  pro- 
jected Wimmera  line. 

I  cannot  speak  as  highly  of  the  coach  roads  as  of  the 
railways  of  Victoria.  One  effect  of  railways  in  a  new  country 
is  to  anticipate  and  supersede  the  creation  of  ordinary  roads. 
A  perfectly  new  country,  hitherto  known  only  to  a  few  shep- 
herds, is  opened  up  by  a  railway, — which  is  not  carried 
hither  and  thither  for  the  service  of  towns  and  villages,  but 
creates  them  as  it  goes  along.  Then,  the  one  great  need  ot 
a  central  road  having  been  achieved,  neither  the  government 
nor  the  inhabitants  are  for  a  time  willing  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  macadamization.  The  badness  of  the  roads  is, 
however,  remarkable  throughout  Australia, — and  it  is  equally 
remarkable  that  though  the  roads  are  very  bad,  and  in  some 
places  cannot  be  said  to  exist,  nevertheless  coaches  run  and 
goods  are  carried  about  the  country.  A  Victorian  coach, 
with  six  or  perhaps  seven  or  eight  horses,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,*making  its  way  through  a  thickly  timbered  forest  at 
the  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour,  with  the  horses  frequently  up 
to  their  bellies  in  mud,  with  the  wheels  running  in  and  out 
of  holes  four  or  five  feet  deep,  is  a  phenomenon  which  I 
should  like  to  have  shown  to  some  of  those  very  neat  mail- 
coach  drivers  whom  I  used  to  know  at  home  in  the  old 
days.  I  am  sure  that  no  description  would  make  any  one 
of  them  beUeve  that  such  feats  of  driving  were  possible.  I 
feel  that  nothing  short  of  seeing  it  would  have  made  me 
believe  it.  The  coaches,  which  are  very  heavy,  and  carry 
nine  passengers  inside,  are  built  on  an  American  system, 
and  hang  on  immense  leathern  springs.  The  passengers 
inside  ai-e  shaken  ruthlessly,  and  are  horribly  soiled  by  mud 
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and  dirt.  Two  sit  upon  the  box  outside,  and  undergo  lesser 
evils.  By  the  courtesy  shown  to  strangers  in  the  colonies  I 
always  got  the  box,  and  found  myself  fairly  comfortable  as 
soon  as  I  overcame  the  idea  that  I  must  infallibly  be  dashed 
against  the  next  gum-tree.  I  made  many  such  journeys, 
and  never  suffered  any  serious  misfortune.  I  feel  my- 
self bound,  however,  to  say  that  Victoria  has  not  advanced 
in  road-making  as  she  has  in  other  matters. 

There  are  three  good  towns  in  Victoria,  towns  which 
would  receive  such  praise  on  the  score  of  architecture  and 
general  arrangements  in  any  country,  whether  new  or  old. 
These  are  Melbourne,  Ballaarat,  and  Geelong,  In  some 
respects,  a  growing  town  with  a  look  of  growing  prosperity 
about  it,  but  with  still  something  of  the  roughness  of  the  bush 
in  its  unfinished  streets,  is  more  interesting  than  a  full-fledged 
city.  There  are  many  such  in  Victoria,  in  which  the 
churches,  the  banks,  the  schools,  and  the  hotels  seem  to 
bear  a  very  undue  proportion  to  the  shops  and  private  resi- 
dences. And  in  every  such  a  town  that  has  had  any  suc- 
cess there  is  a  newspaper, — or  perhaps  two.  For  a  mile  or 
two  on  each  side  of  such  a  town  there  will  be  made  roads, 
and  then,  by  gradual  but  quick  decrease  of  road-making 
enterprise,  the  bush  track  will  be  reached.  The  population 
is  very  small,  3,000  being  enough  to  justify  corporate  pride 
and  a  high  position  among  boroughs,  and  even  500  sufficing 
for  a  mayor.  In  all  these  towns  rough  plenty  prevails.  In 
many  of  them  I  found  that  the  rates  of  an  artisan's  wages 
were  quite  as  high  as  in  Melbourne,  and  in  some  higher. 
Large  amounts  of  capital  are  occasionally  expended  on  the 
erection  of  a  store,  or  a  huge  inn, — which  not  unfrequently 
is  lost  to  the  speculator.  But  in  a  new  country  such  losses 
do  not  frighten  other  speculators ; — do  not  even  frighten 
him  who  for  the  nonce  has  been  ruined.  The  man  who  has 
lost  his  money  "  clears  out,"  and  some  other  speculator 
comes  in.  I  visited  various  such  towns  as  these.  Beech- 
worth,  Hamilton,  Sale,  Woods  Point,  Wangaratta,  and  others, 
and  was  invariably  struck  by  their  uncouth  prosperity.  You 
see  them  expanding  and  growing,  as  you  do  the  young 
colonial  girl  ot  ten  years  old,  who  buds  forth  so  quickly  that 
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the  increase  o£  her  physical  power  becomes  almost  visible  to 
you.  Too  often  these  towns  are  altogether  ugly  to  the  eye. 
How  should  an  unfinished  congregation  of  houses  be  other- 
wise than  ugly  when  it  is  constructed  with  rectangular  streets 
on  a  level  plain?  The  pretentious  dimensions  of  some  two 
or  three  buildings, — of  a  church,  a  bank,  or  an  inn, — adds 
to  the  ugliness  of  the  houses  generally,  and  gives  to  the 
stranger  a  feeling  of  mixed  melancholy  and  of  thankfulness 
that  his  lot  has  not  beo  ca,5t  m  so  unsightly  a  place.  When, 
however,  he  has  learned  on  inquiry  that  every  man  there 
earns  45.,  ^s.,  or  6s.  a  day,  and  that  meat  is  2^/.  a  pound, 
and  when  he  remembers  that  in  his  own  pretty  villages  at 
home  men  are  earning  2s.  a  day  and  that  meat  is  is.  a 
pound,  the  melancholy  by  which  he  is  pervaded  takes  another 
direction. 

From  this  general  charge  of  ugliness  I  must  except  the 
pretty  town  of  Beechworth,  which  is  the  capital  of  a  large 
district,  and  which  is  graced  by  a  lunatic  asylum.  But  its 
charm  does  not  depend  on  the  greatness  of  its  corporate 
condition,  or  even  on  its  asylum.  It  is  backed  by  the  Aus- 
tralian Alps,  and  has  had  bestowed  upon  it  the  gift  of  fine 
scenery.  I  doubt  whether  there  be  a  man  alive  who  would 
prefer  2s.  a  day  and  grand  mountains,  to  ^s.  and  a  flat 
country; — but  when  the  matter  does  not  come  home  so 
closely  to  the  spectators,  a  pretty  landscape  has  a  great 
effect. 

Australia  makes  a  great  deal  of  wine, — so  much  and  so 
cheaply  that  the  traveller  is  surprised  how  very  little  of  it 
is  used  by  the  labouring  classes.  Among  them  some  do  not 
drink  at  all,  some  few  drink  daily, — and  many  never  drink 
when  at  work,  but  indulge  in  horrible  orgies  during  the  few 
weeks,  or  perhaps  days,  of  idleness  which  they  allow  them- 
selves. But  the  liquor  which  they  swallow  is  almost  always 
spirits- — and  always  spirits  of  the  most  abominable  kind. 
They  pay  sixpence  a  glass  for  their  poison,  which  is  served 
to  them  in  a  cheating  false-bottomed  tumbler  so  contrived 
as  to  look  half-full  when  it  contains  but  little.  The  drain  is 
swallowed  without  water,  and  the  dose  is  repeated  till  the 
man  be  drunk.    The  falseness  of  the  glass  seems  to  excuse 
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itself,  as  the  less  the  man  has  the  better  for  him  ; — but  the 
fraud  serves  no  one  but  the  publican,  for  though  the  "  nob- 
bier" be  small, — a  dram  in  Australia  is  always  a  nobbier, — 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  nobblers.  The  concoc- 
tion which  is  prepared  for  these  poor  fellows  is,  I  think, 
even  worse  than  that  produced  by  the  London  publican. 
At  home,  however,  beer  is  the  wine  of  the  country  and  is  the 
popular  beverage  at  any  rate  with  the  workmen  of  this  coun- 
try. In  all  the  Australian  colonies,  except  Tasmania,  wine 
is  made  plentifully, — and  if  it  were  the  popular  drink  of  the 
country,  would  be  made  so  plentifully  that  it  could  suffice 
for  the  purpose.  All  fruits  thrive  there,  but  none  with  such 
fecundity  as  the  grape.  One  Victorian  wine-grower,  who 
had  gone  into  the  business  on  a  great  scale,  told  me  that  if 
he  could  get  2s.  a  gallon  for  all  that  he  made,  the  business 
would  pay  him  well.  The  wine  of  which  he  spoke  was  cer- 
tainly superior  both  in  flavour  and  body  to  the  ordinary  wine 
drunk  by  Parisians.  It  is  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  is 
the  pure  juice  of  the  grape. 

Accustomed  to  French  and  Spanish  wines, — or  perhaps  to 
wines  passed  off  upon  me  as  such, — I  did  not  like  the  Aus- 
tralian "fine"  wines.  The  best  that  I  drank  was  in  South 
Australia,  but  I  did  not  much  relish  them.  I  thought  them 
to  be  heady,  having  a  taste  of  earth,  and  an  after-flavour 
which  was  disagreeable.  This  may  have  been  prejudice  on 
my  part.  It  may  be  that  the  requisite  skill  for  wine-making 
has  not  yet  been  attained  in  the  colonies.  Undoubtedly 
age  is  still  wanting  to  the  wines,  which  are  consumed  too 
quickly  after  the  vinting.  It  may  possibly  be  the  case  that 
though  Australia  can  grow  an  unlimited  quantity  of  wine, 
she  cannot  produce  wines  capable  of  rivalling  those  of 
Europe.  On  these  points  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  an 
opinion.  But  I  regard  a  wholesome  drink  for  the  country 
as  being  of  more  importance  than  fine  wines,  even  though 
they  should  equal  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  of  the  South 
of  Spain  or  the  South  of  France.  France  and  Italy  are  tem" 
perate  because  they  produce  a  wine  suitable  to  their  climate. 
Australia,  with  a  similar  climate,  produces  wine  with  equal 
ease,  and  certainly, — I  speak  in  reference  to  the  conmioji 
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wine, — as  good  a  quality.  There  is  now  on  sale  in  Mel- 
bourne, at  the  price  of,  I  think,  threepence  a  glass, — the 
glass  containing  about  half  a  pint, — the  best  vin-ordinaire 
that  I  ever  drank.  It  is  a  white  wine,  made  at  Yering,  a 
vineyard  on  the  Upper  Yarra,  and  is  both  wholesome  and 
nutritive.  Nevertheless,  the  workmen  of  Melbourne,  when 
they  drink,  prefer  to  swallow  the  most  horrible  poison  which 
the  skill  of  man  ever  concocted. 


CHAPTER  X. 


LEGISLATION,  GOVERNMENT,  AND  COMMERCE. 

The  scheme  of  legislation  and  government  is  the  same  in 
Victoria  as  in  the  other  colonies,  but  it  has  been  carried  out 
after  a  more  entirely  democratic  fashion,  and  with  a  more 
settled  intention  of  throwing  the  political  power  of  the 
colony  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  There  are,  of  course, 
the  three  estates, — King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  represented 
here  by  the  Governor,  with  his  appointment  from  Downing 
Street,  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly. The  Governor  has,  of  course,  the  royal  veto ;  and  he 
has  also,  which  is  much  more  commonly  used,  the  power  of 
reserving  bills  which  have  passed  the  two  colonial  houses  for 
the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  home  government.  The 
Upper  House,  or  Legislative  Council,  is  elective,  as  it  is 
also  in  South  Australia.  In  Queensland  and  New  South 
Wales  it  is  nominated.  The  nominations  in  the  latter 
colonies  are,  indeed,  practically  made  by  the  premier  for 
the  time,  who  is  the  minister  of  the  people ;  but  a  House  is 
thus  constituted  much  less  democratic  and  at  the  same  time 
more  influential  than  when  elected  by  popular  constituencies. 
Political  power  necessarily  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Lower 
House, — to  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  community  at  large ; 
but  it  falls  altogether  away  from  an  elective  Upper  House, 
as  the  people  devote  all  their  energies  and  all  their  thoughts 
to  the  members  whom  they  are  to  elect  for  the  popular 
chamber. 

The  Legislative  Council  in  Victoria  is  returned  by  six 
provinces  into  which  the  colony  is  divided, — each  province 
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returning  five  members.  Of  these  five  one  goes  out  every 
second  year,  so  that  each  member  of  the  Council  is  returned 
for  ten  years.  A  property  quahfication  is  required  both  for 
the  candidate  and  for  the  electors.  The  former  must  own 
property  to  the  value  of  ^^2,500,  and  the  latter  must  pay  a 
rental  of  ^S°>  or  rates  on  property  to  that  amount.  The 
interest  taken  by  Victorians  in  the  elections  of  the  Council 
is  not  great.  At  those  which  were  made  in  1870  there  was 
no  contest  in  four  out  of  the  six  provinces,  and  in  the  other 
two  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  electors  polled.  The 
Upper  House  seldom  initiates  laws,  and  is  looked  upon 
rather  for  protection  than  action.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
in  the  other  colonies  also,  but  in  none  of  them  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  Victoria.  In  Tasmania  and  South  Australia  I 
found  the  prime  minister  in  the  Upper  House.  In  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales  I  found  one  of  the  cabinet 
there ;  and,  in  the  latter,  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
colony  held  seats  in  the  Council.  In  Victoria  the  cabinet 
is  no  doubt  represented  in  the  Council ;  but  the  representa- 
tion is  generally  feeble,  and  the  gentlemen  selected  have 
of  late  held  no  office  and,  I  believe,  received  no  emolument. 

The  Lower  House  is  elected  for  three  years,  by  manhood 
suffrage,  and  no  property  qualification  is  required  either  for 
the  candidates  or  for  the  electors.  The  votes  for  both 
Houses  are  of  course  taken  by  ballot.  In  regard  to  the 
ballot  in  Victoria,  it  is  as  well  to  point  out  that  its  value 
consists  not  in  any  security  aff'orded  by  secrecy, — as  to 
which  the  voters  are  happily  quite  indifferent but  in  the 
tranquillity  at  elections  which  it  ensures.  In  Victoria,  and  in 
Victoria  alone  among  the  Austrafian  colonies,  members  of 
parliament  are  paid.  They  receive  ;^3oo  a  year  for  their  ser- 
vices, and  are  entitled  to  travel  free  by  railways  and  mail- 
coaches.  The  system  of  payment  has  not,  however,  as  yet  been 
permanently  adopted.  Unless  renewed  by  another  bill,  it  will 
lapse  after  the  first  year  of  the  parliament  next  to  be  elected, 
and  would  thus  cease  in  1875.  Whether  it  will  be  renewed 
not  a  few  in  the  colony  profess  to  doubt ;  but  I  observe 
that  the  doubters  are  those  who  think  such  payment  to  be 
objectionable.    I  have  but  little  faith  myself  in  the  modera 
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tion  of  a  dog  that  has  once  tasted  blood,  and  do  not  there- 
fore believe  that  the  members  of  the  next  Victoria  parha- 
ment  will  be  endowed  by  so  strong  a  spirit  of  patriotic 
martyrdom  as  to  abandon  by  their  own  act  the  salaries 
which  they  will  be  then  enjoying.  I  will  not  trouble  my 
reader  here  by  attempting  to  prove  that  this  making  a  pro- 
fession of  parliament,  this  power  of  living  poorly  on  the 
small  means  which  parliament  will  produce,  must  be  in- 
jurious to  the  legislature  of  the  country,  as  the  system  has 
but  few  advocates  at  home.  It  has  now  been  practised  for 
many  years  in  the  United  States,  and  certainly  has  not 
served  there  to  raise  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  has 
not  been  long  tried  in  Victoria,  but  it  certainly  has  not  as 
yet  had  that  tendency. 

The  mode  of  carrying  on  the  government  in  Victoria  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  parliament  is  almost  identical  with 
that  which  is  familiar  to  us  at  home.  The  governor  nomi- 
nally appoints  his  minister, — selecting  one  chief  who  selects 
his  own  cabinet;  but  the  choice  is  in  fact  made  by  the 
Lower  House,  whose  chosen  leader  remains  in  power  as 
long  as  he  is  the  chosen  one,  and  gives  way  by  resignation 
as  soon  as  some  other  favourite  has  usurped  the  votes  of  the 
majority.  The  mode  of  changing  ministers  is  nearly  the 
same  as  with  us  at  home, — but  the  power  of  the  minister  is 
in  one  respect  confined  within  narrower  limits.  The  outgoing 
minister  in  his  last  and  generally  futile  attempt  to  regain 
that  which  he  has  lost,  recommends  the  Crown  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  so  that  the  country  at  large  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reversing  the  last  decision  of  its  representatives. 
We  at  home  now  think  that  the  Crown  is  boundto  follow 
the  advice  so  tendered,  thereby  obeying  the  great  constitu- 
tional rule  that  the  sovereign  can  do  no  political  act  except 
by  the  advice  of  his  ministers.  The  practice  is  not  as  yet 
recognised, — is  at  any  rate  not  as  yet  established  as  consti- 
tutional usage, — in  the  colonies.  During  my  sojourn  in 
Australia  I  saw  a  ministry  outvoted  in  New  South  Wales 
and  another  in  Victoria.  In  each  case  the  outgoing  minister 
appeale'd  to  the  governor  for  a  dissolution.  In  New  South 
Wales  the  governor  acceded, — and  was  then  blamed  by 
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every  one  for  doing  so.  In  Victoria  the  governor  refused, — 
giving  his  reasons  in  a  paper  which  was  read  to  the  House, 
and  every  one  praised  him  for  refusing.  In  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  nothing  could 
be  gained  by  a  dissolution, — as  in  New  South  Wales  nothing 
was  gained  by  the  outgoing  minister.  Nevertheless  it  will 
come  to  be  accepted  in  the  colonies  before  long  as  good 
constitutional  doctrine  that  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  other 
matters  of  poHtical  practice,  the  governor  should  be  guided 
by  his  responsible  advisers. 

A  member  of  a  colonial  cabinet  is  not  so  great  a  man  as 
a  cabinet  minister  at  home.  He  is  not  even  relatively  so 
great  a  man,  and  does  not  hold  a  position  among  his  fellow 
citizens  proportionate  to  that  enjoyed  by  our  own  statesmen 
at  home  ;  but  he  holds  very  much  more  than  proportionate 
powers,  and  exercises  very  much  more  than  proportionate 
patronage.  Everything  is  centraHzed.  The  roads,  the 
bridges,  and  the  railways  of  the  colony  are  constructed  by 
government.  Asylums  and  gaols  are  erected  and  managed 
by  the  government.  The  lands  of  the  colony,  not  as  yet 
alienated,  are  the  property  of  the  government  at  large,  and 
are  sold  or  leased  by  the  government.  The  local  magis- 
trates are  appointed  by  the  government.  Municipal  institu- 
tions are  growing,  and  as  they  grow  this  centralization  of 
power  will  be  lessened ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  ministers 
of  the  day,  who  may  be  men  but  very  little  qualified  to  bear 
the  weight  of  such  responsibility,  are  called  upon  to  arrange 
details  affecting  the  interests  of  individuals  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  minister,  however  great,  to  adjust  with 
true  impartiality.  Things  are,  in  truth,  adjusted  with  an 
eye  to  electioneering  majorities.  When  a  member  for  some 
remote  district  becomes  a  cabinet  minister,  that  district  at 
once  expects  all  the  good  things  which  patronage  can  give. 
Should  a  Roman  Cathohc  be  prime  minister  the  Roman 
Catholics  throughout  the  colony  expect  government  places ; 
— and  every  porter  at  a  railway  holds  a  government  place. 
But  the  minister  for  lands  is  he  upon  whom  the  greatest 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear.  A  supporter  of  the  ministry 
considers  himself  entitled  to  buy  good  land  cheap,— and 
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considers  also  that  every  impediment  should  be  thrown  in 
the  way  of  those  who  oppose  the  ministry  but  still  wish  to 
buy  land.  Tenders  of  contracts  for  the  conveyance  of  mails 
are  sent  out  in  the  name  of  the  postmaster-general,  who 
happened  also  to  be  prime  minister  when  I  was  in  j\I el- 
bourne.  Tenders  for  government  clothing  are  sent  out  in 
the  name  of  the  treasurer.  The  same  practice  prevails 
throughout  the  cabinet,  and  produces  a  feeling  that  staunch 
support  of  the  government  may  be  quite  as  influential  in 
procuring  the  desired  job  as  favourable  terms.  The  injus- 
tice done  to  individuals  is  not  in  itself  so  great  an  evil  as 
the  growing  conviction  throughout  the  colony  that  all  this 
is  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  it  forms  a  recognised  part  of 
that  concrete  institution  which  we  ■welcome  under  the  name 
of  Constitutional  Government. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  hard  things  of  Victorian  ministers  of 
state ; — nor  do  I  condemn  any  individuals  when  I  assert 
that  the  whole  colony  is  permeated  by  a  conviction  that  the 
power  of  government  is  used  for  jobbing.  While  matters 
are  centralized  as  they  are  now, — while  members  of  the 
cabinet  are  compelled  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  in  the 
appointment  of  gaolers,  railway  porters,  and  letter-carriers 
over  the  entire  colony, — while  tenders  are  sent  in,  not  to 
the  politically  powerless  head  of  a  department,  but  to  the 
political  minister  himself  by  name, — it  would  require  more 
than  human  energy  and  impartiality  to  avoid  jobbery.  In 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  colonial  executive  depart- 
ments is  it  not  probable  that  the  energies  of  ministers  will 
be  prompted  to  take  quite  the  other  direction  ?  Indeed  no 
man  could  sit  for  a  month  on  the  Victorian  ministerial  bench 
who  determined  to  manage  his  office  without  any  reference 
to  his  parliamentary  position.  It  is  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  he  will  use  his  patronage  for  the  promotion  of 
his  party. 

In  this  matter  I  do  not  know  that  even  yet  we  have  our 
hands  at  home  quite  clean.  I  think  I  do  know  that  they 
have  not  at  any  rate  been  long  clean.  But  the  sin  has  been 
all  but  abolished  among  us,  chiefly  by  the  intense  desire  of 
statesmen  to  be  quit  of  a  business  that  had  been  thrown 
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upon  them  gradually  by  the  increasing  propensity  to  raise 
bulwarks  for  political  powers,  but  which  they  at  last  found 
to  be  not  only  onerous  and  disreputable,  but  also  unservice- 
able. In  the  United  States  the  system  is  still  rampant, — 
though  there  it  has  been  somewhat  lessened  by  the  general 
feeling  which  prevails  as  to  its  iniquity.  In  all  the  Austral- 
asian colonies  it  exists.  In  each  of  them  ministers  are 
driven  to  seek  parliamentary  support  by  manipulating 
patronage.  Fortunes  already  made  are  not  common  among 
legislators  in  a  new  country, — so  that  it  may  often  happen 
that  the  brothers,  sons,  and  kinsmen  of  a  minister  may 
themselves  be  in  need  of  places.  A  ministry  that  was 
beaten  in  the  parliament  of  Victoria  in  June,  1872,  was 
turned  out  solely  on  the  ground  that  it  had  misused  its 
patronage.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  room  to  hope  that 
such  an  example  may  be  of  service,  and  that  it  may  tend  to 
teach  the  people  generally  that  parliamentary  government 
does  not  mean  the  partial  advancement  of  a  certain  class 
who  may  support  this  or  that  set  of  politicians.  There  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  a  decentralization  of  affairs  and  an 
increase  in  the  power  and  responsibility  of  local  manage- 
ment would  greatly  tend  to  save  colonists  themselves  from 
falling  into  a  miserably  false  view  of  politics,  which  at 
present  it  is  almost  impossible  that  they  should  avoid. 

The  revenue  of  the  colony  for  the  year  ending  30th  June, 
1872,  was  ;^3,72i,648.  This  included  about  three-quarters 
of  a  million  raised  by  the  sale  of  public  lands  and  by 
pastoral  leases.  It  included  also  the  amount  collected  on 
the  railways,  for  water-supply  to  the  city  of  Melbourne,  for 
telegraphs,  pilot-dues,  and  postage,  and  various  other  items, 
all  of  which  are  brought  to  the  account  of  the  public  purse, 
though  they  have  no  connection  with  the  taxation  of  the 
country.  The  absolute  burden  on  the  country,  raised  in 
the  shape  of  taxes,  does  not  exceed  a  million  and  a  half, 
and  is  therefore  not  above  £,2  a  head  on  the  population. 
The  public  debt  amounts  to  twelve  milHons, — but  it  has 
been  borrowed  exclusively  for  the  construction  of  pubHc 
works,  and  almost  exclusively  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways,   It  piust  be  admitted  tliat  the  burdejj  of  taxation  on 
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the  public  is  light  in  the  colony,  and  is  so  although  the 
government  has  undertaken  enterprises  on  the  public 
behalf,  which  no  private  companies  could  have  achieved. 

The  two  great  staple  articles  of  commerce  in  Victoria  are 
wool  and  gold.  Of  the  gold-fields  of  the  colony  I  have  said 
enough,  but  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  value  of  those  two  sources  of  wealth.  In  1870  the 
gold  exported  from  the  colony  was  sold  for  ;^6,i  19,782, 
and  the  wool  for  ^^3, 2 05, 106.  Gold  maintains  its  nominal 
value,  whereas  wool  vacillates  so  much  that  within  twelve 
months  the  price  may  be  nearly  doubled  or  halved.  Be- 
tween March,  1871,  and  March,  1872,  the  price  of  wool  did 
rise  fully  80  per  cent.  But  since  1852,  the  first  year  of 
extended  gold  production  in  Victoria,  the  Victorian  wool 
has  never  come  near  to  the  Victorian  gold,  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  period  has  amounted  to  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  it.  Nevertheless  the  established  wealth  of  the 
wealthy  man  in  Victoria  has  been  rnaile  by  pastoral  pursuits 
rather  than  by  mining.  The  aristocracy  is  essentially  an 
aristocracy  of  squatters, — that  is  of  gentlemen  who  have 
made  or  are  making  their  money  by  grazing  cattle  and 
shearing  sheep.  The  gold  may  cost  as  much  to  raise  it  as 
it  is  worth, — may,  indeed,  and  often  does,  cost  much  more. 
But  the  sheep  increase  in  numbers  and  are  shorn  with  com- 
paratively little  outlay.  Here,  as  in  most  other  countries, 
land  is  more  coveted,  and  seems  to  convey  a  higher  influ- 
ence, than  any  other  property.  The  squatter,  even  though 
he  do  not  own  his  land,  but  runs  his  sheep  on  waste  lands, 
as  a  crown  tenant  with  a  short  lease,  and  no  certainty  of 
tenure  even  as  to  that,  is  still  regarded  as  a  territorial  mag- 
nate. Though  the  gold  produced  in  the  colony  be  annually 
worth  double  the  wool,  and  though  the  raids  of  the  free- 
selecter  on  the  squatter  have  been  more  cruel  in  Victoria 
than  even  in  the  other  colonies,  still  the  production  of  wool 
is  the  most  popular  and  certainly  at  the  present  moment  the 
most  remunerative  occupation  in  Victoria. 

In  1870  the  total  imports  into  the  colony  amounted  to 
;£i2,4S5,7s8,  and  the  exports  to  ^12,470,014,  thus  very 
nearly  balancing  themselves.    Each  amount  is  about  a 
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million  lower  than  it  was  ten  years  before, — in  1861.  But 
I  doubt  whether  this  can  be  taken  as  showing  any  decrease 
in  the  substantial  prosperity  of  the  colony.  The  decrease 
in  the  exports  has  been  chiefly  on  gold  and  live-stock,  with 
a  wholesome  rise  on  most  other  articles  of  Victorian  pro- 
duce. The  export  of  wool  increased  during  that  period  by 
more  than  a  third,  showing  that  it  was  better  worth  the  while 
of  the  stock-owners  to  keep  their  sheep  than  to  send  them 
into  the  other  colonies  for  sale.  The  produce  of  gold  is 
necessarily  fluctuating,  and  cannot  be  taken  in  any  one  year 
as  an  indication  of  the  trade  of  the  country.  The  decrease 
in  the  imports  was  chiefly  on  grain  and  flour,  thus  showing 
that  the  country  had  progressed  in  the  important  work  of 
feeding  itself.  No  doubt,  whenever  new  gold-fields  are 
opened,  creating  new  "  rushes,"  or  old  gold-fields  show  them- 
selves to  be  for  a  time  specially  productive,  there  will  be  a 
sudden  influx  of  migratory  population,  and  successful  miners 
will  spend  money  freely.  They  will  thus  raise  the  imports 
by  their  consumption,  and  the  exports  by  the  gold  which 
they  send  away.  A  gold-producing  country  must  be  subject 
to  these  fluctuations,  but  they  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a 
proof  either  of  the  decay  or  the  rise  of  substantial  prosperity. 
As  to  the  substantial  prosperity  of  Victoria,  no  one,  I  think, 
who  has  visited  that  country  can  entertain  a  doubt.  It  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  colonists,  in  the  clothes 
which  they  wear,  in  the  food  which  they  eat,  in  the  wages 
which  they  receive,  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
in  the  general  comfort  of  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  HISTORY. 

It  seems  hard  to  say  of  a  colony,  not  yet  seventy  years  old, 
that  it  has  seen  the  best  of  its  days,  and  that  it  is  falling 
into  decay,  that  its  short  period  of  importance  in  the  world 
is  already  gone,  and  that  for  the  future  it  must  exist, — as 
many  an  old  town  and  old  country  do  exist, — not  exactly 
on  the  memory  of  the  past,  but  on  the  relics  which  the  past 
has  left  behind  it.  England  has  towns  of  her  own  at  home 
and  colonies  of  her  own  abroad, — it  would  be  invidious  to 
name  them, — of  which  this  may  truly  be  said.  On  visiting 
them  the  stranger  feels  assured  that  the  salt  of  life  has  gone 
out  of  them.  Trade  dwells  in  them  no  longer,  and  pros- 
perous men  do  not  move  about  their  streets.  Their  inhabi- 
tants are  contented  to  be  obscure,  and  generally  have 
neither  fears  nor  hopes.  Society  is  mild  and  dull,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  people  who  are  left  are  for  the  most  part 
satisfied  to  sit  and  wait.  But  a  young  colony  should  have 
young,  sparkling,  eager  life.  She  should  be  hopeful,  im- 
petuous, and  loud,  with  a  belief  in  her  destiny ;  and  if  she 
be  given  somewhat  to  boasting,  she  will  not,  indeed,  thereby 
show  herself  to  be  possessed  of  an  actual  virtue,  but  will  give 
evidence  even  by  that  vice  of  the  strength  of  youth  which 
makes  a  community  at  first  buoyant  and  then  prosperous. 
Such  essentially  are  Queensland  and  Victoria,  which  force 
even  upon  unwilling  cars  a  conviction  of  their  strength  by 
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the  loudness  of  their  self-assertion  and  the  vigour  of  their 
confidence.  I  by  no  means  say  that  the  dreamy,  dusty 
quiescence  of  decay,  the  imbecility  of  old  age  which  does 
not  become  actual  death  because  so  little  of  the  energy  of 
life  is  expended  on  the  work  of  living  from  day  to  day,  have 
become  the  lot  of  young  Tasmania ;  but  I  do  say  that 
Tasmanians  are  almost  united  in  declaring  so  of  themselves, 
and  that  they  have  said  so  till  the  other  colonies  are  quite 
united  in  repeating  the  story. 

Tasmania  as  Tasmania  is  very  young, — so  young  that 
many  old-fashioned  folk  at  home  hardly  recognise  her 
under  that  name,  and  still  know  her  as  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
That  name  is  now  odious  to  the  ears  of  Tasmanians,  as 
being  tainted  with  the  sound  of  the  gaol  and  harsh  with  the 
crack  of  the  gaoler's  whip  ;  but  it  was  under  that  name  that 
the  island  was  prosperous.  England  sent  her  convicts 
thither,  and  with  her  ruffians  sent  50,000  a  year  for 
their  custody  and  maintenance.  The  whole  revenue  of  the 
island,  including  Customs,  Inland  Revenue,  and  Land 
Fund,  does  not  now  exceed  ;^28o,ooo.  And  the  money 
sent  from  England  was  by  no  means  all  the  wealth  which 
the  convicts  brought  with  them.  They  had  their  thews 
and  sinews,  and  the  free  squatters  of  Tasmania  knew  well 
how  to  turn  such  God-sends  into  money.  And  public 
works  were  done  magnificently  by  them, — on  the  doing  of 
which  sufficiently,  quickly,  and  without  too  close  a  regard 
to  any  immediate  return  of  money,  the  welfare  of  a  growing 
colony  almost  depends.  Roads  were  made,  and  buildings 
were  erected,  and  river-banks  were  cleared,  and  forests  were 
cut  down  with  a  thoroughness  which  proved  that  convicts 
were  at  any  rate  useful.  But  though  useful  they  were 
disgraceful.  The  Van  Diemonians, — as  colonists  from  other 
colonies  are  wont  to  call  them  in  jeering  mirth, — had  a 
spirit  of  their  own  which  could  not  be  at  ease  within  a 
prison,  even  though  they  themselves  were  the  masters  and 
wardens,  and  kept  the  keys  of  the  prison.  It  began  to  be 
unendurable  to  them  that  their  beautiful  island,  the  sweetest 
in  climate,  the  loveliest  in  scenery,  the  richest  in  rivers  and 
harbours,  the  most  accessible  of  all  Great  Britain's  eastern 
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colonies,  should  be  known  to  the  world  only  as  Great 
Britain's  gaol.  So  they  spoke  their  mind,  and  of  course 
had  their  way, — as  has  been  the  case  with  all  Great  Britain's 
children  since  the  tea  was  thrown  overboard  at  Boston. 
The  convicts  were  made  to  cease,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land 
became  Tasmania, — Tasmania  with  free  institutions  of  its 
own,  with  representative  government,  with  Lords  and 
Commons,  with  a  public  debt,  with  its  own  taxes,  and  a 
right  to  govern  itself  by  its  own  laws, — so  long  as  it  should 
enact  no  laws  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  England. 
It  became,  in  fact,  as  were  and  are  the  other  colonies,  all 
but  independent,  and  it  threw  off  from  itself  its  convict 
stain.  But  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  threw  off  from 
itself  also  the  _;^35o,ooo  a  year  which  in  one  shape  or 
another  the  convicts  used  to  bring  with  them  from  England, 
and  it  could  make  no  more  roads  and  put  up  no  more 
public  buildings  except  in  the  normal  way  of  the  world,  by 
paying  the  market  price  for  the  works  accomplished. 

The  feeling  of  disgrace,  the  aspiration  for  a  different  state 
of  things,  and  the  determination  to  be  quit  of  the  question- 
able well-being  of  a  convict  establishment,  were  very  grand 
on  the  part  of  the  free  settlers  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
There  was  more  in  it  than  in  the  same  resolution  on  the 
part  of  New  South  Wal&s; — for  New  South  Wales  was 
large,  and  was  achieving  property  in  another  way  when  it 
resolved  that  convicts  should  be  no  longer  received.  New 
South  Wales  made  no  such  sacrifice  as  did  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  The  government  money,  and  government  works, 
and  government  employment  were  no  longer  at  that  time 
all  in  all  to  New  South  Wales,  as  they  were  to  the  small 
colony  settled  in  the  southern  island,  which  had  been 
created  in  the  first  place  for  the  convicts,  and  then  nourished 
by  them.  A  great  fight  was  made  by  the  mother  country 
to  retain  the  right  thus  to  dispose  of  her  ruffians,  and  Sir 
William  Denison,  who  was  the  governor  of  the  day  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  was  very  eager  in  his  attempt  to  perpetuate 
the  arrangement,  acting  no  doubt  under  instructions  from 
the  Colonial  Office  at  home.  But  the  feehng  against  the 
convicts  was  too  general,  and  the  people,  though  few  in 
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numbers,  were  too  strong  for  Sir  William  Denison.  In 
1851  and  1852,  when  the  agitation  was  going  on,  there 
were  less  than  75,000  free  inhabitants  in  the  colony,  but 
they  prevailed ; — and  as  a  consequence  the  money  was 
stopper'  There  were  no  longer  British  troops  in  the  island, 
now  re-christened  as  Tasmania.  All  the  paraphernalia  of 
home  wealth,  and  home  empire,  and  home  influence  were 
withdrawn.  Of  course  there  has  been  a  reaction.  I  do  not 
dare  to  say  that  the  Tasmanians  regret  their  convicts  ;  but 
they  do  regret  the  attendant  expenditure  and  attendant 
ceremonies  of  the  convict  establishment.  The  colony  had 
been  fostered  by  extraneous  help  and  not  by  internal  energy. 
It  was  easier  to  see  and  to  feel  the  meanness  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  of  this  position,  than  to  rise  at  once  to  the 
national  effort  necessary  for  success  on  its  withdrawal.  The 
"  Van  Diemonians  "  were  all  but  united  in  the  declaration 
of  their  determination  that  no  more  convicts  should  be  sent 
to  them.  They  are  now  almost  equally  united  in  their 
declaration  that  the  cessation  of  the  coming  of  the  convicts 
has  been  their  ruin.  They  think  that  England  has  been 
hard  to  them  in  the  measure  of  justice  which  she  has  meted. 
There  might  have  been  a  regiment  or  at  any  rate  a  company 
of  soldiers  left  in  the  island, — a  few  red  jackets  if  only  to 
enliven  the  streets  and  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  women. 
Was  it  to  be  expected  that  all  the  money  was  to  be  with- 
drawn at  once, — or  if  not  quite  at  once  with  so  great 
rapidity?  There  still  remains,  and  will  yet  remain  for  a 
few  years, — as  I  shall  explain  more  at  length  in  another 
chapter, — a  small  subsidy  for  the  expiring  needs  of  the  old 
establishment ;  but  that  is  becoming  less  and  less  every 
year,  and  the  want  of  the  money  is  felt  in  every  station  and 
in  every  shop. 

We  all  know  the  listlessness  and  unmanly  apathy  which 
has  hitherto  been  engendered  all  the  world  over  by  govern- 
ment pay.  In  England  for  the  last  twenty  years  we  have 
been  making  great  efforts  to  cure  the  evil,  but  the  fact  that 
the  efforts  have  been  found  to  be  necessary  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  Government  cannot  get 
the  same  work  out  of  its  workmen  that  is  got  by  private 
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employers.  It  Ccannot  build  a  ship,  or  manage  an  estate,  or 
erect  a  palace  with  that  economy  which  a  private  master 
can  ensure.  Six  hours  of  work,  diminished  perhaps  to  five 
or  four  as  opportunities  may  allow,  takes  the  place  of  the 
eight  hours  given  by  servants  employed  in  private  enter- 
prises. This  scope  for  idleness  produces  idleness  till  it 
becomes  the  great  blessing  of  the  service  that  real  work  is 
not  exacted.  To  pretend  to  do  something, — not  even  to 
pretend  to  do  much, — is  the  gentlemanlike  thing.  There 
has  been  much  of  all  this  in  England,  but  more  of  it,  I 
think,  among  Englishmen  employed  out  of  England.  The 
evil  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  clerk,  or  secretary,  or 
commissioner  who  feels  himself  to  be  a  great  man  because 
he  has  very  Httle  to  *do  for  his  salary,  but  extends  itself  to 
all  those  who  see  and  know  and  envy  the  great  man.  A 
profuse  expenditure  of  government  money  in  any  com- 
munity will  taint  the  whole  of  it  with  the  pervading  sin. 
i\Ien  learn  to  regard  the  government  as  babies  regard  the 
nurse, — and  are  like  the  big  calf  which  can  only  be  kept 
from  its  overwrought  mother's  dugs  by  some  process  of 
disagreeable  expulsion.  Personal  enterprise  and  national 
enterprise  are  equally  destroyed  by  it.  In  Dublin,  you  are 
told  that  Dublin  could  not  thrive  if  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
were  withdrawn ;  and,  consequently,  Dublin  with  its  Lord 
Lieutenant  does  not  thrive.  Of  all  food  this  national 
mother's  milk,  when  taken  beyond  the  period  of  infancy,  is. 
the  most  enervating.  Van  Diemen's  Land  had  the  strength 
of  character  necessary  for  the  abandonment  of  it  by  her 
own  effort.  I  think  myself  that  she  has  a  constitution  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  enable  her  to  live  through  the  consequent 
crisis,  and  to  walk  honestly  on  her  own  legs  after  a  period 
of  weakness.  In  the  meantime  she  feels  herself  to  be  sick, 
and  she  longs  for  the  unwholesome  nourishment  which  she 
herself  was  wise  enough  to  throw  away  from  her. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  island  now  called  Tasmania 
lies  south  of  Australia.  The  port  of  Launceston,  which  is 
the  largest  town  in  the  northern  division  of  the  island,  is,  at 
the  present  rate  of  steaming,  about  twenty-five  hours  distant 
bo:::  ths  port  of    1  .-Ibourne.    TIic  island,  with  the  small 
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adjacent  islands  belonging  to  it,  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
Ireland.  It  comprises  nearly  seventeen  million  acres,  of 
which  less  than  a  fourth  have  been  alienated  from  the 
Crown, — that  is,  purchased  and  used  by  settlers  in  the 
colony.  A  small  portion  of  the  vast  remaining  area  is 
leased  by  the  Crown  to  squatters,  and  is  depastured, — if  I 
may  use  a  word  which  I  have  found  to  be  common  in  the 
colonies  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  island  is 
covered  by  dense  unexplored  forests  of  gum  trees.  It  is 
now  divided  into  eighteen  counties,  of  which  five  in  the 
west  are,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  altogether,  uninhabited  and 
uninhabitable.  Of  others  only  strips  of  land  near  the  sea 
or  by  the  side  of  rivers  have  been,  "  taken  up."  It  is 
mountainous,  the  mountains  boasting  of  but  moderate  alti- 
tudes,— S,ooo  feet,  and  the  like.  It  is  intersected  by  many 
rivers,  and  watered  by  many  lakes,  being  in  this  respect 
altogether  unlike  the  mainland  of  Australia.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1642,  originally  by  Abel  Jan  Tasman,  a  Dutch- 
man,— as  were  so  many  of  the  Australian  pioneers.  Tasman, 
so  says  the  legend,  was  violently  in  love  with  Maria,  the 
daughter  of  one  Van  Diemen,  who  in  those  days  was 
governor  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  possessions.  Tasman 
had  been  sent  out  on  this  expedition  by  Van  Diemen,  and 
showed  his  gratitude  and  gallantry  by  the  liberal  use  of  his 
patron's  name  and  that  of  his  patron's  daughter  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  places  he  discovered.  The  whole 
country  he  called  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  largest  of  the 
adjacent  islands  which  he  saw  he  christened  Maria.  The 
lady's  name  still  stands  on  the  maps;  but  posterity,  with  a 
justice  which  is  not  customary  in  such  matters,  after  more 
"than  two  centuries,  in  its  hatred  of  a  sound  which  had  become 
connected  all  over  the  world  with  rascaldom,  has  gone  back 
to  the  real  discoverer,  and  has  created  for  the  colony  the 
name  of  Tasmania.  For  many  years  after  Tasman's  discovery 
it  was  thought  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent  of  New  Holland,  as 
Australia  was  then  called.  It  was  not  till  1798  that  George 
Bass  discovered  the  straits  which  still  bear  his  name.  In 
1803  the  island  was  first  occupied  on  behalf  of  Great 
Britain  by  a  party  sent  from  New  South  Wales,  and  in  1804 
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Colonel  David  Collins  was  appointed  as  its  first  lieutenant- 
governor,  he  being  at  that  time  subject  to  the  governor  of 
the  parent  colony.  The  settlemelit  in  Van  Diemen's  Land 
was  made  with  the  express  intention  of  relieving  New  South 
Wales  of  a  portion  of  its  convicts,  and  specially  with  a  view 
of  sending  thither  those  who  had  been  hitherto  stationed  at 
Norfolk  Island, — which  place  had  been  found  to  be  ill 
fitted  for  the  purpose.  At  this  time  the  only,  or  at  least  by 
far  the  paramount,  interest  taken  by  the  mother  country  in 
the  possession  of  Australia  had  reference  to  her  convicts. 
New  South  Wales  had  been  found  to  be  a  place  to  which 
convicts  could  conveniently  be  sent ;  but  the  number  which 
could  be  safely  kept  there  was  not  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  the  home  government.  Van  Diemen's  Land  might  supply 
the  deficiency,  and  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  were  dispatched 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  convicts  who  crowded  and  em- 
barrassed the  hands  of  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales. 
Two  stations  were  opened,  the  first  on  the  north  and  the 
second  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  And  thus  sprang 
up  two  towns,  Launceston  on  the  Tamar  in  the  north,  and 
Hobart  Town  on  the  Derwent  in  the  south.  These  are 
still  the  chief  and,  perhaps  I  may  say  without  off'ence  to 
various  flourishing  villages,  the  only  towns  in  Tasmania; 
and  they  are  joined  together  by  such  a  road,  120  miles  in 
length,  as  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Australian 
colonies.  This  was,  of  course,  made  altogether  by  convict 
labour. 

From  this  time,  1804,  down  to  the  year  1856,  when 
responsible  government  began,  the  history  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  is  simply  the  history  of  a  convict  establishment.  How 
to  manage  convicts,  how  to  get  work  out  of  them  with  the 
least  possible  chance  of  escape,  how  to  catch  them  when 
they  did  escape,  how  to  give  them  liberty  when  they  made 
no  attempt  to  escape,  how  to  punish  them,  and  how  not  to 
punish  them,  how  to  make  them  understand  that  they  were 
simply  beasts  of  burden  reduced  to  that  degree  by  their  own 
vileness,  and  how  to  make  them  understand  at  the  same 
time  that  if  under  the  most  difiicult  circumstances  for  the 
^jfercise  of  virtue  they  would  cease  to  be  vicious,  they  might 
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cease  also  to  be  beasts  of  burden, — these  were  the  tasks 
which  were  imposed,  not_^only  upon  the  governors  and  their 
satelhtes,  not  only  on  all  officers  military  and  civil,  not  only 
on  the  army  of  gaolers,  warders,  and  such  like,  which  was 
necessary,  but  also  on  every  free  settler  and  on  every  free 
man  in  the  island.  For  no  one  who  had  cast  in  his  lot  with 
Van  Diemen's  Land  could  be  free  from  the  taint  of  the 
estabhshment,  or  unconnected  with  the  advantages  which  it 
certainly  bestowed, 

A  double  set  of  horrors  is  told  of  the  convict  establish- 
ment of  Van  Diemen's  Land, — of  horrors  arising  from  the 
cruelty  of  the  tyrant  gaolers  to  their  prison  slaves,  and  of 
horrors  created  by  these  slaves  when  they  escaped  and 
became  bushrangers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  almost 
every  squatter  was  a  gaoler,  and  that  almost  every  servant 
was  a  slave.  But  no  tidings  that  are  told  through  the  world 
exaggerate  themselves  with  so  much  ease  as  the  tidings  of 
horrors.  They  who  are  most  shocked  at  them,  women  who 
grow  pale  at  the  hearing  and  almost  shriek  as  the  stories  are 
told  them,  delight  to  have  the  stories  so  told  3iat  they  may 
be  justified  in  shrieking.  The  ball  grows  as  it  is  rolled,  and 
the  pile  of  wonder  is  accumulated.  But  no  doubt  the  work 
to  be  done  was  very  nasty  work,  and  there  was  of  necessity 
much  of  roughness  on  both  sides.  It  must  be  understood 
that  these  prisoners  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  were  not  to  be 
kept-  as  prisoners  are  kept  in  our  county  gaols  and  peni- 
tentiaries at  home.  They  were  to  be  out  at  work  wherever 
the  present  need  of  work  might  be.  Nor  were  they  to  be 
watched  when  at  work  by  regular  warders  as  many  of  us 
have  seen  to  be  done  with  gangs  of  prisoners  at  Portland, 
Portsmouth,  and  elsewhere  at  home, — so  watched  that  im- 
mediate escape,  though  not  perhaps  impossible,  is  very 
difficult.  A  portion  of  the  convicts  sent  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land  were  no  doubt  locked  up  from  the  first,  a  portion 
were  employed  on  government  works  and  were  probably 
kept  under  close  though  not  continued  surveillance ; — but 
the  majority  both  of  men  and  women  were  sent  out  as 
servants  to  the  free  settlers,  who  were  responsible,  if  not 
directly  for  the  safe  custody  of  those  entrusted  to  them,  a,t 
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least  for  immediate  report  should  diiy  escape.  The  first 
preliminaries  of  escape  were  easy.  A  man  could  run  into 
the  bush,  and  be  quit  at  any  rate  of  the  labour  of  the  hour. 
If  he  were  shepherding  sheep,  or  building  fences,  or  felling 
timber,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  no  eye  unless 
that  of  a  brother  convict  was  upon  him.  He  could  go,  and 
the  chances  of  the  world  were  open  to  him.  But  when 
these  first  preliminaries  were  so  easy  it  was  of  course  essen- 
tial that  they  should  ordinarily  be  rendered  unsuccessful,  and 
that  the  attempt  should  be  followed  by  speedy  and  sharp 
punishment.  The  escaped  convict  was  at  once  hunted,  and 
generally  tracked  by  the  facilities  which  starvation  afforded 
to  his  pursuers.  No  one  but  an  escaped  convict  would  feed 
an  escaped  convict,  and  none  but  they  who  had  established 
themselves  as  bushrangers  had  food  either  to  eat  or  to  give. 
Even  the  established  bushrangers,  who  had  homes  of  some 
sort  in  the  mountain  recesses,  who  were  in  league  with  the 
blacks,  and  who  knew  how  to  take  the  Vvild  animals,  the 
kangaroos  and  walliby  and  opossums,  were  not  unfrequently 
driven  by  famine  to  surrender  themselves. 

Of  course  the  escapes  were  numerous,  and  of  course  the 
punishments  were  severe.  And  it  was  not  only  that  the 
men  would  escape,  but  also  that  when  punctual  to  hours  and 
punctual  in  the  receipt  of  their  rations,  they  would  not  earn 
their  rations  by  work.  They  would  not  work  after  such  a 
fashion  as  to  please  their  masters ; — and,  as  a  necessity,  the 
masters  had  a  redress  for  such  occasions.  A  convict  who 
would  only  eat  rations  and  never  earn  them, — and  who 
could  not  be  dismissed  as  can  an  ordinary  idle  servant, — ■ 
required  some  treatment  more  or  less  severe.  The  master 
himself  was  not  allowed  to  inflict  corporal  punishment, — but 
the  neighbouring  magistrate  was  entrusted  with  that  power. 
The  magistrate  could,  on  hearing  sufficient  evidence  of  wilful 
idleness  or  other  delinquency,  inflict  a  certain  number  of 
lashes.  The  thing  became  so  common,  of  such  everyday 
occurrence,  that  very  light  evidence  was  soon  found  to  be 
sufficient.  The  neighbouring  settler  or  squatter  was  pro- 
bably the  friend  of  the  magistrate,  who  was  a  squatter  him- 
self ;  and  what  better, — indeed  what  Qther  evidence  could 
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the  magistrate  have  than  his  fri'end's  word  ?  The  practice 
became  very  simple  at  last.  If  the  man  would  not  work,  or 
worked  amiss,  or  was  held  to  have  sinned  in  any  way  against 
his  master's  discipline,  he  was  sent  to  the  magistrate  to  be 
flogged.  He  himself  would  be  the  bearer  of  some  short 
note.  "  Dear  Sir, — Please  give  the  bearer  three  dozen,  and 
return  him."  The  man  as  a  rule  would  take  the  note, — and 
the  three  dozen,  and  would  return.  A  bold  spirit  would 
perhaps  run  away.  Then  he  would  be  tracked  and  dogged 
and  starved,  till  he  either  came  back  or  was  brought  back, 
— and  the  last  state  of  that  man  would  be  worse  than  the 
first. 

Of  course  these  were  horrors.  The  men  who  did  escape, 
and  some  who  did  not,  committed  fresh  crimes  and  under- 
went fresh  trials, — with  very  small  chance  of  verdicts  in 
their  favour.  And  of  all  crimes  murder  and  attempts  to 
murder  seem  to  have  been  most  in  excess.  Men  were 
hung  for  murder  and  attempts  to  murder  and  for  various 
other  crimes.  The  hangings  were  frequent  and  gave  rise  to 
sharp  expostulations.  There  is  a  story  in  the  island  that  the 
gaol  chaplain  at  Hobart  Town  once  remonstrated, — not 
against  hanging  in  general  or  the  number  that  were  hung, — 
but  as  to  the  inconvenient  celerity  with  which  the  ceremony 
was  performed.  Thirteen  men,  he  said,  could  be  comfort- 
ably hung  at  once,  but  no  more.  The  crowding  had  been 
too  great,  and  he  trusted  that  for  the  future  the  accommoda- 
tion afforded  by  the  gaol  might  not  be  too  far  stretched. 
The  hangman  was  a  great  and  well-paid  official.  There  were 
flagellators  also,  generally  convicts  themselves,  promoted  to 
the  honourable  employment  of  flogging  their  brethren  at  the 
diff"erent  stations.  There  is  still,  I  am  told,  an  old  pen- 
sioned hangman  living  under  protection  in  the  island.  The 
flagellators  have  disappeared,  some  having  gone  to  Victoria 
fts  miners,  some  having  died  in  their  bed, — a  reasonable  pro- 
portion having  been  murdered.  It  may  be  understood  that 
the  flagellators  would  not  be  popular. 

Not  a  few  of  these  forlorn  ones  did  escape  and  make  their 
way  into  the  wilderness,  living  in  holes  and  amidst  rocks  and 
sometimes  in  habitations  built  for  themselves  in  the  deep 
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recesses  of  the  forests.  The  names  of  some  of  these  still 
live  in  the  memory  of  old  Tasmanians,  and  some  few  still 
live  themselves  as  respectable  members  of  society.  There 
was  one  Brady,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  himself  of  half 
the  mountain  tops  in  the  island,  for,  let  the  traveller  go 
where  he  will,  he  will  be  shown  a  "  Brady's  Look-out." 
Brady,  I  think,  was  hung  at  last.  And  there  was  one  Howe, 
who  had  a  wonderful  career,  living  with  a  native  girl  whom 
he  at  last  murdered  because  she  was  not  fleet  enough  of 
foot  to  escape  with  him,  and  who  was  himself  at  last  mur- 
dered by  a  companion.  And  then  there  was  one  Cash,  who 
had  a  long  career  as  a  bushranger,  and  who  now  lives  in 
dignified  and  easy  retirement.  There  is  also  one  Markham, 
now  carrying  on  business  satisfactorily  as  a  gardener,  who 
lived  for  seven  years  in  a  retreat  he  made  for  himself  in  the 
bush,  coming  down  occasionally  and  stealing  such  articles  as 
were  essential  for  him,  growing  a  little  wheat  on  a  plot  round 
his  cottage,  keeping  a  goat  and  rearing  a  few  sheep.  For 
seven  years  the  man  lived  on  in  this  way,  all  alone,  undis- 
covered, sufficing  in  all  things  for  himself, — except  in  regard 
to  those  occasional  thefts  from  his  nearest  neighbour.  Then 
the  solitude  became  too  much  for  him,  and  he  crept  down 
to  a  neighbour's  house, — the  squatter  from  whom  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  steal, — and  finding  the  mistress  of  the 
family,  he  gave  himself  up  to  her  in  order  that  the  law  might 
do  as  it  would  with  him.  The  squatter,  who  had  been  the 
man's  prey,  was  an  Irish  gentleman,  with  a  tender  heart, 
who  felt  thankful  to  the  man  for  not  having  murdered  his 
wife  and  children.  Having  position  and  influence  he  inter- 
fered on  the  man's  behalf,  and  the  law  was  lenient  and  the 
man  was  pardoned.  The  story  was  told  to  me  by  the  lady 
to  whom  Markham  surrendered  himself,  wild,  with  long 
locks,  clothed  in  a  sheepskin,  haggard  with  soHtude,  tired 
out  with  absolute  independence.  Now  he  is  a  prosperous 
grower  of  apples.  What  an  episode  in  Hfe  for  a  man  to 
carry  about  always  in  his  memory ! 

There  was  much  of  murder  and  robbery  ;  much  of  hanging 
and  slavery.  English  settlers  to  whom  convicts  were  as- 
signed of  course  learned  the  sweets  of  slavery.  Thejr 
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servants  were  intelligent  beasts  of  burden,  who  had  only  to 
be  fed,  coerced,  and  made  to  work.  The  slave  too  was  not 
purchased,  and  if  he  died  there  was  no  loss.  The  system  of 
course  was  bad,  as  with  our  present  lights  we  can  see  plainly 
enough.  But  though  the  system  was  bad,  the  men  who 
carried  it  out  did,  I  think,  mainly  strive  to  do  so  to  a  good 
end.  Though  one  hears  much  of  flogging  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  one  hears  still  more  of  the  excellence  of  the  service 
rendered  by  convicts.  Ladies  especially  are  never  weary  of 
telling  how  good  and  how  faithful  were  the  females  allotted 
to  them  and  to  their  mothers.  Indeed  it  is  from  the  ladies 
of  the  colony  that  one  hears  the  loudest  regrets  in  regard  to 
the  good  things  that  have  now  been  lost  for  ever."  And 
though  the  ladies  are  the  loudest,  men  also  tell  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  convicts  by  whose  labour  they  were  enriched 
in  the  old  days.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inquirer  is 
constantly  startled  by  the  respectability  of  career  and  emi- 
nent success  of  many  a  pardoned  convict.  Men  who  came 
out  nominally  for  life  were  free  and  earning  large  incomes 
within  comparatively  few  years.  Unless  a  man  were  recon- 
victed he  was  sure  to  be  made  free,  having  at  first  a  ticket 
of  leave,  which  enabled  him  to  work  within  a  certain  dis- 
trict on  his  own  behalf,  and  then  a  conditional  pardon,  which 
allowed  him  to  go  anywhere  except  to  England.  In  the 
records  of  Tasmania,  which  we  have  at  home,  we  are  told  oi 
the  cruelty  and  sufferings  inflicted  and  endured  on  botl 
sides,  of  the  cruelty  of  masters  and  of  all  that  their  slaves 
endured,  of  the  bloodthirsty  malignity  of  bushrangers,  and  oj 
the  evils  which  they  perpetrated  on  the  community.  Horrors 
are  always  so  popular  that  of  course  such  tales  are  told  the 
loudest.  Enduring  good  conduct  with  good  results  creates 
no  sensational  enjoyment,  and  therefore  we  hear  little  or 
nothing  of  masters  and  mistresses  so  satisfied  with  the 
docility  of  convicts  as  to  find  them  superior  to  free  servants, 
or  of  men  who  have  been  sent  from  England  as  abject, 
nameless  wretches,  who  have  risen,  after  a  period  of  penal 
service,  to  opulence,  respectability,  and  almost  to  honour. 

When  the  establishment  was  first  set  on  foot  in  Van 
Piemen's  Land,  not  only  were  convicts  sent  out  to  certain 
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of  the  settlers  as  labourers  without  hire,  but  the  settlers  who 
took  them  had  with  each  convict  a  grant  of  land, — so  many 
acres  for  each  convict  taken.  The  owner  of  the  slave  was 
then  bound  to  feed  and  clothe  the  man,  but  was  not  required 
to  pay  him  any  wages.  That  the  convicts  were  sufficiently 
fed  and  clad  by  their  employers  I  have  never  heard  denied. 
Indeed  food  was  so  cheap, — or  at  least  meat  was  so, — that 
no  deficiency  in  this  respect  was  probable.  Nor,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  were  the  men  overworked.  No  doubt  the  amount 
of  labour  performed  by  them  daily  was  less  than  that  ordi- 
narily given  by  free  labourers.  But  absolute  submission  was 
required  from  them, — that  absolute  touch-your-hat-and-look- 
humble  submission  which  to  this  day  is  considered  necessary 
among  soldiers.  They  were  to  give  implicit  obedience,  and 
masters  accustomed  to  implicit  obedience  and  absolute  sub- 
mission are  apt  to  become  arbitrary.  And  the  scourge, 
when  it  is  in  use,  recommends  itself  strongly  to  those  who 
use  it.  The  system  could  not  but  be  evil.  Then,  after 
some  years,  wages  of  per  annum  were  required  from  the 
masters  for  each  man, — out  of  which  the  men  found  their 
own  clothes.  This  was  a  great  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  convicts,  as  they  were  thus  enabled  to  own 
property  and  to  exercise  some  of  the  rights  of  free  men. 
At  the  same  time  they  had  awarded  to  them  the  privilege  of 
leaving  their  masters  if  they  chose,  and  of  going  on  to  the 
public  works.  This  was  a  privilege  which  was  but  seldom 
exercised,  as  private  work  and  private  rations  and  private 
discipline  were  always  better  than  the  work  and  rations  and 
discipline  of  the  public  gangs.  But  it  was  something  for  a 
man  who  could  not  endure  a  master  to  be  able  to  shake 
that  master's  yoke  from  his  neck. 

In  different  parts  of  the  island,  as  the  pubhc  works  de- 
manded, large  stations  were  built  for  those  employed.  There 
were  various  of  these  stations  on  the  route  from  Launceston 
to  Hobart  Town,  where  the  men  were  kept  while  they  con- 
structed the  road.  They  were  built  of  stone,  and  the  ruins 
of  them  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  roadside.  Here  also 
resided  wardens  and  gaolers  and  flagellators,  and  I  fancy 
that  life  in  the  gangs  was  generally  very  much  worse  than 
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life  in  private  service.  The  streets  and  roads  about  Hobart 
Town  were  made  after  this  fashion,  and  many  of  the  public 
buildings  were  put  up  by  the  convicts.  The  traveller  is 
astonished  at  the  neatness  and  excellence  of  these  works  in 
Hobart  Town  till  he  learns  by  degrees  what  it  was  that  con- 
vict labour  in  old  days  did  for  a  convict  establishment. 

And  there  was  a  third  mode  of  bestowing  the  convicts  in 
Tasmania  which  was, — and  indeed  is,  for  it  still  remains, — 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  three.  There  were  men  who 
could  neither  be  sent  out  as  private  servants,  or  even  trusted 
to  work  in  gangs, — men  for  whom  a  prison  home  was  needed. 
A  prison  home  also  was  needed  for  the  new  comers,  as  to 
whom  in  the  first  months  of  their  service  solitary  confine- 
ment and  good  discipline  were  a  part  of  the  bad  bargain 
they  had  made  for  themselves.  This  prison  was  after  a  while 
established  at  Port  Arthur,  a  peninsula  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  a  neck  of  land  only  a  few  yards  broad,  and  has 
been,  I  think,  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable,  as  it 
is  probably  the  most  picturesque,  prison  establishment  in  the 
world.  It  is  still  in  operation,  as  a  certain  proportion  of  old 
English  convicts  are  yet  in  durance,  and  I  shall  therefore 
speak  of  it  in  the  next  chapter.  Now  it  is  altogether  under 
colonial  control ;  but  it  has  been  so  only  for  a  year  or  two. 
The  transfer  was,  I  think,  finally  made  in  1870,  till  which 
time  Port  Arthur  was  an  imperial  estabhshment.  Perhaps 
no  spot  on  the  globe  has  been  the  residence  during  the  last 
sixty  years  of  greater  suffering  or  of  guiltier  thoughts. 

The  system  of  transportation  as  carried  on  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  no  doubt  was  bad.  It  was  bad  to  stain  with  the 
crime  of  so  many  criminals  a  community  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  in  itself  so  small.  It  could  never  have  been  hoped 
that  the  population  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  could  swallow 
up  so  large  a  body  of  English  criminals  as  would  be  sent 
thither,  without  becoming  a  people  especially  noted  for  its 
convict  element.  And  yet  it  was  never  intended  that  Van 
Diemen's  I  ind  should  be  devoted  to  convicts,  as  was  Nor- 
folk Island,  and  as  is  the  little  spot  of  land  called  Spike 
Island  in  the  Cove  of  Cork.  And  the  portioning  out  of 
convicts  to  settlers  to  be  employed  as  labourers  was  bad  j 
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for  it  created  a  taste  for  slavery  which  has  not  yet  lost  its 
relish  on  the  palate  of  many  Tasmanians.  A  certain  amount 
of  harshness  and  bitter  suffering  was,  no  doubt,  incidental 
to  it.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  men  became  fiends  under 
its  working.  The  fiends  came  out  ready  made,  from  Eng- 
land, and  were  on  the  whole  treated  with  no  undue  severity. 
Of  course  there  were  exceptions, — and  the  exceptions  have 
reached  the  public  ear  much  more  readily  than  has  the  true 
history.  Nevertheless  the  people  rebelled  against  the  system, 
— or  rather  repudiated  it  with  such  strength,  that  the  govern- 
ment at  home  was  at  last  forced  to  give  way. 

In  1853  Van  Diemen's  Land  ceased  to  receive  convicts, 
and  in  1856,  following  the  example  of  her  elder  and  younger 
sisters  on  the  Australian  continent,  she  went  to  work  with 
a  representative  government  of  her  own.  There  had  been 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  between  the  colony  and 
the  mother  country.  The  convict  establishment  was  very 
convenient  to  us.  We  all  know  well  how  hard  of  solution 
is  the  question  of  the  filture  disposition  of  the  man  against 
whom  a  judge  has  with  great  facility  pronounced  a  sentence 
of  penal  servitude  for  a  certain  term  of  years.  Whither 
shall  we  send  our  afflicted  brother  ?  Our  depots  at  home 
are  small  and  easily  crowded.  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  this 
respect  was  convenient,  and  was  at  first  hardly  thought  to 
have  a  voice  loud  enough  to  make  itself  heard.  The  gover- 
nor of  the  day,  Sir  William  Denison,  did  what  he  could  to 
save  the  thing.  But  the  people  were  in  earnest  and  they 
prevailed. 

Up  to  that  time  the  colony  had  no  doubt  prospered. 
Wool,  the  staple  of  all  the  Australian  colonies,  had  been 
grown  with  great  profit  in  the  island.  It  was  from  Van 
Diemen's  Land  that  the  district  now  called  Victoria  had 
been  first  supplied  with  sheep.  It  was  found  that  almost 
every  plant  and  almost  every  animal  that  thrives  in  England 
could  be  acchmatized  in  an  island  whose  climate  is  only  a 
little  warmer  than  that  of  England,  and  a  Httle  more  dry. 
It  became  known  in  the  East  for  its  breed  of  horses,  for  its 
whale  fishery, — which  was  pre-eminently  successful, — for  its 
wheat  and  oats,  and  especially  for  its  fruit.    It  could  supply 
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all  Australia  with  fruit  if  only  all  Australia  could  be  made 
to  take  it.  For  a  time  the  markets  were  at  any  rate  good 
enough  to  secure  wealth.  Men  in  Van  Diemen's  Land 
became  rich,  and  both  Launceston  and  Hobart  Town  were 
prosperous  boroughs.  Schools  were  general,  hospitals  were 
established,  the  institutions  of  the  colony  generally  were  ex- 
cellent. Van  Diemen's  Land  had  not  indeed  a  great  repu- 
tation. It  had  a  name  that  seemed  to  carry  a  taunt  in 
men's  ears.  But  it  was  prosperous  and  fat;  and,  unless 
when  the  bushrangers  were  in  ascendency,  the  people  were 
happy.  Such  was  their  history  up  to  1856,  when  transpor- 
tation had  been  abolished  and  representative  government 
was  commenced.  Now  the  Tasmanians  declare  themselves 
to  be  ruined,  and  are  not  slow  to  let  a  stranger  know  that 
the  last  new  name  given  to  the  island  is  that  of  "  Sleepy 
Hollow."  When  the  stranger  asks  the  reason  of  this  ruin, 
he  is  told  that  all  the  pubHc  money  has  gone  with  the  con- 
victs, and  that — the  rabbits  have  eaten  up  all  the  grass. 
The  rabbits,  Hke  the  sheep,  have  been  imported  from 
Europe,  and  the  rabbits  have  got  ahead  of  the  sheep.  "  If 
it  was  not  that  this  is  Sleepy  Hollow,"  they  say,  "  we  should 
stir  ourselves  and  get  rid  of  the  rabbits.  But  it  is  Sleepy 
Hollow,  and  so  we  don't." 
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When  it  had  been  decided  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colony  that  transportation  to  Van  Diemen's  Land 
should  be  at  an  end,  the  colonial  Houses  of  Parliament 
petitioned  the  Queen  that  the  name  might  be  changed, — so 
that  the  convict  flavour  and  the  convict  odour  attached  to 
the  old  sound  might  be  banished  ;  and  the  Queen  of  course 
assented.  Hence  has  sprung  in  the  catalogue  of  our  colo- 
nies the  name  of  Tasmania,  as  pretty  as  any  that  we  have, 
but  to  my  ears  somewhat  fantastic.  In  New  South  Wales, 
with  its  enormous  area,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  sea 
barriers  by  which  convicts  could  be  hemmed  in,  the  traveller 
does  not  at  present  hear  much  about  convicts.  They  have 
wandered  away  whither  they  would.  Now  and  then  good- 
natured  reference  is  made,  in  regard  to  some  lady  or  gentle- 
man, to  the  fact  that  her  or  his  father  was  "  lagged,"  and 
occasionally  up  in  the  bush  a  shepherd  may  be  found  who 
will  own  to  the  soft  impeachment  of  having  been  lagged 
himself, — though  always  for  some  offence  which  is  supposed 
to  have  in  it  more  of  nobility  than  depravity.  But  in  Tas- 
mania the  records  are  recent,  fresh,  and  ever  present.  There 
is  still  felt  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  a  social  rule  that 
no  convict,  whatever  may  have  been  his  success,  shall  be 
received  into  society.  "  But  if  he  should  be  a  member  of 
the  Assembly?"  I  asked.  Well,  yes,  my  informant  acknow- 
ledged that  there  would  be  a  difficulty.  There  are  occa- 
sions on  which  a  member  of  the  Assembly  may  almost 
demand  to  be  entertained, — as  a  member  ul  the  House  of 
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Commons  has,  I  imagine,  almost  a  right  to  dine  with  the 
Speaker.  It:  is  not  only  that  men  and  women  in  Tasmania 
do  not  choose  to  herd  with  convicts,  but  that  they  are  on 
their  guard  lest  it  might  be  supposed  that  their  own  existence 
in  the  island  might  be  traced  back  to  the  career  of  some 
criminal  relative. 

In  the  meantime,  though  a  new  name  sweet  as  a  rose  has 
been  invented,  the  odour  and  the  flavour  have  not  as  yet 
quite  passed  away.  A  certain  number  of  convicts  are  at 
work  on  the  public  domain  in  Hobart  Town,  but  they  are 
always  the  convicts  of  the  island, — men  who  have  received 
their  sentences  for  deeds  done  in  Tasmania.  At  the  extreme 
south-west  of  the  island, — in  a  peninsula  called  by  the  nama 
of  Tasman,  which  is  all  but  an  island, — is  maintained  a 
station  called  Port  Arthur,  and  there  are  at  present  kept  as 
many  as  remain  of  the  old  English  exiles.  With  them  are 
a  portion  of  the  convicts  of  the  island.  For  those  who 
were  sent  out  from  England,  England  still  pays  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  amounting  to  19J.  Sd.  per  annum  for 

each  man  under  sentence,  and  something  less  for  lunatics 
and  paupers.  Of  these  the  great  majority  are  now  either 
paupers  or  lunatics,  who  would  be  free  were  they  able  to 
earn  their  own  bread.  England  also  pays,  and  will,  by 
agreement,  continue  to  pay  for  some  further  term  of  eight 
or  nine  years,  a  lump  sum  of  ;^6,coo  per  annum  towards 
the  general  police  expenses,  which  were  commenced  on 
behalf  of  the  mother  country.  When  an  English  convict, 
who  has  had  a  conditional  pardon,  is  reconvicted,  he  is 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  colony  if  reconvicted  after 
a  period  of  six  months  of  freedom ; — but  at  the  expense  of 
England  if  within  that  period.  And  so  the  convict  system 
is  dying  out  in  Tasmania,  and  will  soon  be  extinct,  and  at 
last  the  odour  and  the  flavour  will  be  gone. 

I  visited  Port  Arthur,  and  was  troubled  by  many  reflec- 
tions as  to  the  future  destiny  of  so  remarkable  a  place.  It 
is  in  a  direct  line  not,  I  believe,  above  sixty  miles  from 
Hobart  Town,  but  it  can  hardly  be  reached  directly.  The 
way  to  it  is  by  water,  and  as  there  is  no  traffic  to  or  from 
the  place  other  than  what  is  carried  on  by  the  government 
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for  the  supply  of  the  establishment,  a  sailing  schooner  is 
sufficient, — and  indeed  more  than  sufficiently  expensive. 
In  this  schooner  I  was  taken  under  the  kind  guidance  of 
the  premier  and  attorney-general  of  the  island,  who  were 
called  upon  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  to  inspect 
the  place  and  hear  complaints^ — if  complaints  there  were. 
We  started  at  midnight,  and  as  we  were  told  at  break  of 
day  that  we  had  made  only  four  miles  down  tlie  bay,  I 
began  to  fear  that  the  expedition  would  be  long.  But  the 
wind  at  last  favoured  us,  and  at  about  noon  we  were  landed 
at  Tasman's  peninsula  in  Norfolk  Bay,  and  there  we  found 
the  commandant  of  the  establishment  and  horses  to  carry 
us  whither  we  would.  We  found  also  a  breakfast  at  the 
policeman's  house,  of  which  we  were  very  much  in  want. 

Tasman's  peninsula,  which  has  been  held  entire  by  the 
Crown  for  the  purposes  of  the  convict  establishment,  is  an 
irregularly  formed  piece  of  land  about  twenty-five  miles  long 
and  twelve  broad,  indented  by  various  bays  and  creeks  of 
the  sea,  very  hilly,  covered  with  primeval  gum-tree  forest, 
and  joined  on  to  the  island  by  a  very  narrow  neck  of  sand. 
Port  Arthur,  where  are  the  prisons,  is  about  nine  miles  from 
Norfolk  Bay;  but  our  first  object  was  to  visit  the  neck, — 
called  Eagle  Hawk  Neck, — partly  for  the  sake  of  the 
scenery,  and  partly  because  the  neck  is  guarded  by  dogs, 
placed  there  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  convicts.  I  had 
heard  of  these  dogs  before  I  visited  Tasmania,  but  I  had 
thought  that  they  were  mythic.  There,  however,  I  found 
them,  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  chained  up  in  their  appointed 
places  at  and  near  the  neck.  The  intention  is  that  they 
should  bark  if  any  escaped  prisoner  should  endeavour  to 
swim  at  night  across  the  narrow  arm  of  sea  which  divides 
the  two  lands.  In  former  days  they  used  to  be  employed 
in  hunting  the  men  down.  I  doubt  whether  they  are  now 
of  any  service.  They  are  allowed  regular  rations,  one 
pound  of  meat  and  one  pound  of  flour  a  day  per  dog;  and 
I  found  the  policemen  stationed  at  the  Neck  very  loud  in 
their  assurances  that  the  business  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  the  dogs.  The  policemen  also  have  rations, — some- 
what more  than  that  of  the  dogs,  though  of  the  same  kind ; 
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and  it  struck  me  that  to  the  married  men  who  have  families 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  rationed  dogs  might  be  service- 
able. 

The  scenery  at  this  spot  is  very  lovely,  as  the  bright 
narrow  sea  runs  up  between  two  banks  which  are  wooded 
down  to  the  water.  Then  we  went  farther  on,  riding  our 
horses  where  it  was  practicable  to  ride,  and  visited  two 
wonders  of  the  place, — the  Blow-Hole,  and  Tasman's  Arch. 
The  Blow-Hole  is  such  a  passage  cut  out  by  the  sea  through 
the  rocks  as  I  have  known  more  than  one  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland  under  the  name  of  puffing-holes.  This  hole  did 
not  puff  nor  blow  when  I  was  there ;  but  we  were  enabled 
by.  the  quiescence  of  the  sea  to  crawl  about  among  the 
rocks,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  more  than  we  should  have 
done  had  the  monster  been  in  full  play.  Tasman's  Arch,  a 
mile  farther  on,  is  certainly  the  grandest  piece  of  rock  con- 
struction I  ever  saw.  The  sea  has  made  its  way  in  through 
the  rocks,  forming  a  large  pool  or  hole,  some  fifty  yards 
from  the  outer  cliffs,  the  descent  into  which  is  perpendicular 
all  round ;  and  over  the  aperture  stretches  an  immense 
natural  arch,  the  supports  or  side  pillars  of  which  are  per- 
pendicular. Very  few  even  now  visit  Tasman's  Arch  ;  but 
when  the  convict  establishment  at  Port  Arthur  comes  to  an 
end,  as  come  to  an  end  I  think  it  must,  no  one  will  ever  see 
the  place.  Nevertheless  it  is  well  worth  seeing,  as  may 
probably  be  said  of  many  glories  of  the  earth  which  are 
altogether  hidden  from  human  eyes. 

On  the  following  day  we  inspected  the  prisons,  and  poor- 
house  and  lunatic  asylum  and  farm  attached  to  the  prisons  ; 
— for  there  is  a  farm  of  well-cleared  land, — seventy  or  eighty 
acres  under  tillage,  if  I  remember  rightly ;  and  there  is  a 
railway  for  bringing  down  timber  and  firewood.  The  whole 
was  in  admirable  order,  and  gave  at  first  sight  the  idea  of  an 
industrial  establishment  conducted  on  excellent  commercial 
principles.  The  men  made  their  own  shoes  and  clothes 
and  cheeses,  and  fed  their  own  pigs,  and  milked  their  own 
cows,  and  killed  their  own  beef  and  mutton.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  sell  their  surplus  pro- 
duce and  turn  in  a  revenue  for  the  colony.    But  prisons 
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never  do  turn  in  a  revenue,  and  this  certainly  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule. 

I  found  that  there  were  altogether  506  persons,  all  males, 
to  be  looked  after,  and  that  no  less  than  97  men  were  em- 
ployed to  look  after  them.  Of  these  25  were  officers,  many 
of  whom  were  in  receipt  of  good  salaries.  There  was  tlie 
commandant,  and  the  Protestant  chaplain,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain,  and  the  doctor,  and  the  doctor's  assistant, 
and  the  postmaster,  forming  with  their  wives  and  families 
quite  a  pleasant  little  society,  utterly  beyond  reach  of  the 
world,  but  supphed  with  every  comfort, — unless  when  the 
wind  was  so  bad  that  the  government  schooner  could  not 
get  round  to  them.  These  gentlemen  all  had  houses  too. 
I  was  hospitably  received  in  one,  that  of  the  commandant, 
which,  with  its  pretty  garden  and  boat-house,  and  outlook 
upon  the  land-locked  bay  of  the  sea,  made  me  wish  to  be 
commandant  myself.  There  would  have  been  nothing 
pecuhar  in  all  this,  except  the  cleanness  and  prettiness  of 
the  place,  were  it  not  that  it  must  apparently  all  come 
to  an  end  in  a  few  years,  and  that  the  commandant's  house 
and  the  other  houses,  and  all  the  village,  and  the  prisons, 
and  the  asylum,  and  the  farm,  and  the  church,  will  be  left 
deserted,  and  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins.  I  do  not  know 
what  other  fate  can  be  theirs.  Tasmania  will  not  maintain 
the  place  for  her  own  prison  purposes  when  there  is  an  end 
of  the  English  money ; — and  for  other  than  prison  purposes 
no  one  will  surely  go  and  live  iu  that  ultima  Thule,  lovely 
as  are  the  bays  of  the  sea,  and  commodious  as  may  be 
the  buildings. 

Of  the  506  men  to  be  looked  after,  284  belonged  to 
England,  and  222  to  the  colouy.  Of  the  506,  234  only 
were  efficient  for  work ;  and  of  this  latter  number  only  39 
were  English  convicts.  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
lingering  English  remnants  of  transported  ruffianism  would 
by  this  time  consist  chiefly  of  old  men  unfit  for  work. 
There  were  146  English  paupers, — convicts  who  have  served 
their  time,  but  who  would  be  unable  to  support  themselves 
if  turned  out, — and  there  were  ten  invalids  who  would  return 
to  their  convict  work  when  well.    There  were  also  89 
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lunatics,  of  whom  only  four  were  still  under  sentence.  With 
506  men  to  be  looked  after,  97  officers  and  constables  to 
look  after  them,  and  with  only  234  men  able  to  do  a  day's 
work,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  place  is  not  self- 
supporting.  Its  net  cost  is,  in  round  numbers,  ;^2o,ooo  j 
of  which,  in  round  numbers  again,  England  pays  one-half 
and  the  colony  the  other.  It  was  admitted  that  when 
the  English  subsidy  was  withdrawn, — for  in  fact  England 
does  pay  at  present  ^^6,000  a  year  for  general  expenses 
over  and  above  her  contribution  per  man  to  the  estabHsh- 
*nent  at  Port  Arthur, — that  when  this  should  be  discon- 
^nued.  Port  Arthur  must  be  deserted. 

The  interest  of  such  an  establishment  as  this  of  course 
Kes  very  much  in  the  personal  demeanour,  in  the  words, 
and  appearance  of  the  prisoners.  A  man  who  has  been  all 
his  life  fighting  against  law,  who  has  been  always  controlled 
but  never  tamed  by  law,  is  interesting,  though  inconvenient, 
— as  is  a  tiger.  There  were  some  dozen  or  fifteen  men, — ■ 
perhaps  more, — whom  we  found  inhabiting  separate  cells, 
and  who  were  actually  imprisoned.  These  were  the  heroes 
of  the  place.  There  was  an  Irishman  with  one  eye,  named 
Doherty,  who  told  us  that  for  forty-two  years  he  had  never 
been  a  free  man  for  an  hour.  He  had  been  transported  for 
mutiny  when  hardly  more  than  a  boy, — for  he  had  enlisted 
as  a  boy, — and  had  since  that  time  received  nearly  3,000 
lashes  !  In  appearance  he  was  a  large  man  and  still  power- 
ful,— well  to  look  at  in  spite  of  his  eye,  lost  as  he  told  us 
through  the  misery  of  prison  life.  But  he  said  that  he  was 
broken  at  last.  If  they  would  only  treat  him  kindly,  he 
would  be  as  a  lamb.  But  within  the  last  few  weeks  he 
had  escaped  with  three  others,  and  had  been  brought  back 
almost  starved  to  death.  The  record  of  his  prison  life  was 
frightful.  He  had  been  always  escaping,  always  rebelling, 
always  fighting  against  authority, — and  always  being  flogged. 
There  had  been  a  whole  life  of  torment  such  as  this  ;  forty- 
two  years  of  it ;  and  there  he  stood,  speaking  softly,  arguing 
his  case  well,  and  pleading  while  the  tears  ran  down  his 
face  for  some  kindness,  for  some  mercy  in  his  old  age.  "  I 
have  tried  to  escape ; — always  to  escape,"  he  said, — "  as  a 
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bird  does  out  of  a  cage.  Is  that  unnatural ; — is  that  a  great 
crime?"  The  man's  first  offence,  that  of  mutiny,  is  not  one 
at  which  the  mind  revoUs.  I  did  feel  for  him,  and  when  he 
spoke  of  himself  as  a  caged  bird,  I  should  have  liked  to 
take  him  out  into  the  world,  and  have  given  him  a  month  of 
comfort.  He  would  probably,  however,  have  knocked  my 
brains  out  on  the  first  opportunity.  I  was  assured  that  he 
was  thoroughly  bad,  irredeemable,  not  to  be  reached  by  any 
kindness,  a  beast  of  prey,  whose  hand  was  against  every 
honest  man,  and  against  whom  it  was  necessary  that 
every  honest  man  should  raise  his  hand.  Yet  he  talked 
so  gently  and  so  well,  and  argued  his  own  case  with  such 
winning  words  !  He  was  writing  in  a  book  when  we  entered 
his  cell,  and  was  engaged  on  some  speculation  as  to  the 
tonnage  of  vessels.  "  Just  scribbhng,  sir,"  he  said,  "  to 
while  away  the  hours." 

There  was  another  aan,  also  an  Irishman,  named  Ahern, 
whose  appearance  was  as  revolting  as  that  of  Doherty  was 
prepossessing.  He  was  there  for  an  attempt  to  murder  his 
wife,  and  had  been  repeatedly  re-tried  and  re-convicted. 
He  was  making  shoes  when  we  saw  him,  and  had  latterly 
become  a  reformed  character.  But  for  years  his  life  had 
been  absolutely  the  life  of  a  caged  beast, — only  with  inci- 
dents more  bestial  than  those  of  any  beast.  His  gaolers 
seemed  to  have  no  trust  in  his  reformation.  He,  too,,  was  a 
large  powerful  man,  and  he,  too,  will  probably  remain  till  he 
dies  either  in  solitary  confinement  or  under  closest  surveil- 
lance. In  absolute  infamy  he  was  considered  to  be  without 
a  peer  in  the  establishment.  But  he  talked  to  us  quite 
freely  about  his  little  accident  with  his  wife. 

There  was  another  remarkable  man  in  one  of  the  solitary 
cells,  whose  latter  crime  had  been  that  of  bringing  abomin- 
able and  false  accusations  against  fellow-prisoners.  He 
talked  for  awhile  with  us  on  the  ordinary  topics  of  the  day 
not  disagreeably,  expressing  opinions  somewhat  averse  to 
lonely  existence,  and  not  altogether  in  favour  of  the  im- 
partiality of  those  who  attended  upon  him.  But  he  gave  us 
to  understand  that,  though  he  was  quite  willing  to  answer 
questions  in  a  pleasant,  friendly  way,  it  was  his  intention 
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before  we  left  him  to  make  a  speech.  It  was  not  every  day 
that  he  had  such  an  audience  as  a  prime  minister  and  an 
attorney-general, — not  to  speak  of  a  solicitor-general  from 
another  colony  who  was  with  us  also,  or  of  the  commandant, 
or  of  myself.  He  made  his  speech, — and  I  must  here 
declare  that  all  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  make  speeches 
if  they  pleased.  He  made  his  speech, — hitching  up  his 
parcel-yellow  trousers  with  his  left  hand  as  he  threw  out  his 
right  with  emphatic  gesture.  I  have  longed  for  such  ease 
and  such  fluency  when,  on  occasions,  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  deliver  myself  of  words  upon  my  legs.  It  was  his 
object  to  show  that  the  effort  of  his  life  had  been  to  improve 
the  morals  of  the  establishment,  and  that  the  commandant 
had  repressed  him,  actuated  solely  by  a  delight  in  wicked- 
ness. And  as  he  made  his  charge  he  pointed  to  the  com- 
mandant with  denouncing  fingers,  and  we  all  listened  with 
the  gravest  attention.  I  was  wondering  whether  he  thought 
that  he  made  any  impression.  I  forget  that  man's  name 
and  his  crime,  but  he  ought  to  have  been  a  republican  at 
home,  and  should  he  ever  get  out  from  Port  Arthur  might  still 
do  well  to  stand  for  a  borough  on  anti-monarchical  interests. 

But  of  all  the  men  the  most  singular  in  his  fate  was 
another  Irisliman,  one  Barron,  who  lived  in  a  little  island 
all  alone  ;  and  of  all  the  modes  of  life  into  which  such  a  man 
might  fall,  surely  his  was  the  most  wonderful.  To  the 
extent  of  the  island  he  was  no  prisoner  at  all,  but  might 
wander  whither  he  hked,  might  go  to  bed  when  he  pleased, 
and  get  up  when  he  pleased,  might  bathe  and  catch  fish,  or  cul- 
tivate his  little  flower-garden, — and  was  in  very  truth  monarch 
of  all  he  surveyed.  Twice  a  week  his  rations  were  brought 
to  him,  and  in  his  disposal  of  them  no  one  interfered  with 
him.  But  he  surveyed  nothing  but  graves.  All  who  died 
at  Port  Arthur,  whether  convicts  or  free,  are  buried  there, 
and  he  has  the  task  of  burying  them.  He  digs  his  graves, 
not  fitfully  and  by  hurried  task-work,  but  with  thoughtful 
precision, — having  one  always  made  for  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  one  for  a  Protestant  inmate.  In  this  regularity  he  was 
indeed  acting  against  orders, — as  there  was  some  prejudice 
against  these  ready-made  graves ;  but  he  went  on  with  his 
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work,  and  was  too  valuable  in  his  vocation  to  incur  serious 
interference.  We  talked  with  him  for  half  an  hour,  and 
found  him  to  be  a  sober,  thoughtful,  suspicious  man,  quite 
alive  to  the  material  inconveniences  of  his  position,  but  not 
in  the  least  afflicted  by  ghostly  fear  or  sensational  tremors. 
He  smiled  when  we  asked  whether  the  graves  awed  him, — 
but  he  shook  his  head  when  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he 
might  grow  a  few  cabbages  for  his  own  use.  He  could  eat 
nothing  that  grew  from  such  soil.  The  flowers  were  very 
well,  but  a  garden  among  graves  was  no  garden  for  vege- 
tables. He  had  been  there  for  ten  years,  digging  all  the 
graves  in  absolute  solitude  without  being  ill  a  day.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  was  happy.  No,  he  was  not  happy.  He 
wanted  to  get  away  and  work  his  passage  to  America,  and 
begin  life  afresh,  though  he  nvas  sixty  years  old.  He  pre- 
ferred digging  graves  and  solitude  in  the  island,  to  the 
ordinary  life  of  Port  Arthur ;  he  desired  to  remain  in  the 
island  as  long  as  he  was  a  convict;  but  he  was  of  opinion 
that  ten  years  of  such  work  ought  to  have  earned  him  his 
freedom.  Why  he  was  retained  I  forget.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  there  had  been  no  charge  against  him  during  the 
ten  years.  "  You  have  no  troubles  here,"  I  said.  "  I  have 
great  troubles,"  he  replied,  "  when  I  walk  about,  thinking 
of  my  sins."  There  was  no  hypocrisy  about  him,  nor.  did 
he  in  any  way  cringe  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  quiet, 
unobtrusive,  and  moody.  There  he  is  still,  living  among 
the  graves, — still  dreaming  of  some  future  career  in  life, 
when,  at  last,  they  who  have  power  over  him  shall  let  him  go. 

Of  the  able-bodied  men  the  greatest  number  are  at  work 
about  the  farm,  or  on  the  land,  or  cutting  timber,  and  seem 
to  be  subject  to  no  closer  surveillance  than  are  ordinary 
labourers.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  escape, — 
except  the  fact  that  they  must  staiwe  in  the  bush  if  they 
do  escape.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  them  to  starve  in 
the  bush  even  on  Tasman's  peninsula.  Then  when  they 
ha\  e  starved  till  they  can  starve  no  longer,  they  go  back  to 
the  damnable  torment  of  a  solitary  cell.  None  but  spirits 
so  indomitable  as  that  of  the  man  Doherty  will  dare  to  repeat 
the  agonies  of  escape  above  once  or  twice. 
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There  was  a  man  named  Fisher  dying  in  the  hospital, 
who  had  been  one  of  those  who  had  lately  escaped  with 
Doherty,  and  had,  indeed,  arranged  the  enterprise,  and  had 
gotten  together  the  materials  to  form  a  canoe  to  carry  them 
off.  Before  they  started  he  had  been  possessed  of  ;^io, 
which, — so  the  officers  said, — he  had  slowly  amassed  by 
selling  wines  and  spirits  which  he  had  collected  in  some 
skin  round  his  body,  such  wine  and  spirits  having  been 
administered  to  him  by  the  doctor's  orders,  and  having  been 
received  into  the  outer  skin  instead  of  taken  to  the  comfort 
of  the  inner  man.  This,  it  was  supposed,  he  had  sold  to 
the  constables  and  warders,  and  had  so  realised  ;^io.  Now 
he  was  dying, — and  looked,  indeed,  as  he  lay  on  his  bed, 
livid,  with  his  eyes  protruding  from  his  head,  as  though  he 
could  not  live  another  day.  But  it  was  known  that  he  still 
had  three  of  the  ten  sovereigns  about  him.  "  Why  not 
take  them  away?"  I  asked.  "They  are  in  his  mouth,  and 
he  would  swallow  them  if  he  were  touched."  Think  of  the 
man  living, — dying,  with  three  sovereigns  in  his  mouth, 
procured  in  such  a  way,  for  such  a  purpose,  over  so  long  a 
term  of  years  ; — for  the  man  must  have  been  long  an  invalid 
to  have  been  able  to  sell  for  ^lo  the  wine  which  he  ought 
to  have  drunk  !  What  a  picture  of  life ; — what  a  picture  of 
death  ; — the  man  clinging  to  his  remnant  of  useless  wealth 
in  such  a  fashion  as  that ! 

In  the  evening  and  far  on  into  the  night  the  premier  was 
engaged  in  listening  to  the  complaints  of  convicts.  Any 
man  who  had  anything  to  say  was  allowed  to  say  it  into 
the  ears  of  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown, — but  all  of  course 
said  uselessly.  The  complaints  of  prisoners  against  their 
gaolers  can  hardly  be  efficacious.  So  our  visit  to  Port 
Arthur  came  to  an  end,  and  we  went  back  on  the  next  day 
to  Hobart  Town. 

The  establishment  itself  has  the  appearance  of  a  large, 
well-built,  clean  village,  with  various  factories,  breweries, 
and  the  like.  There  is  the  church,  as  I  have  said,  and 
there  are  houses  enough,  both  for  gentle  and  simple,  to 
take  away  the  appearance  of  a  prison.  The  lunatic  asylum  and 
that  for  paupers  have  no  appearance  of  prisons.  Indeed  the 
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penitentiary  itself,  where  the  working  convicts  sleep  and  live, 
and  have  their  library  and  their  plays  and  their  baths,  is  not 
prison-like.  There  is  a  long  street,  with  various  little  nooks 
and  corners,  as  are  to  be  found  in  all  villages, — and  in  one 
of  them  the  cottage  in  which  Smith  O'Brien  lived  as  a  convict. 
The  place  is  alive,  and  the  eye  soon  becomes  used  to  the 
strange  convict  garments,  consisting  of  jackets  and  trousers, 
of  which  one  side  is  yellow  and  the  other  brown.  If  it 
were  to  be  continued,  I  should  be  tempted  to  speak  loudly 
in  praise  of  the  management  of  the  establishment.  But  it 
is  doomed  to  go,  and,  as  such  is  the  case,  one  is  disposed 
to  doubt  the  use  of  increased  expenditure. 

All  those  whom  I  questioned  on  the  subject  in  Tasmania 
agreed  that  Port  Arthur  must  be  abandoned  in  a  few  years, 
and  that  then  the  remaining  convicts  must  be  removed  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hobart  Town.  If  this  be  done  there 
can  hardly,  I  think,  be  any  other  fate  for  the  buildings  than 
that  they  shall  stand  till  they  fall.  They  will  fall  into  the 
dust,  and  men  will  make  unfrequent  excursions  to  visit  the 
strange  ruins. 
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HER  PRESENT  CONDITION, 

It  is  acknowledged  even  by  all  the  rival  colonies  that  of  all 
the  colonies  Tasmania  is  the  prettiest.  This  is  no  doubt 
true  of  her  as  a  whole,  though  the  scenery  of  the  Hawkesbury 
in  New  South  Wales  is,  I  think,  finer  than  anything  in 
Tasmania.  But  it  may  be  said  of  the  small  island  that,  go 
where  you  will,  the  landscape  that  meets  the  eye  is  pleasing, 
whereas  the  reverse  of  this  is  certainly  the  rule  on  the 
Australian  continent.  And  the  climate  of  Tasmania  is  by 
far  pleasanter  than  that  of  any  part  of  the  mainland.  There 
are,  one  may  almost  say,  no  musquitoes.  Other  pernicious 
animals  certainly  do  abound,  but  then  they  abound  also  in 
England.  Everything  in  Tasmania  is  more  English  than  is 
England  herself.  She  is  full  of  English  fruits,  which  grow 
certainly  more  plentifully  and,  as  regards  some,  with  greater 
excellence  than  they  do  in  England.  Tasmanian  cherries 
beat  those  of  Kent, — or,  as  I  believe,  of  all  the  world, — and 
have  become  so  common  that  it  is  often  not  worth  the 
owner's  while  to  pull  them.  Strawberries,  raspberries, 
gooseberries,  plums,  and  apples  are  in  almost  equal  abun- 
dance. I  used  in  early  days  to  think  a  greengage  the  best 
fruit  in  the  world ; — but  latterly,  at  home,  greengages  have 
lost  their  flavour  for  me.  I  attributed  this  to  age  and  an 
altered  palate ;  but  in  Tasmania  I  found  the  greengages  as 
sweet  as  they  used  to  be  thirty  years  ago.  And  then  the 
mulberries  !  There  was  a  lady  in  Hobart  Town  who  sent 
us  mulberries  every  day  such  as  I  had  never  eaten  before, 
and  as, — I  feel  sure, — I  shall  never  eat  again.  Tasmania 
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ought  to  make  jam  for  all  the  world,  and  would  do  so  for  all 
the  Australian  world  were  she  not  prevented  by  certain 
tariffs,  to  which  I  shall  have  to  allude  in  the  next  chapter. 
Now  the  Australian  world  is  essentially  a  jam-consuming 
world,  and  but  for  the  tariffs  Tasmania  could  afford  to  pick, 
and  would  make  a  profit  out  of,  the  cherries  and  raspberries. 
And  this  is  not  the  only  evil.  The  Victorians  eat  a  great 
deal  of  jam.  No  one  eats  more  jam  than  a  Victorian 
miner,— unless  it  be  a  Victorian  stock-rider.  But  they  eat 
pumpkin  jam  flavoured  with  strawberries, — and  call  that 
strawberry  jam.  The  effect  of  protection  all  the  world  over 
is  to  force  pumpkin  jam,  under  the  name  of  strawberry  jam, 
down  the  throats  of  the  people. 

The  Tasmanians  in  their  loyalty  are  almost  EngHsh-mad. 
The  very  regret  which  is  felt  for  the  loss  of  English  soldiers 
arises  chiefly  from  the  feeling  that  the  uniform  of  the  men 
was  especially  English.  There  is  with  them  all  a  love  of 
home,  which  word  always  means  England, — that  touches 
the  heart  of  him  who  comes  to  them  from  the  old  country. 
"  We  do  not  want  to  be  divided  from  you.  Though  we  did 
in  sort  set  up  for  ourselves,  and  though  we  do  keep  our  own 
house,  we  still  wish  to  be  thought  of  by  Great  Britain  as  a 
child  that  is  loved.  We  like  to  have  among  us  some  signs 
of  your  power,  some  emblem  of  your  greatness.  A  red  coat 
or  two  in  our  streets  would  remind  us  that  we  were  English- 
men in  a  way  that  would  please  us  well.  We  do  not  wish 
to  be  Americanised  in  our  ways  and  thoughts.  Well, — if 
we  cannot  have  a  red-coated  soldier  we  will  at  any  rate  have 
a  mail-guard  with  a  red  coat,  after  the  old  fashion,  and  a 
mail-coachman  with  a  red  coat,  and  a  real  mail-coach."  And 
they  have  the  mail-coach  running  through  from  Launceston 
to  Hobart  Town,  and  from  Hobart  Town  to  Launceston, 
not  in  the  least  like  a  Cobb's  coach,  as  they  are  in  the  other 
colonies,  but  built  directly  after  that  ancient  and  most 
uncomfortable  English  pattern  which  we  who  are  old 
remember; — and  they  have  the  coachman  and  the  guard 
clothed  in  red, — because  red  has  been  from  time  immemorial 
the  royal  livery  of  England. 

Launceston  is  a  clean,  well-built  town,  and  does  most  of 
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the  importing  and  exporting  business  of  the  island.  It  is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  therefore  within  easy 
reach  from  Melbourne,  with  which  port  most  of  the  business 
of  Tasmania  is  done, — exclusive  of  the  export  of  wool.  It 
has  no  look  of  decay,  in  spite  of  the  evil  things  that  are  said, 
and  at  any  rate  appears  to  prosper.  The  scenery  round 
Launceston  is  not  equal  to  that  at  Hobart  Town,  but  there 
are  one  or  two  very  pretty  walks, — noticeably  those  up  the 
hill  over  the  waterfall  whence  the  visitor  looks  down  upon  the 
South  Esk,  which  there  is  as  pretty  as  the  Lynn  at  Linton. 

An  English  farmer  hearing  of  land  giving  60  bushels  of 
oats  to  the  acre,  averaging  over  40  lbs.  the  bushel,  would 
imagine  that  the  owner  of  such  land  ought  to  do  well, — 
especially  if  he  knew  that  the  same  crop  could  be  raised  on 
the  land  year  after  year.  But  yet  land  growing  such  crops 
will  not  give  a  rent,  or  even  a  profit,  to  the  combined  land- 
owner and  farmer  of  los.  an  acre.  The  corn  has  to  be  sent 
into  Launceston,  and  will  not  fetch  when  there  above  2s.  a 
bushel, — or  16^.  a  quarter.  Now  oats  in  England,  at  that 
weight,  range  I  believe  from  30^-.  to  34J.  a  quarter.  With 
us  the  wages  of  rural  labourers  are  iis.,  12s.,  or  i4i-.  a  week, 
according  to  the  county  or  district.  In  the  part  of  Tasmania 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  men  were  receiving  ;!^3o  per  annum 
wages,  with  rations,  consisting  of  10  lbs.  of  meat,  10  lbs.  of 
flour,  2  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  J  lb.  of  tea  per  week,  worth  7^.  a 
week.  They  also  had  cottages  if  married,  or  house-room  if 
single, — and  some  extra  sums  of  money  were  given  to  them  at 
harvest  time, — ;j^3  or  ^4, — to  secure  their  services.  This 
altogether,  would  be  worth  20s.  or  2 if.  a  week; — whereas 
living  is  generally  cheaper  to  the  working  man  in  Tasmania 
than  in  England.  The  result  is  that  the  labourers  are  able 
to  pay,  and  as  a  rule  do  pay,  6d.  a  week  each  for  the  schooling 
of  their  children.  The  labourer  does  well, — but  the  farmer 
makes  but  a  poor  profit  out  of  his  tilled  land.  It  should  be 
explained  that  on  the  farms  which  I  visited, — and  which 
belonged  to  a  family  of  brothers,  cousins,  and  uncles, — 
everything  was  done  with  the  best  implements  brought  out 
from  England,  and  that  manure  was  used.  Hitherto  the 
use  of  manure  in  tillage  is  not  common  in  any  of  the 
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colonies.  It  is  thought  to  be  more  profitable  to  take  what 
the  land  will  give  and  then  to  leave  it  for  awhile  than  to 
carry  manure  to  it.  Gradually,  however,  they  who  are  most 
deeply  concerned  in  agriculture  find  that  there  must  soon 
be  an  end  to  a  system  such  as  this.  In  the  district  of  which 
I  am  speaking  wheat  was  subject  to  rust,  which  is  the  great 
scourge  of  the  Australian  farmer.  The  price  of  wheat  in 
Launceston  was  4^.  3^.  to  4^.  bd.  a  bushel ;  but  my  friend 
told  me  that  it  would  pay  him  better  to  send  his  wheat  to 
London  than  to  sell  it  in  the  colony,  and  that  he  intended 
to  do  so. 

I  found  that  ordinary  day-labourers  throughout  the  colony 
were  getting  4J".  a  day  without  rations,  or  on  an  average 
from  9i".  to  loj.  a  week  with  rations  and  house  accommoda- 
tion. The  men  without  rations  would  of  course  be  employed 
with  less  certainty  of  duration  than  those  hired  as  permanent 
hands  with  rations.  Journeymen  carpenters,  masons,  plas- 
terers, wheelwrights,  and  the  like,  were  getting  ds.  6d.  a 
day;  domestic  men-servants  ^30  per  annum  with  board 
and  lodging,  and  female  servants  about  ^£20.  I  found  also 
that  all  provisions  were  cheaper  than  in  England,  or  as 
cheap :  bacon  8^.  a  pound ;  butter  is.  to  is.  (>d.  ;  bread 
2,^d.  the  2  lb.  loaf;  beer,  brewed  in  the  colony  and  very 
good,  2S.  the  gallon  ;  mutton  4^.  a  pound  ;  beef  6d. ;  sugar 
/^hd.  a  pound ;  coffee,  is.  2d. ;  tea  2s. ;  potatoes  ^t,  a  ton. 
I  am  afraid  that  domestic  details  may  not  be  very  interesting 
to  general  readers,  but  they  may  serve  to  aff'ord  to  some 
intending  emigrant  an  idea  of  the  fate  which  he  would  meet 
in  Tasmania. 

I  must  say  of  this  colony,  as  I  have  and  shall  say  of  all 
the  others,  that  it  is  a  paradise  for  a  working  man  as  com- 
pared with  England.  The  working  man  can  here  always 
eat  enough  food,  can  always  clothe  and  shelter  himself,  and 
can  also  educate  his  children.  His  diet  will  always  com- 
prise as  much  animal  food  as  he  can  consume, — and  if  he 
be  a  sober,  industrious  man  he  will  never  find  himself  long 
without  work.  Tasmania  is  no  doubt  at  present  not  popular 
with  the  young  Tasmanian  working  man,  because  the  search 
for  gold  has  not  hitherto  been  prosperous  in  Tasmania.  The 
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young  men  go  off  to  Victoria,  th'ough  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  they  improve  either  their  comfort  or  their  means  by 
the  journey.  A  miner  in  Victoria  will  earn  from  7J.  to  Ss.  a 
day ; — the  average  wages  were  7^-.  6d.  when  I  was  at  Sand- 
hurst ;  but  to  earn  that  a  man  must  be  a  miner.  He  must 
lose  time  in  going  in  quest  of  his  work,  and  cannot  always 
readily  find  it.  And  when  he  has  got  it,  and  has  learned  to 
be  a  miner,  and  is  in  receipt  of  45J.  a  week,  he  lives  hard  in 
order  that  he  may  gamble  in  gold  speculation  with  all  that 
he  can  save.  I  think  that  the  labourer  in  Tasmania  has  the 
best  of  the  bargain  :  but  the  desire  for  gold  is  so  strong,  and 
the  chances  of  fortunate  speculation  are  so  seductive,  that 
the  young  men  of  the  island  colony  are  gradually  drawn 
away. 

Of  males,  there  were  in  the  island  in  1870,  in  round 
numbers,  27,000  under  twenty  years  of  age; — only  10,800 
between  twenty  and  forty,  and  11,500  between  forty  and 
sixty.  These  figures  prove  that  the  male  population  has  by 
far  too  great  a  proportion  of  old  and  of  young  for  thorough 
well-being  and  a  wholesome  condition.  Of  females,  there 
were  25,000  under  twenty,  the  number  of  the  girls  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  boys  giving  one  evidence  among 
many  of  the  fact  that  the  male  progeny  in  Australia  is  more 
numerous  than  the  female, — a  rule  which  applies  to  horses, 
sheep,  and  cattle  as  well  as  to  the  human  race.  Between 
twenty  and  forty  there  were  12,000  women,  who  thus  beat 
the  men  during  that,  the  strongest,  period  of  life,  by  1,2003 
and  between  forty  and  sixty  there  were  only  7,000  women, 
sinking  below  the  number  of  men  for  the  same  period  by 
4,500.  What  becomes  of  the  old  women  in  Tasmania  I 
cannot  say.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  there  are  3,200 
men,  and  only  1,200  women,  I  cannot  suppose  that  after 
a  certain  time  of  life  the  Tasmanian  women  go  to  the  dig- 
gings. I  am  almost  disposed  to  think  that  the  statistical 
lables  of  the  colony  show  that  ladies  in  Tasmania  do  not 
give  correct  records  as  to  their  ages.  On  31st  December, 
1870, — and  I  have  no  information  corrected  up  to  a  later 
date, — there  were  altogether  in  Tasmania  53,464  males  and 
47,301  females, — in  all  100,765.    Since  1870  the  increase 
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has  beer,  very  slight.  In  1853,  when  transportation  from 
England  ceased,  the  population  was  75,000.  The  colony, 
therefore,  has  not  grown  as  have  the  other  Australian  colo- 
nies,— not  as  Queensland,  which  began  her  career  as  an 
independent  colony  in  1859  with  1 8,000  inhabitants,  and 
had  115,000  in  1870.  But  even  in  Tasmania  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase,  though  the  increase  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  small. 

The  road  from  Launceston  to  Hobart  Town  is  as  good 
as  any  road  in  England,  and  is  in  appearance  exactly  like 
an  English  road.  It  was  made  throughout  by  convicts,  and 
was  manifestly  made  with  the  intention  of  being  as  Hke  an 
English  road  as  possible.  The  makers  of  it  have  perfectly 
succeeded.  When  it  passes  through  forest  land, — or  bush, — 
the  Enghsh  traveller  would  imagine  that  there  was  a  fox 
covert  on  each  side  of  him.  There  are  hedges  too,  and  the 
fields  are  small.  And  there  are  hills  on  all  sides,  very  like 
the  Irish  hills  in  county  Cork.  Indeed  it  is  Ireland  rather 
than  England  to  which  Tasmania  may  be  compared.  And, 
as  I  have  said  before,  English, — or  Irish, — coaches  run 
upon  the  road ;  a  night  mail-coach,  with  driver  and  guard 
in  red  coats,  and  a  day  coach  with  all  appurtenances  after 
the  old  fashion.  I  found  their  pace  when  travelling  to  be 
about  nine  miles  an  hour.  We  went  by  the  mail-coach  as 
Jar  as  Campbelltown, — a  place  with  about  1,600  inhabitants, 
which  returns  a  member  to  parliament,  and  has  a  municipal 
council,  four  or  five  resident  clergymen,  a  hospital,  am  agri- 
cultural association,  and  a  cricket-club.  Quite  a  place  ! — 
as  the  Americans  say.  When  I  asked  whether  it  was  pros- 
perous, my  local  friend  shook  his  head.  It  ought  to  be  the 
centre  of  a  flourishing  pastoral  district.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
pastoral  district,  which  is  not  flourishing, — because  of  the 
rabbits.  Thiis  wicked  little  prolific  brute,  introduced  from 
England  only  a  few  years  ago,  has  so  spread  himself  about, 
that  hardly  a  blade  of  grass  is  left  for  the  sheep  !  But  why 
not  exterminate  him,  or  at  least  keep  him  down  ?  I  asked 
the  question  with  thorough  confidence  that  the  energies  of 
man  need  not  succumb  to  the  energies  of  rabbits.  I  was 
told  that  the  matter  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  the  rabbit 
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had  established  his  dominion.  I  cannot,  however,  but 
imagine  that  the  rabbit  could  be  conquered  if  Tasmania 
would  really  put  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

We  passed  a  place  called  Melton^  at  which  a  pack  of 
hounds  was  formerly  kept,  —  so  called  after  the  hunting 
metropolis  in  Leicestershire ;  and  as  I  looked  around  I 
thought  that  I  saw  a  country  well  adapted  for  running  a 
drag.  Foxes,  if  there  were  foxes,  would  all  be  away  into 
the  mountains.  They  used  to  hunt  stags,  but  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  stags  would  have  taken  to  the  hills.  But 
the  hunting  had  belonged  to  the  good  old  prosperous  con- 
vict days,  and  had  passed  away  with  other  Tasmanian 
glories.  At  Bridgewater,  within  ten  miles  of  Hobart  Town, 
there  is  a  magnificent  causeway  over  the  Derwent,  about  a 
mile  long,  which  was  of  course  built  by  convict  labour,  and 
which  never  would, — in  Tasmania  never  could — have  been 
made  without  it. 

Hobart  Town,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  has  about  20,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  as  pleasant  a  town  of  the  size  as  any 
that  I  know.  Nature  has  done  for  it  very  much  indeed,  and 
money  has  done  much  also.  It  is  beautifully  situated, — as 
regards  the  water, — placed  just  at  the  point  where  the  river 
becomes  sea.  It  has  quays  and  wharves,  at  which  vessels 
of  small  tonnage  can  lie,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town. 
Vessels  of  any  tonnage  can  lie  a  mile  out  from  its  streets. 
It  is  surrounded  by  hills  and  mountains,  from  which  views 
can  be  had  which  would  make  the  fortune  of  any  district  in 
Europe.  Mount  Wellington,  nearly  5,000  feet  high,  is  just 
enough  of  a  mountain  to  give  excitement  to  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  middle  life.  Mount  Nelson  is  less  lofty,  but 
perhaps  gives  the  finer  prospect  of  the  two.  And  the  air  of 
Hobart  Town  is  perfect  air.  I  was  there  in  February, — the 
height  of  summer, — having  chosen  to  go  to  Tasmania  at  that 
time  to  avoid  the  great  heat  of  the  continent.  I  found  the 
summer  weather  of  Hobart  Town  to  be  delicious.  And 
there  were  no  musquitoes  there.  I  have  said  something 
about  Australian  musquitoes  before.  They  Avere  not  so  bad 
as  I  had  expected ;  but  in  certain  places  they  had  been 
troublesome, — especially  at  Melbourne.  But  I  knew  nothing 
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of  them  in  Hobart  To\vn.  Other  Hving  plagues  there  were 
plenty  in  Tasmania,  —  no  doubt  introduced,  as  were  the 
rabbits,  with  the  view  of  maintaining  the  general  likeness  to 
England.  All  fruits  which  are  not  tropical  grow  at  Hobart 
Town  and  in  the  neighbourhood  to  perfection.  Its  cherries 
and  mulberries  are  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  Its  strawberries, 
raspberries,  apples,  and  pears  are  at  any  rate  equal  to  the 
best  that  England  produces.  Grapes  ripen  in  the  open  air. 
Tasmania  ought  to  make  jam  for  all  the  world,  and  would 
make  jam  for  all  the  Australian  world,  were  it  not  for  Aus- 
tralian tariffs.  Tasmanian  jams  would  probably  come  to 
England  if  Tasmania  could  import  Queensland  sugar  free 
of  duty.  As  it  is,  fruit  is  so  plentiful  that  in  many  cases  it 
cannot  be  picked  from  the  trees.  It  will  not  pay  to  pick  it! 

So  much  in  regard  to  the  gifts  bestowed  by  nature  upon 
the  capital  of  Tasmania.  Art, — art  in  the  hands  of  con- 
victs,— has  made  it  a  pretty,  clean,  well-constructed  town, 
with  good  streets  and  handsome  buildings.  The  Govern- 
ment House  is,  I  believe,  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
belonging  to  any  British  colony.  It  stands  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  on  ground  sloping  down  to  the  Derwent, — 
which  is  here  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  lacks  nothing  neces- 
sary for  a  perfect  EngHsh  residence.  The  public  offices, 
town-hall,  and  law  courts  are  all  excellent.  The  supreme 
court,  as  one  of  the  judges  took  care  to  tell  me,  is  larger 
than  our  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  at  Westminster.  The 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  appropriate  and  comfortable  with 
every  necessary  appliance.  They  are  not  pretentious,  nor 
can  I  say  that  the  building  devoted  to  them  is  handsome. 
There  is  a  Protestant  bishop  of  course,  and  a  cathedral, — 
which  a  stranger,  not  informed  on  the  subject,  would  mis- 
take for  an  old-fashioned  English  church  in  a  third  or  fourth 
rate  town.  I  was  told  that  it  is  tumbling  down  ;  but  a  very 
pretty  edifice  is  being  erected  close  by  its  side.  The  work 
is  still  unfinished  and  funds  are  needed.  Perhaps  a  generous 
reader  might  send  a  trifle. 

From  Hobart  Town  various  expeditions  may  be  made 
which  amply  repay  the  labour.  I  have  already  told  how  I 
went  to  Port  Arthur.    I  was  very  anxious  to  get  to  Lake 
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St.  Clair,  but  did  not  succeed.  Lake  St.  Clair  is  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  island, — somewhat  towards  the  west,  or 
wilder  part  of  it, — in  County  Lincoln,  and  is,  I  was  informed, 
wonderfully  wild  and  beautiful.  It  was  described  to  me  as 
another  Killarney,  but  without  roads.  The  beauty,  too,  I 
was  told,  could  be  well  seen  only  from  a  boat,  and  there 
was  no  boat  then  on  the  lake.  I  found  that  I  could  not 
compass  it  without  devoting  more  time  than  I  had  to  spare, 
— and  I  did  not  see  Lake  St.  Clair.  I  went  up  the  Der- 
went  to  New  Norfolk  and  Fenton  Forest,  and  across  from 
Hobart  Town  to  the  Huon  River  and  a  township  called 
Franklin,  finding  the  scenery  everywhere  to  be  lovely.  The 
fern-tree  valleys  on  the  road  to  the  Huon  are  specially  so, — 
and  in  one  of  these  I  was  shown  the  biggest  tree  I  ever  saw. 
I  took  down  the  dimensions,  and  of  course  lost  the  note.  It 
was  quite  hollow,  and  six  or  seven  people  could  have  sat 
round  a  table  and  dined  within  it.  It  was  a  gum-tree,  bigger 
I  imagine  in  girth,  though  not  so  tall  as  that  which  I  de- 
scribed as  having  been  found  in  Victoria,  near  the  road  from 
Woods  Point  to  Melbourne.  The  River  Huon  is  a  dark, 
black,  broad  stream,  running  under  hanging  bushes, — 
very  silent  and  clear,  putting  me  in  mind  of  the  river  in 
Evangeline. 

On  the  Upper  Derwent,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
Norfolk,  where  the  river  Plenty  joins  the  Derwent,  there  are 
the  so-called  Salmon  Ponds.  Now  these  salmon  ponds  are 
a  matter  of  intense  interest  in  Tasmania,  and  very  much 
skill  and  true  energy  have  been  expended, — and  no  slight 
amount  of  money  also,— in  efforts  to  introduce  our  river 
fish,  especially  the  trout  and  salmon,  into  Tasmanian  waters. 
In  reference  to  trout  the  success  has  been  perfect.  The 
quantity  in  the  rivers  is  already  sufficient  to  justify  the 
letting  of  fishing  licenses  at  20s.  a  year,  and  men  who  know 
how  to  fly-fish  can  get  excellent  sport.  I  have  seen  trout 
six  and  seven  pound  weight,  and  have  eaten  I  think  better 
trout  in  Tasmania  than  ever  I  did  in  England.  In  regard 
to  salmon  I  can  only  say  that  there  has  as  yet  been  no  sue 
cess.  No  one  has  as  yet  caught  a  Tasmanian  salmon,  though 
there  are  stories  about  of  salmon  having  been  seen.  The 
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man  who  catches  the  first  salmon  will  be  entitled  to  ;£^o 
reward.* 

Mr.  Allport,  of  Hobart  Town,  a  gentleman  who  has 
taken  pains  with  the  subject,  and  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands it,  is  confident  of  success.  He  gave  me  reasons  to 
ihow  how  it  is  that  the  salmon  should  take  much  longer  than 
the  trout  to  establish  themselves,  and  to  prove  that  there 
was  as  yet  no  reason  for  a  faint  heart  on  this  great  matter. 
Mr.  Allport's  enthusiasm  was  catching,  and  I  found  myself 
ready  to  swear,  after  hearing  him,  that  there  must  be  salmon. 
Some  other  great  scientific  authority  has  declared, — thinks  I 
believe  that  he  has  proved, — that  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  a  salmon  in  Tasmania.  It  is  a  great  question.  I 
myself,  in  my  ignorance,  lean  to  Mr.  Allport's  side  altogether, 
because  I  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  Mr.  Allport.  I 
^Yas  only  told  of  the  adverse  great  authority.  But  the  trout 
are  a  fact.  I  ate  them  again  and  again,  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. I  do  not  doubt  that  before  long,  with  true  Australian 
fecundity,  they  will  swarm  in  Tasmanian  rivers. 

In  this  part  of  the  Island, — the  part  of  which  New  Norfolk 
is  the  centre,  about  twenty-four  miles  up  the  Derwent  from 
Hobart  Town, — hops  have  lately  been  introduced  with  suc- 
cess. They  grow  with  great  luxuriance,  and  bear  heavily. 
It  is,  indeed,  hard  to  find  anything  that  will  not  flourish  in 
Tasmania, — except  wheat,  which  seems  in  the  Australian 
colonies  generally  to  be  of  all  crops  the  most  hazardous. 
Everywhere  one  hears  of  rust.  The  stalk  becomes  hard,  red, 
and  thick  under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  then  the  grain 
is  either  not  produced  at  all,  or  is  a  withered,  shrivelled 
atom,  giving  no  flour.  Respecting  the  hops,  I  asked 
whether  that  at  any  rate  was  not  a  profitable  enterprise.  It 
would  be,  I  was  told,  but  for  the  damnable  Victorian  tariffs 
which  had  been  invented  with  the  primary  object  of  ruining 
Tasmania, — of  bringing  her  so  low  that,  to  escape  absolute 
ruin,  she  should  be  forced  to  annex  herself  to  her  big  and 
cruel  sister.  That  is  the  Tasmanian  creed,  and  it  is  one  not 
altogether  unfounded  on  facts.    It  must  be  understood  that 

*  Since  these  words  were  first  published  the  first  salmon  has,  I  arq 
informed,  been  caught,  and  the  reward  given. 
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Victoria  is  the  natural  market  for  Tasmanian  produce.  Set« 
ting  wool  aside,  which  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  goes  to 
England,  and  which  constitutes  above  a  third  of  the  total 
exports  from  the  colony,  we  find  that  nearly  three-fourths  of 
its  surplus  produce  is  shipped  for  Victoria.  This  is  done  in 
the  teeth  of  the  terrible  Victorian  tariffs,  and  we  may  there- 
fore be  sure  that  the  proportion  would  be  much  greater,  and 
the  produce  sent  very  much  more  extensive,  if  the  Victorian 
markets  were  open.  Permission  to  sell  her  produce  in  Mel- 
bourne is  the  one  thing  necessary  to  ensure  prosperity  to  Tas- 
mania. This  refers  to  almost  everything  she  produces, —  to 
flour,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  fruit,  jam,  vegetables,  cheese,  butter, 
hides,  and  horses.  I  always  take  delight  in  reminding  a  Vic- 
torian,— who  is  a  jam-loving  creature, — that  he  is  obliged  to 
eat  pumpkin  jam,  a  filthy  mixture  just  flavoured  with  fruit, 
because  of  the  tariff  by  which  he  protects  the  fruit-grower  of 
Victoria, — who  after  all  can't  grow  fruit.  I  know  that  this 
will  bring  down  wrath  on  my  head,  because  fruit  is  grown  ia 
Victoria, — very  fine  fruit,  which  I  have  seen  and  eaten.  And 
how  shall  I  be  beheved  when  with  the  same  breath  I  warm 
my  fingers  and  cool  them  ; — when  in  the  same  paragraph  I 
declare  that  the  fruit  is  grown  and  is  not  grown  ?  Money 
and  care  no  doubt  will  produce  fruit  in  Victoria  — but  even 
Victorian  shearers  and  Victorian  miners  cannot  afford  to  eat 
jam  made  from  costly  fruits.  Over  in  Tasmania  fruit  is 
rotting, — fruit  as  fine  as  any  that  the  world  can  produce, — 
because  it  is  thought  expedient  to  protect  the  Victorian 
raspberry.  Oh,  my  Victorian  friend,  deluging  your  unfor- 
tunate inwards  with  pumpkin  trash,  it  grieves  me  to  think 
that  the  madness  of  this  protection  will  not  make  itself 
apparent  to"  you,  till  your  taste  will  have  been  polluted  and 
your  digestion  gone !  You  will,  I  fear,  never  live  to  learn 
what  comforts,  what  luxuries,  what  ample  bounties  the  rich 
world  will  give  to  him  who  will  go  out  freely  and  buy  what 
he  wants  in  the  cheap  markets  ; — or  how  great,  how  fiendish, 
how  unnatural  is  the  injury  done  by  him  who  won't  let 
others  go  out  and  buy  !  In  the  meanwhile  Tasmania  sits 
pining  because  she  cannot  sell  her  fruit, — ^cannot  sell  her 
hops. 
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Wool  is  at  present  the  staple  of  this  colony, — as  of  all  the 
others.  But  pastoral  interests  do  not  prosper  here  as  they 
do  in  the  four  great  colonies  on  the  continent.  Although  com- 
paratively so  small  a  portion  of  the  land  has  been  bought  from 
the  Crown, — less  than  four  million  out  of  a  total  of  nearly 
seventeen  million  acres, — very  few  flocks  are  pastured  on  runs 
leased  from  the  Crown.  There  are  altogether  in  Tasmania 
1,350,000  sheep ;  and  of  these  all  but  about  100,000  are 
pastured  on  purchased  lands.  In  1870  the  sum  derived  by 
the  colony  from  leases  was  only  ^^7,210.  In  1853  it 
amounted  to  very  nearly  _;^3o,ooo.  No  doubt  this  has  been 
caused  by  the  sale  of  lands  which  had  before  been  let ;  but 
the  fact  shows  that  it  has  not  been  found  expedient  to  take 
up  new  lands  for  pastoral  purposes,  nor  is  it  worth  the  wool- 
grower's  while  to  do  so.  By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
island  is  unfit  even  for  pastoral  purposes, — is  too  rough,  too 
inaccessible,  too  rocky,  and  too  heavjly  timbered.  The 
grasses  used  for  wool  are  not  there, — or  if  there  cannot  be 
reached. 

I  must  not  misuse  the  colony  by  omitting  to  say  a  word 
of  her  gold-fields.  She  has  gold-fields, — especially  that  at 
Fingal.  I  believe  I  shall  hardly  be  wrong  in  saying  that 
there  is  no  other  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  call  special  atten- 
tion. But  even  on  the  Fingal  gold-digging,  very  much  has 
not  yet  been  done.  The  young  men  of  Tasmania  who  run 
to  gold-rushes  seek  their  fortunes  beyond  the  island.  Never- 
theless, gold  that  pays  has  been  found  in  the  north-eastera 
part  of  the  colony,  and  it  may  be  that  even  yet  Tasmanian 
rushes  will  come  into  fashion. 

The  form  of  government  in  Tasmania  is  very  much  the 
same  as  in  the  other  colonies.  There  is  a  "  Legislative 
Council "  or  Upper  House,  and  an  "  Assembly,"  which  is 
the  Lower  House.  The  governor  of  course  is  king,  and  is 
politically  irresponsible.  The  Council  is  elected,  and  goes 
out  by  rotation,  each  man  sitting  for  six  years.  The  As- 
sembly is  elected  for  three  years.  In  the  latter  manhood 
suffrage  is  the  rule, — it  being  necessary  that  a  man  should  be 
twenty-one  years  old,  and  have  resided  for  a  certain  number 
of  months  in  his  district.    For  the  Legislative  Council  there 
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is  a  property  qualification.  Votes  are  of  course  taken  by 
ballot.  The  chambers  were  not  sitting  when  I  was  in  Tas- 
mania, and  I  was  informed  that  they  do  not  sit  on  an 
average  above  two  months  in  the  year.  Legislation  in  the 
colony  is  undemonstrative  and  unexciting.  But  I  think  that 
a  quiet  common  sense  prevails  which  makes  it  unnecessary 
that  a  Tasmanian  should  blush  when  he  compares  the  legis- 
lative doings  in  his  parliament  with  the  work  of  any  other 
colony. 

It  strikes  an  Englishman  with  surprise  to  find  repeated  in 
so  small  a  community  as  that  of  Tasmania  all  the  fashions 
of  government  with  which  he  has  been  familiar  at  home, 
but  which,  while  he  has  acknowledged  them  to  be  good  and 
serviceable  for  their  required  purposes,  he  has  felt  to  be 
complex  and  almost  confused, — and  which  he  has  known  to 
have  been  reached  not  by  concerted  plan,  but  by  happy 
accident,  or  rather  by  that  arranging  of  circumstances  which 
circumstances  effect  for  themselves,  when  the  intentions  of 
men  in  regard  to  them  are  honest  and  high-minded.  When 
a  ministry  at  home  is  in  a  minority  on  any  important  sub- 
ject,—any  subject  as  to  which  the  ministry  has  pledged 
itself, — the  ministers  resign  in  a  body,  and  the  Queen,  at 
the  advice  of  the  outgoing  premier,  sends  for  that  premier's 
chief  political  enemy.  If  that  enemy,  on  assuming  power, 
finds  that  the  majority  which  brought  him  there  will  not 
support  him  while  he  is  there,  he — goes  to  the  country.  A 
new  House  of  Commons  is  elected,  and  as  that  House  may 
have  a  bias  this  way  or  that,  this  or  that  political  chieftain 
becomes  the  Queen's  adviser.  The  system  is  complex,  and 
very  difficult  to  be  understood  by  foreigners.  Even  Ameri- 
cans find  it  difficult  of  comprehension.  We  call  it  con- 
stitutional, but  it  is  written  nowhere.  There  is  no  law 
compelling  the  beaten  minister  to  resign.  There  is  no  law 
compelling  the  monarch  to  send  for  a  perhaps  unpalatable 
politician.  There  is  no  standard  by  which  the  importance 
of  measures  can  be  measured, — so  that  a  man  may  say.  On 
this  measure  a  beaten  minister  will  retire ;  but  in  regard  to 
that  measure  a  ministry,  though  beaten,  may  hold  its  ground. 
But  by  those  who  attend  to  politics  at  home  the  working  of 
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the  tiling  is  understood,  and  the  system  has  become  con- 
stitutional. No  minister  could  live  who  would  put  himself 
into  direct  opposition  to  it,  let  his  genius  and  statesmanship 
be  what  they  might.  Nor  could  any  sovereign  oppose  it, 
and  continue  to  be  a  sovereign  in  England.  The  system  is 
supported  by  no  law,  but  by  a  general  feeling  which  is 
stronger  than  all  laws, — and  that  general  feeling  of  what  is 
expedient  makes,  and  builds  up,  and  alters  from  time  to 
time  the  political  arrangement  of  public  matters  which 
we  call  our  constitution.  We  understand,  not  accurately 
indeed,  but  after  some  fashion,  this  slow  growth,  and  gra- 
dually self-arranging  political  machinery  among  ourselves  at 
home  who  are  an  old  people.  But  it  is  very  singular  that 
the  same  system  should  have  been  adopted  with  com- 
placency,— almost  without  thought, — by  our  democratic 
children.  The  Australian  colonies  claim  to  govern  them- 
selves in  everything,  to  make  what  laws  they  please,  to  have 
what  public  ministers  they  choose,  to  spend  what  money 
they  think  right, — to  be  bound  to  the  mother  country  only 
by  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown.  They  do  choose  their  own 
ministers,  and  give  them  what  name  they  like.  In  one 
colony  they  have  a  colonial  secretary,  in  another  a  chief 
secretary.  In  one  colony  it  is  reckoned  that  this  secretary 
must  be,  and  in  another  that  he  only  may  be,  the  head  of 
the  government.  One  colony  delights  to  call  its  minister 
the  premier,  another  taboos  the  name  altogether.  One 
colony  has  seven  cabinet  ministers,  another  six,  another 
five.  Tasmania  has  only  four,  one  of  whom  has  neither 
portfolio  nor  salary.  In  these  matters  they  independently 
make  their  own  arrangements.  But  the  system  under  which 
ministers  go  out  and  come  in,  dissolve  parliament,  and  live 
upon  majorities, — under  which  the  governor  is  advised  by 
the  retiring  chieftain  to  send  for  the  then  popular  rising 
star, — even  though  he,  the  governor,  should  think  the  then 
popular  rising  star  to  be  the  most  inefficient  and  dangerous 
man  in  the  colony, — is  the  exact  copy  of  our  political  con- 
stitutional system  at  home. 

The  revenue  in  Tasmania  amounts  to  about  ;!£'22o,ooo  a 
year,  and  the  expenditure  has  been  a  little  higher.    I  do 
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not  give  the  exact  sum,  because  the  figures  before  me  will 
be  an  old  story  before  this  is  published.  The  public  debt 
amounts  to  328,000,  which  includes  a  sum  of  ^^400,000 
advanced  to  the  Launceston  and  Deloraine  Railway.  The 
taxation  only  just  exceeds  J[^2  a  head,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  regarded  as  hea^7^.  There  is  a  separate  land  fund, 
which  is  burdened  with  expenses  incident  to  the  land.  The 
amounts  received  for  sale  and  leases  of  crown  lands  are 
expended  on  the  land  or  on  public  works,  so  that  no  abso- 
lute revenue  is  thus  received. 
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FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

That  Tasmania  is  going  gradually  to  the  mischief  seems  to 
be  the  fixed  opinion  of  Tasmanian  politicians  generally. 
That  such  a  belief  as  to  one's  country  should  not  be  accom- 
panied by  any  personal  act  evincing  despair,  has  been  the 
case  in  all  national  panics.  English  country  gentlemen 
have  very  often  been  sure  of  England's  ruin ;  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  the  country  gentleman  who,  in  consequence 
of  his  belief,  sold  his  estate  and  went  to  live  elsewhere. 
Speculative  creeds  either  in  politics  or  religion  seldom  prove 
their  sincerity  by  altered  conduct.  Modern  prophets  have 
more  than  once  or  twice  named  some  quick-coming  date 
on  which  the  world  would  end;  but  the  prophets  have 
made  their  investments  and  taken  their  leases  seemingly  in 
anticipation  of  a  long  course  of  future  years.  So  it  is  in 
Tasmania.  Even  they  who  are  most  unhappy  as  to  the 
state  of  things  live  on  comfortably  amidst  the  approaching 
ruin.  What  the  stranger  sees  of  life  in  the  island  is  very 
comfortable.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and  are  kept  in 
good  order.  The  pubHc  offices  are  clean,  spacious,  and 
commodious.  The  public  garden  is  large,  and,  for  so  small 
a  place,  well  kept  and  handsome.  The  inns  are  fairly  good, 
as  also  are  the  shops.  I  here  speak  both  of  Hobart  Town 
and  Launceston,  the  only  two  towns  in  the  colony.  Hobart 
Town  in  round  numbers  has  20,000  inhabitants,  and  Laun- 
ceston 1 1,000.  But  they  have  the  appearance  of  large  and 
thriving  cities  much  more  than  have  towns  with  a  similar 
population  in  England.    Nevertheless,  the  Tasmanians  ac- 
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knowledge  it  to  be  the  fact  that  Tasmania  is  going  to  the 
mischief. 

The  loudest  grumblers  declare  that  the  ruin  is  to  be  found 
rifest  in  the  rural  districts,  among  the  country  folk  and  poor 
people.  Hobart  Town,  they  say,  is  kept  alive  by  visitors 
who  flock  to  it  for  the  summer  months  from  the  other 
colonies  ;  and  Launceston  has  whatever  relics  of  prosperous 
trade  the  island  still  possesses.  The  people  in  the  rural 
districts,  they  say,  are  generally  so  poor  that  they  can  with 
difficulty  live.  I  have,  however,  already  stated  how  infi- 
nitely superior  is  the  condition  of  the  Tasmanian  labourer 
to  that  of  his  brother  at  home  in  England. 

No  doubt,  however,  there  are  grounds  for  grumbling ;  or 
it  might  be  more  just  to  say  that  there  is  cause  for  appre- 
hension. Though  Tasmania  is  as  yet  only  seventy  years 
old,  as  a  country  inhabited  by  white  men,  and,  being  still 
in  its  early  youth,  it  should  be  yearly  laying  up  new  blood 
and  new  bone  in  the  shape  of  increased  population.  It  is 
not  doing  so.  For  some  years  past  there  has  been  no 
increase  of  which  the  colony  can  boast.  During  four  years, 
from  1866  to  1870,  the  total  increase  was  403.  As  340 
emigrants,  chiefly  German,  were  brought  into  the  colony  in 
1870  by  a  system  of  bounties, — a  number  so  small  as  to 
show  that  the  effort  was  a  failure, — it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  those  immediate  attractions  which  give  increased  popu- 
lation to  a  young  colony  have  departed  from  it.  And  the 
grumblers  are  justified  also  by  the  condition  of  trade  gene- 
rally. In  1 86 1  the  eight  chief  articles  exported  from  Tas- 
mania were  as  follows  : — 


Wool  Value  ^^326,000 

Wheat   82,000 

Oats      .       ,•   81,000 

Sperm  oil     .    S9>ooo 

Timber        .                                  ...  SS.ooo 

Fruit  (including  jams)   ,                            ,       .  50,000 

Horses         .              ....              .  42,000 

Flour   39.000 


;^734>ooo 
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In  1870  the  amounts  were  altered  as  follows  : — 


Wool   ^"246,000 

Wheat   15,000 

Oats    56.000 

Sperm  oil     ...       .  ...  33>ooo 

Timber                              ...  37,000 

Fruit  (including  jams)                  .              .  .  84,000 

Horses                .             .       .             .  .  5,000 

Flour   ...             .       .             ,  .  11,000 


^487,000 

These  figures  show  a  decrease  in  every  article  except 
fruit;  a  total  decrease  of  ;£'247,ooo, — or,  in  round  numbers, 
about  one-third, — and  a  decrease  of  ^/^i 20,000  in  corn  and 
flour  alone.  No  doubt  for  so  small  a  community  such  a 
falling  off  is  very  serious,  and  justifies  apprehensions.  Such 
a  diminution  in  the  supply  of  wheat  would  lead  to  the  fear 
that  the  colony  would  soon  fail  to  feed  itself  with  flour  and 
grain,  did  not  we  know  that  the  exportation  of  these  articles 
from  Tasmania  had  been  stopped  by  the  Victorian  tariffs. 
As  long  as  Victoria  charges  9^.  a  hundredweight  on  the 
importation  of  all  grain,  Tasmania  will  be  shut  out  from  the 
market  which  is  nearest  to  her, — indeed,  from  the  only 
foreign  market  to  which  she  has  hitherto  been  able  to  sell 
her  produce  other  than  wool. 

In  regard  to  wool,  which  is  still  the  staple  of  the  colony, 
and  as  to  which  the  above  figures  show  the  greatest  decrease, 
the  circumstances  admit  of  a  certain  amount  of  explanation. 
The  weight  of  the  wool  exported  in  1870  was  as  great  as 
that  produced  in  1861, — indeed,  something  greater  ;  and 
the  fall  in  the  figures  is  due  to  the  depreciation  in  value, — 
which,  as  all  persons  interested  in  the  Australiai>  colonies 
are  aware,  has  again  risen  very  greatly  since  the  crop  of 
1870  was  sold.  And,  again,  the  time  of  shearing,  which 
varies  according  to  circumstances  of  the  year,  threw  over  a 
portion  of  the  wool  of  1870  to  the  sales  of  1871.  It  appears 
that  in  1868  the  amount  of  Tasmanian  wool  sold  was 
6,136,426  lbs.;  in  1869,  5,607,083  lbs. ;  and  in  1870,  only 
4,146,913  lbs.   The  great  difference  apparent  between  1868 
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and  1870  was  caused  by  the  later  shearing  of  the  latter  yeaf, 
and  therefore  does  not  show,  as  it  might  seem  to  do,  any 
serious  decay  in  the  pastoral  interest  of  the  colony. 

In  respect  to  the  other  articles  enumerated, — especially 
in  regard  to  cereal  produce, — there  is  evidence  of  decay 
where  especially  there  should  be  increasing  life ;  and  it  is  01 
extreme  importance  that  they  who  are  interested  not  only  ir 
this  colony,  but  in  the  Australian  colonies  generally,  should 
inquire  and  understand  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  in  a 
land  so  gifted  as  Tasmania, — in  a  land  more  fitted  by  climate 
for  English  emigrants  than,  I  believe,  any  other  on  the  face 
of  the  earth, — in  a  land  that  might  flow  with  milk  and 
honey,  in  a  country  possessing  harbours,  rivers,  and  roads, — 
things  should  already  be  going  from  bad  to  worse,  instead 
of  from  good  to  better.  The  convict  system  no  doubl 
brought  with  it  much  of  evil  for  which  it  must  answer, — as 
also  many  advantages  with  which  it  should  be  credited, 
The  profuse  expenditure  of  government  money,  and  the  use 
of  what  may  be  called  slave  labour,  no  doubt  had  a  tend- 
ency to  paralyze  the  energies  of  the  settlers.  The  condition 
produced  was  unwholesome,  and  such  unwholesomeness 
clings  long.  But  the  Tasmanians  themselves  understood 
this,  and  got  rid  of  the  thing.  The  convict  flavour  is  quicklj 
passing  away  from  them ;  and  though  a  certain  lack  ol 
vitality  among  some  classes  may  still  be  due  to  the  condition 
of  a  convict  settlement  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
it,  Tasmania  will  gradually  throw  off  that  disease  as  New 
South  Wales  has  already  done.  But  there  are  other  diseases 
which  she  cannot  throw  off, — or  rather  there  is  anothei 
cause  for  disease  of  which  she  cannot  rid  herself, — as  long 
as  the  existing  unnatural  position  of  the  Australasian  colo- 
nies towards  each  other  in  regard  to  commerce  remains 
unaltered.  I  will  state  here  the  populations  of  the  colonies 
roughly : — 

Victoria  has  750,000  souls. 

New  South  Wales  500,000  „ 

South  Australia  185,000  „ 

Queensland   120,000 

Tasmania  100,000  „ 
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Western  Australia           ....        25,000  souls. 
New  Zealand   250,000  „ 

Putting  aside  New  Zealand, — which,  however,  is  quite  as 
much  interested  in  the  matter  as  the  others,- — we  find  that 
they  are  hke  so  many  EngHsh  counties,  or,  as  the  area  is 
very  large,  like  so  many  American  states,  contiguous  to  each 
otlier,  speaking  the  same  language,  having  the  same  or 
similar  interests,  connected  in  and  out  by  joint  properties, 
joint  families,  and  joint  names,  attached  to  the  same  mother 
country,  having  nothing  but  a  name  to  mark  their  borders. 
There  is  indeed  no  such  dissimilarity  of  interests  as  between 
Lancashire  and  Wiltshire,  for  wool  is  the  staple  produce  of 
each  of  them.  There  is  no  such  cause  of  disruption  as 
between  the  Southern  and  Northern  States  of  America, — 
no  dissimilarity  of  character  as  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  States.  They  are  at  least  as  much  one  people  as  are 
the  inhabitants  of  the  dominion  of  Canada.  They  are  much 
more  one  people  than  were  the  various  German  nationalities 
who  had  found  it  to  be  impossible  not  to  bind  themselves 
together  by  a  customs  union,  even  before  Prussia  had  bound 
them  together  politically.  They  are  all  English ; — and  not 
a  law  can  be  passed  by  them  without  the  assent  of  an  Eng- 
lish minister  or  his  deputy.  And  yet  they  levy  customs  duties 
among  each  other  as  do  the  various  nations  of  Europe ; — or 
rather  as  did  the  various  nations  of  Europe  before  the  prin- 
ciple of  free-trade  had  been  efficacious  in  liberating  a  single 
branch  of  commerce. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  discuss  free  trade,  or  to 
attempt  to  prove  its  beneficent  action.  I  am  content  in 
my  humble  way  to  point  out  that  people  who  reject  free 
trade  must  be  content  to  eat  pumpkin  mixture  and  call  it 
strawberry  jam.  Those  of  my  readers  who  are  still  in 
favour  of  protecting  home  industry  by  duties  on  imported 
goods  will  not  be  converted  by  me.  In  regard  to  the  great 
majority  of  my  countrymen  I  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
on  this  matter  we  are  of  one  opinion.  The  question  here 
is  not  one  of  free  trade ; — but  of  free  trade  between  the 
Australian  colonies,  which  may  be  accompanied  by  any 
amount  of  protection  by  them  all  against  the  outside  world. 
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It  is  as  though  we  should  have  discussed  the  expediency  of 
border  customs  between  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  at  a  time 
in  which  we  levied  duties  on  silks  from  France  and  Italy. 
There  was  a  question  among  us  then, — a  much-vexed  ques- 
tion,— as  to  the  imposition  of  duties  on  foreign  articles  ;  but 
no  man  would  have  been  listened  to  for  a  moment  who 
would  have  proposed  border  customs  between  our  counties 
at  home.  Such  a  man  would  have  been  simply  insane. 
The  man  who  should  do  so  in  America  with  regard  to  the 
different  states  would  be  equally  so.  The  German  Zollverein 
showed  what  was  the  feeling  of  Germany  generally  in  the 
matter.  But  the  Australian  colonies  still  act  against  each 
other  as  though  they  were  separate  nations. 

And  they  are  forbidden  by  the  EngUsh  law  as  it  at  pre- 
sent stands  to  do  otherwise, — though  the  English  govern- 
ment has  more  than  once  offered  to  the  colonies  its  sanction 
for  the  abolition  of  the  absurdity  in  the  gross.  As  the  law 
stands  at  present  any  British  colony,  and  therefore  any  one 
of  the  Australias,  may  levy  what  taxes  and  what  customs 
duties  it  thinks  fit  to  levy ;  but  it  cannot  levy  differential 
duties.  New  South  Wales  for  instance  may  put  what  duty 
it  shall  please  on  sugar ; — but  it  cannot  receive  Queensland 
sugar  free  of  duty  and  charge  a  duty  on  sugar  from  the 
Mauritius  or  from  Cuba.  And  yet  there  is  no  more  than  a 
nom.inal  border-line  between  the  two  colonies,  the  two 
places  being  as  closely  joined  as  any  two  EngHsh  counties. 
Victoria  may  receive  wheat  free  from  all  the  world ;  but  she 
cannot  receive  wheat  free  from  South  Australia,  with  which 
she  borders  as  Yorkshire  does  with  Lancashire,  unless  she 
receive  it  free  also  from  all  the  world.  The  law  has  been  so 
fixed  in  order  that  no  dependency  of  Great  Britain  should 
be  able  to  sin  against  that  free-trade  policy  by  which  Eng- 
land professes  to  regulate  her  dealings  with  foreign  countries. 
Differential  duties  may,  no  doubt,  be  levied  with  the  express 
view  of  injuring  the  trade  of  an  especial  country;  and  if 
England  binds  herself  not  to  commit  the  injury,  it  is  intel- 
ligible that  she  should  bind  her  dependent  colonies  to  the 
same  extent. 

But  England  has  in  point  of  fact  abandoned  the  principle 
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in  regard  to  intercolonial  trade  ; — not  because  it  is  felt  that 
the  principle  is  not  as  applicable  to  the  colonies  as  to  Eng- 
land, but  on  the  conviction  that  Australia  in  regard  to  trade 
must  and  should  be  regarded  as  one  whole, — as  is  the 
Canadian  dominion,  as  are  the  United  States,  as  were  the 
German  kingdoms  when  Germany  was  politically  divided. 
A  reference  to  the  population  of  the  colonies,  to  their 
geographical  position  and  affinities,  to  their  joint  interests, 
to  their  real  oneness  as  a  people,  convinces  the  merest  tyro 
in  political  economy  of  the  absurdity  of  border  duties  be- 
tween them,— almost  equally  of  the  absurdity  of  duties  levied 
from  port  to  port.  On  the  15th  July,  1870,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  wrote  the  following  circular  to  the 
different  Australian  governors  : — 

"  Sir, — I  think  it  important  to  ensure  that  the  governors  of  the 
Australian  colonies  should  not  misunderstand  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's 
government  with  regard  to  intercolonial  free  trade. 

"The  different  colonies  of  Australia  are  at  present,  in  respect  of 
their  customs  duties,  in  the  position  of  separate  and  independent 
countries.  So  long  as  they  remain  in  that  relation,  a  law  which 
authorised  the  importation  of  goods  from  one  colony  to  another  on 
any  other  terms  than  those  applicable  to  the  imports  from  any  foreign 
country  would  be  open,  in  the  view  of  Her  Majesty's  government,  to 
the  objection  of  principle  which  attaches  to  differential  duties. 

"  But  Her  jNIajesty's  government  would  not  object  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  complete  customs  union  between  the  Australian  colonies, 
whether  embracing  two  or  more  contiguous  colonies,  or, — which  would 
be  preferable, — the  whole  Australian  continent  with  its  adjacent  islands. 
If  any  negotiations  should  be  set  on  foot  with  this  object  you  are  at 
liberty  to  give  them  your  cordial  support. 

(Signed)  "Kimberley." 

I  cannot  think  that  any  one  will  read  this  without  agree- 
ing with  Lord  Kimberley,  though  probably  most  who  do  so 
would  express  their  agreement  in  stronger  terms,  as  to  the 
present  condition  of  Australian  customs  diities  than  it  would 
suit  a  Secretary  of  State  to  use.  But  this  proposition  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Kimberley  altogether  abandons  the  ques- 
tion as  to  differential  duties  between  the  colonies.  If  there 
were  an  Aui  tralian  customs  union  New  South  Wales  would 
get  Queensland  sugar  free  of  duty,  but  might  still  charge 
what  duty  it  pleased  on  Cuban  sugar.    Victoria  would 
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import  free  wine  from  New  South  Wales, — which  she  does 
largely, — and  free  wine  from  South  Australia,  and  free  hops 
from  Tasmania ;  but  would  still  put  what  duties  she  pleased 
on  French  wines,  and  Chilian  wheat,  aiTd  English  hops. 
And  this  permission  would  be  given,  not  because  English 
statesmen  have  gone  back  in  their  opinion  about  differential 
duties, — but  because  the  maintenance  of  hostile  trade  in- 
terests between  communities  so  bound  together  as  are  these 
colonies  is  a  worse  evil  than  the  semblance  of  differential 
duties  which  would  thus  be  allowed  to  exist. 

But  the  colonies  are  not  ready  for  a  customs  union.  Three 
of  them,  Tasmania,  South  AustraHa,  and  New  Zealand,  have 
expressed  a  general  concurrence ; — others  a  qualified  con- 
currence. Victoria  is  the  greatest  sinner  in  the  matter, — 
being  for  the  time  wedded  to  protection  in  all  its  deformity. 
In  the  meantime  permission  has  been  asked  by  certain  of 
the  colonies,- — and  notably  by  Tasmania,  on  whose  behalf 
the  matter  has  been  argued  with  great  vigour  by  her  minister, 
Mr.  Wilson, — that  they  should  be  allowed  to  arrange  their 
intercolonial  customs  without  reference  to  the  duties  charged 
on  extra-colonial  articles, — and  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  do  this,  as  a  measure  paving  the  way  to  a  customs  union. 
This  permission  has  been  refused  them,  and  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  in  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  on 
the  subject  I  think  that  the  Tasmanian  statesman  gets  the 
better  of  Downing  Street.  I  give  in  an  Appendix,  No.  3, — 
as  they  are  too  long  for  insertion  in  the  text, — Lord  Kim- 
berley's  circular  dispatch  on  the  subject,  dated  13th  July, 
187 1  j  and  Mr.  Wilson's  memorandum  in  answer  to  it. 

We  cannot  prevent  the  colonists  from  entertaining  pro- 
tectionist principles, — cannot  go  back  to  a  condition  of 
things  which  would  enable  the  mother  country  to  dictate  to 
the  colonies  on  the  subject.  Universal  suffrage  undoubtedly 
assists  protection.  The  fabricator  of  any  article  sees  that  a 
tax  on  that  article  when  imported  will  force  the  world  around 
him  to  use  the  article  home-made,  and  that  then  his  peculiar 
labour  will  be  fostered  and  protected.  If  foreign  boots  be 
made  dear  by  a  tax,  the  local  bootmaker  can  get  5^.  a  pair 
for  making  boots  3  but  if  foreign  boots  be  sold  cheap,  he 
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cannot  get  above  3^.  M.  The  Victorian  farmer, — a  7ery 
small  man  usually, — thinks  that  he  cannot  grow  wheat  and 
live  if  wheat  from  Adelaide  be  admitted  to  the  markets  on 
the  same  terms  as  his  own  wheat.  Men  learn  so  much 
quickly.  The  lesson  is  acquired  on  the  first  aspect  of  the 
matter.  The  consequent  evil  results  to  these  shallow  pupils 
in  having  to  pay  double  for  goods  which  they  consume  and 
do  not  produce,  requires  a  deeper  insight  into  matters,  and 
an  insight  accompanied  by  some  calculation,  before  it  pro- 
duces a  conviction.  At  home,  in  England,  the  working 
man  is  certainly  not  superior  in  intelligence  to  his  Australian 
brother,  but  he  is  subjected  in  his  political  instincts  and 
inquiries  to  higher  and,  I  must  say,  to  more  honest  influ- 
ences. I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  he  is  generally 
made  to  understand  great  political  truths,  but  he  is  made  to 
believe  that  this  or  that  politician  is  a  safe  political  guide, 
and  he  votes  accordingly.  And  on  one  subject,  which  is  to 
him  of  all  the  most  important, — the  subject  of  food, — he 
has  been  made  to  understand  that  free  trade  means  a  cheap 
loaf.  In  Australia  food  is  plentiful,  and  the  labourer  feels  com- 
paratively little  solicitude  on  this  subject.  Each  man  wishes 
to  protect  from  competition  that  which  he  himself  makes. 
The  Victorian,  in  his  wisdom,  desires  to  give  nothing  out 
of  his  store  to  any  fellow-labourer  from  South  Australia  or 
from  Tasmania ; — at  any  rate  to  give  as  little  as  possible. 
He  therefore  is  a  protectionist ; — and  the  would-be  minister 
of  the  day  is  a  protectionist  because  he  wants  the  labourer's 
vote. 

It  is  thus  that  protection  has  become  rife,  and  we  cannot 
cure  the  evil  suddenly  by  any  order  to  be  given,  or  by  any 
permission  to  be  refused.  The  ordinary  educated  traveller 
in  the  colonies, — getting  into  the  society  which  will  fall 
naturally  in  his  way, — will  find  that  almost  every  person  he 
meets  is  opposed  to  protection.  But  everybody  will  tell  him 
at  the  same  time  that  protection  cannot  be  abolished.  The 
voters  like  it,  and  the  voters  are  omnipotent.  There  is  a 
variation  in  the  feelmg  in  the  various  colonies  ; — but  this  is 
the  general  state  of  the  colonial  mind  on  the  subject.  If  it 
be  so,  it  should.,  I  think,  be  the  object  of  governments  at 
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home  to  develop  as  far  as  possible  all  operations  which  will 
tend  in  the  first  place  to  create  intercolonial  free  trade. 
The  existing  state  of  things  has  the  double  evil,' — the  first 
natural  evil  of  impeding  trade  and  of  impoverishing  every- 
body concerned ;  and  the  further  evil  of  fostering  rivalries 
and  hostilities  between  people  who  are  in  fact  one  and  the 
same.  That  a  general  customs  union  would,  of  all  steps  in 
the  right  direction,  be  the  greatest  and  the  wisest  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt.  To  me  it  seems  to  be  almost  equally 
clear  that  any  measure  tending  to  abolish  customs  duties 
between  the  colonies  would  be  a  step  towards  a  customs 
union.  Let  New  South  Wales  be  enabled  to  take  free  sugar 
from  Queensland,  and  Queensland  will  take  fruit  on  the 
same  terms  from  New  South  Wales.  The  condition  of  the 
colonies  makes  it  obvious  that  there  should  be  no  customs 
levied  between  them. 

Poor  little  Tasmania  is  straining  every  nerve  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  sending  her  produce  for  the  consumption  of  her 
sister  colonies,  especially  of  Victoria,  without  which  privilege 
she  cannot  continue  to  exist.  The  value  of  the  exports 
from  any  country  are,  or  should  be,  but  small  in  comparison 
with  the  value  of  the  produce  consumed  at  home ; — but  the 
smaller  the  country  is,  the  more  certain  is  the  ruin  entailed 
upon  it  by  prohibition  from  selling  its  goods  in  an  outside 
market. 

Its  condition  becomes  such  as  that  would  be  of  a  small 
wheat-growing  English  county  debarred  from  selling  its 
wheat  beyond  its  own  confines.  The  richness  of  its  own 
produce  would  become  its  own  greatest  burden.  Industry 
and  energy  would  naturally  disappear.  A  large  population 
with  diverse  employments,  producing  all,  or  nearly  all,  that 
it  wants,  can  live  in  such  a  condition,  though  the  life  would 
be  a  bad  life ; — but  a  small  community  would  be  as  were 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  his  man  Friday,  wanting  almost  all 
that  man  requires,  though  overladen  with  much  plenty. 

There  is  a  remedy  at  hand  for  the  injury  which  Tasmania 
now  suffers, — but  it  is  a  remedy  which  she  cannot  adopt 
without  soreness  of  heart,  without  dishonour,  without  self- 
annihilation.    She  can  become  a  part  of  A'ictoria,  a-:d  then 
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the  Victorian  markets  will  be  open  to  her.  Let  her  implore 
Victoria  to  take  her,  and  then  she  will  be  able  to  sell  her 
wheat  and  her  oats,  her  fruit  and  her  jam,  her  hops  and  her 
horses  at.  Melbourne.  "  You  had  better  do  it,"  the  Vic- 
torian says  to  the  Tasmanian.    "  It  will  come  at  kst." 

Men  in  Tasmania  are  beginning  to  feel  that  perhaps  they 
had  betcer  do  it,  though  the  idea  is  odious  to  them.  It  is 
impossible  that  this  island  ever  should  be  amalgamated  with 
the  big  continental  colony  on  equal  terms.  Were  the 
arrangement  made  on  seemingly  equitable  terms,  on  terms 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  population,  Tasmania  would 
send  to  the  Victorian  legislature  one  Tasmanian  lor  every 
eight  Victorians, — or  thereabouts;  and  the  men  so  sent 
would  have  to  remain  in  Melbourne  for  eight  or  nine 
months  of  parliamentary  work.  This  small  minority  would 
be  almost  voiceless  among  their  louder  brethren,  and  it 
would  soon  come  to  pass  that  Tasmanians  would  not  go 
there.  Tasmania  would  be  represented  by  Victorians,  to 
whom  she  would  have  to  pay  the  salaries  which  Victorian 
legislators  now  receive.  Hobart  Town  would  no  longer  be 
a  seat  of  government.  Some  judge  would  come  there  on 
periodical  visits  as  often  as  Victorian  generosity  would  permit, 
and  that  judge  would  be  Victorian.  The  little  colony  would 
be  handed  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  her  strong-fisted 
sister,  and  there  would  be  the  end  of  all  her  glories.  The 
reader  will  perhaps  feel  that  these  are  simply  sentimental 
objections,  and  will  say  that  the  material  advantages  to  be 
gained  would  more  than  compensate  them.  But  sentimental 
grievances  are  of  all  grievances  the  heaviest  to  bear,  and  the 
material  advantages  are  only  those  which  the  colony  has  a 
right  to  expect  without  any  sacrifice  of  her  honour. 

Such  a  change  of  things  would  be  detrimental  not  only  to 
Tasmania,  but  to  all  Australia  generally.  I  have  suggested 
in  a  former  paragraph  that  a  general  federal  union  of  these 
colonies  into  one  nationality  will  take  place  sooner  or  later. 
Such  I  believe  to  be  the  opinion  of  almost  all  who  have 
thought  upon  the  subject.  But  nothing  will  tend  so  much 
to  delay  this  result  as  the  s]iecial  greatness  and  supe- 
riority in  population  and  'vealth  of  any  one  c^jlon}'.  The 
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big  colony  will  think  twice  before  it  will  admit  the  little 
colony  to  equal  terms  with  it.  There  was  much  generosity 
on  foot  when  Virginia  and  New  York  united  themselves 
with  Rhode  Island,  and  a  great  patriotic  idea  was  urgent  in 
the  breasts  of  great  patriots.  Among  the  Australian  colonies 
each  colony  recognises  with  astonishing  accuracy  its  own 
position  in  wealth  and  population.  Victoria  is  even  now 
much  the  biggest.  Were  Tasmania  to  become  a  part  of 
Victoria,  I  fear  that  the  difficulty  of  forming,  first,  a  customs 
union  and  then  a  political  federal  union,  would  become 
greater  even  than  it  is  at  present. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  such  amalgamation  could  not 
be  effected  without  the  consent  of  the  government  at  home, 
and  that  the  matter  is  one  as  to  which  a  Secretary  of  State 
would  feel  himself  justified  in  refusing  his  consent  on  the 
ground  of  general  policy.  If  there  is  to  be  an  Australian  as 
well  as  a  Canadian  dominion,  or  rather  a  union  of  states, — 
for  such  must  be  the  condition  rather  than  the  other, — it 
will  be  more  easily  effected  with  many  than  with  a  few. 
Before  that  day  shall  arrive,  there  will  probably  be  a 
northern  colony  in  Queensland,  and  a  further  division  from 
New  South  Wales  in  the  direction  of  the  big  rivers.  And 
there  will  be  a  northern  territory  in  that  which  is  all  now 
called  South  Australia,  with  a  capital  at  Port  Darwin.  I 
trust  that  the  fairest  and  prettiest  and  pleasantest  of  all  the 
colonies  will  not  then  have  been  absorbed,  so  that  the  name 
of  Tasmania  shall  be  absent  from  the  roll  of  Australiac 
States. 
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Appendix  No.  I.,  page  87. 

Regulations  under  which  free-selections  of  Land  can  he  made  in 
Victoria,  taken  from  MacPhaile's  Australian  Squatting  Directory. 

For  Crown  lands,  not  being  lands  included  in  any  city,  town,  or 
borough,  licenses  to  occupy  for  a  period  of  three  years,  at  a  rental  oi 
zs.  per  acre  per  annum,  any  such  license  not  to  be  for  more  than  320 
acres,  may  be  granted  by  the  Governor  to  any  person  applying  and 
paying  half  a  year's  rent  in  advance  for  such  allotment. 

Applications  for  licenses  may  be  made  on  any  day  during  office  hours, 
personally,  to  a  land  officer  for  the  district,  and  applicants  shall  at  tlie 
time  of  application  deposit  half  a  year's  rent  of  allotment  in  advance. 

Every  license  shall  be  issued  under  the  following  conditions  : — (i.)  A 
condition  for  the  payment  of  the  fee  in  advance  at  half-yearly  intervals. 
(2.)  A  condition  that  the  licensee  will  not,  during  the  currency  of  such 
license,  assign  the  license,  nor  transfer  his  right,  title,  and  interest 
therein,  or  in  the  allotment  therein  described,  or  any  part  thereof,  nor 
sublet  the  said  allotment  or  any  part  thereof,  and  that  the  license  shall 
become  absolutely  void  on  assignment  of  such  license,  whether  by 
operation  of  law  or  otherwise,  or  upon  the  said  allotment  or  any  part 
thereof  being  sublet.  (3.)  A  condition  that  the  licensee  shall,  within 
two  years  from  the  issue  of  such  license,  enclose  the  land  desciibed  in 
such  license  with  a  good  and  substantial  fence,  and  shall,  during  the 
currency  of  such  license,  cultivate  at  least  one  acre  out  of  every  ten 
acres  thereof.  (4.)  A  condition  annulling  the  license  in  case  of  non- 
payment of  the  fees,  or  any  of  them,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
herein  mentioned,  or  in  case  the  licensee  shall  not,  v/ithin  six  months 
after  the  issue  of  the  license,  and  thenceforward  during  the  continuance 
of  such  license,  occupy  the  allotment,  or  in  case  substantial  and  per- 
manent improvements  certified  in  writing  under  the  seal  01  the  Board 
or  under  the  hands  of  arbitrators  to  be  of  the  value  01  I  for  every  acre 
and  fractional  part  of  an  acre  of  the  allotment  shall  not  have  been  made 
on  the  £()lotment,  by  the  licensee,  his  executors,  or  administrators, 
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before  the  end  of  the  third  year  from  the  commencement  of  the  license, 
or  in  case  of  the  breach  or  non-fulfilment  of  any  of  the  conditions  of  the 
license,  or  of  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  (5.)  A 
condition  that  if  the  licensee  shall,  during  the  said  period,  occupy  the 
allotment  for  not  less  than  two  years  and  a  half,  and  shall  fence  and 
cultivate  as  herein  provided,  and  make  the  improvements  of  the  nature 
and  value  in  the  previous  condition  mentioned,  on  the  allotment  during 
the  said  period  of  three  years,  and  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board  (to  be  certified  under  its  seal)  by  such  evidence  as  the  Board  may 
require  that  he  has  complied  with  the  said  conditions,  and  with  all  other 
conditions  of  the  said  license,  he  shall  be  entitled  at  any  time,  within 
thirty  days  after  three  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  license,  to 
demand  and  obtain  from  the  Governor  a  Crown  grant,  upon  payment  of 
l^s.  for  each  acre  or  fractional  part  of  an  acre,  or  otherwise  he  may 
obtain  a  lease  of  the  said  allotment ;  and  every  such  lease  shall  be  for  a 
term  of  seven  years,  at  a  yearly  rent  payable  in  equal  parts  half-yearly 
in  advance  of  zs.  for  each  acre  or  fractional  part  of  an  acre  so  demised, 
and  shall  contain  the  usual  covenant  for  the  payment  of  rent,  and  a 
condition  for  re-entry  on  non-payment  thereof;  and  upon  the  payment 
of  the  last  sum  due  on  account  of  the  rent  so  reserved,  or  at  any  time 
during  the  term,  upon  payment  of  tlie  difference  between  the  amount  of 
rent  actually  paid  and  the  entire  sum  of  £1  for  each  acre,  the  lessee,  or 
his  representatives,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  grant  in  fee  of  the  lands  leased, 
and  every  such  grant  shall  be  subject  to  such  covenants,  conditions,  ex- 
ceptions, and  reservations  as  the  Governor  may  direct :  Provided  that 
in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  licensee  during  the  currency  of  such 
liaense  it  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  the  executors  or  administrators  of 
such  licensee  to  comply  with  the  said  condition  of  occupation. 

No  such  license  or  lease  shall  give  power  to  any  licensee,  lessee,  or 
assignee  to  search  for  or  to  take  any  metal ;  and  it  is  provided  that 
before  any  license  or  lease  is  issued  to  any  applicant,  he  shall  make  a 
declaration  on  oath  before  a  justice,  in  a  form  settled  by  the  regulations, 
that  his  application  is  made  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

No  person  shall  become  the  licensee,  either  in  his  own  name  or  in 
the  name  of  any  other  person,  of  any  allotment,  who  shall  have 
selected,  under  any  previous  Land  Act,  the  maximum  number  of  320 
acres  allowed  under  this  Act,  or  who  shall  have  taken  up  a  pre-emptive 
right,  or  shall  have  made  a  selection,  or  whose  selection  shall  have  been 
forfeited  or  cancelled  for  the  evasion  of  any  such  Act.  But  a  selecter 
under  any  previous  Act  may  take  up  a  suthcient  quantity  of  land  to 
make  up  the  320  acres  allowed  by  this  Act. 

No  person  shall  become  the  licensee  of  any  allotment  who  is  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  or  who  is  a  married  woman  not  having  obtained 
a  decree  of  judicial  separation,  or  who  is  a  trustee,  servant,  or  agent  in 
respect  of  the  license  applied  for,  or  who  has  entered  into  any  arrange- 
■snent  to  permit  any  ofher  person  to  acquire,  by  purchase  or  otherwise, 
flie  allotment  or  any  part  of  it,  or  the  applicant's  interest  in  the  usufruct 
»f  it,  and  all  land  applied  for  under  this  Act  shall  be  so  applied  fof 
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iona  fide  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  applicant  in  his  own  proper 
"person,  and  not  as  the  agent,  servant,  or  trustee  of  any  other  person,  on 
pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  license,  and  all  contracts  made  in  violation 
of  the  Act  shaU  be  held  to  be  illegal  and  absolutely  void  both  at  law 
and  equity. 

If  it  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  within  sixty  days  of 
the  end  of  the  third  year  from  the  commencement  of  the  license  that 
substantial  and  permanent  improvements  of  the  value  of  per  acre  of 
the  allotment  have  been  made  upon  it,  in  the  terms  of  the  condition  of 
the  license,  a  certificate  under  the  seal  of  the  Board,  to  that  effect,  shall 
be  given  to  the  licensee,  his  executors  or  administrators.  But  if  the 
Board  be  not  satisfied  that  such  improvements  of  the  value  aforesaid 
have  been  made,  then  such  improvements  as  have  been  made  may  be 
valued  by  arbitration,  one  arbitrator  being  chosen  by  the  licensee,  his 
executors  or  administrators,  another  by  the  Board,  and  a  third  by  the 
two  arbitrators  so  chosen ;  and  such  arbitrators,  or  any  two  of  them, 
shall  make  their  valuation  in  writing  within  four  months  after  the  end 
of  the  third  year  from  the  commencement  of  the  license.  But  if  either 
party  shall  neglect  to  appoint  an  arbitrator,  then  the  one  chosen  by  the 
other  party  shall  have  full  power  to  value. 

The  Board  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  last  days  of  June  and 
December  in  every  year,  prepare  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  from 
whom  fees  or  rent  shall  have  become  due  on  leases  granted  under  the 
Land  Act,  1862,  or  the  Amending  Land  Act,  1865,  on  leases  or 
licenses  under  this  part  of  this  Act,  and  who  shall  not  have  paid  such 
fees  or  rent,  and  the  days  upon  which  such  fees  or  rent  become  due, 
and  such  list  shall  be  forthwith  published  in  the  "Government  Gazette," 
and  the  insertion  in  such  list  of  the  name  of  any  person  from  whom 
such  fees  or  rent  have  become  due,  shall  h&  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
non-payment  of  such  fees  or  rent,  and  shall  be  evidence  of  notice  to  the 
parties  named  that  their  fees  or  rent  are  due,  and  that  payment  thereof 
has  been  lawfully  demanded. 

The  licensee,  the  lessee,  and  assigns  of  an  allotment  of  land  shall 
have  all  the  rights  against  trespassers  which  at  law  belong  to  the  owner 
in  possession  of  any  land,  except  the  right  of  impounding  ;  but  so  soon 
as  the  allotment,  or  the  part  of  it  trespassed  on,  shall  have  been 
properly  fenced,  then  they  shall  have  that  right  also. 

Holders  of  hcenses  of  land  under  any  other  Act,  of  which  the 
licensees  shall  have  been  in  possession  at  least  two  years  and  a  half,  if 
it  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  that  they  have  erected 
buildings  or  other  improvements  on  such  lands,  and  that  the  conditions 
of  the  license  have  been  complied  with,  and  there  be  no  objections  on 
account  ef  the  ground  being  auriferous,  or  other  reasons  of  a  public 
nature,  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  purchase  the  allotment  on 
which 'such  improvements  stand,  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  the 
Board  not  to  exceed  the  upset  price  of  the  nearest  land  sold  by  the 
Crown  before  the  issue  of  such  hcense,  and  so  much  of  the  rent  paid  by 
the  licensee  during  his  possession  of  the  land  shall  be  credited  to  him 
in  the  purchase  money  of  the  said  land. 
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Melbourne  Botanic  Garden,  2lst  Fehriiary,  1872. 

TO  CLEMENT  HODGKINSON,  ESQ.,  ASSISTANT-COMMISiSIONER  OF 
LANDS  AND  SURVEY. 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  suggestions  of  the  12th  inst.,  I  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  acting  upon  them,  and  accordingly,  on  the  15th 
inst.,  I  proceeded  to  the  Watts  River,  and  carefully  inspected  the 
heavily  timbered  country  extending  from  JMount  Monda  to  !Mount 
Juliet,  also  the  various  spurs  and  tributaries  of  the  Watts,  extending  as 
high  up  as  the  crest  of  the  dividing  range  and  the  watershed  of  the 
Goulbourn  River. 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  report  that  a  very  large  extent  of  the  above 
country  is  densely  timbered  with  various  species  of  Eucalypti,  consisting 
principally  of  Eucalyptus  obliqua,  E.  Amygdalina,  and  E.  Goniocalyx. 

Immense  numbers  of  each  of  the  above  species  have  attained  gigantic 
dimensions,  and  very  much  surpass  any  other  species  of  Eucalypti  I 
have  ever  met  with  in  other  forests. 

On  penetrating  into  many  of  the  secluded  spots  near  the  source  of  the 
Watts,  and  on  the  spurs  of  the  ranges  in  the  vicinity,  I  met  with  large 
tracts  of  valuable  timber ;  enough  to  s'lpply  all  ordinary  demands  for 
many  years,  if  carefully  conserved.  In  many  places  I  obsei-ved  large 
areas  where  the  axe  of  the  splitter  is  yet  unknown,  and  where  the 
timber  averages  from  100  to  150  trees  per  acre,  with  a  diameter  of  from 
2  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  from  250  ft.  to  300  ft.  in  height,  the  most  of  which  is 
as  straight  as  an  aiTOw,  with  very  few  branches. 

Some  places,  where  the  trees  are  fewer  and  at  a  lower  altitude,  the 
timber  is  much  larger  in  diameter,  averaging  from  6  ft.  to  xo  ft.,  ajid 
frequently  trees  of  15  ft.  in  diameter  are  met  with  on  alluvial  flats  near 
the  river.  Tliese  trees  average  about  ten  per  acre ;  their  size,  some- 
times, is  enormous.  Many  of  the  trees  that  have  fallen  through  decay 
and  Ijy  bush  fires  measure  350  ft.  in  length,  and  with  girth  in  propor- 
tion. In  one  instance  I  measured  with  the  tape  line  one  huge  specimen 
that  lay  prostrate  across  a  tributary  of  the  Watts,  and  found  it  to  be 
435  ft.  from  its  roots  to  the  top  of  the  trunk.  At  5  ft.  from  the  ground 
it  measures  18  ft.  in  diameter,  and  at  the  extreme  end  where  it  has 
broken  in  its  fall,  it  is  3  ft.  in  diameter.  This  tree  has  been  much  burnt 
by  fire,  and  I  fully  believe  that  before  it  fell  it  must  have  been  more 
than  500  ft.  high.  As  it  now  lies  it  forms  a  complete  bridge  across  a 
deep  ravine. 

Proceeding  from  Fernshaw  up  the  Black  Spur,  some  large  specimens 
of  Eucalyptus  obliqua  and  Amygdalina  may  be  seen ;  but  it  is  only  by 
leaving  the  main  road  and  following  some  of  the  splitters'  tracks  for 
several  miles  higher  up  the  Watts  that  the  forests  of  fine  timber  and 
large  tr«es  are  to  be  found.    On  §ome  spiurs  of  these  ranges,  where  (he 
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timber  is  extra  fine  in  quality,  some  few  trees  have  been  felled  by 
splitters,  but  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  difficulty 
of  transport,  is  so  great,  it  will  be  many  years  before  much  destruction 
can  be  done  in  this  part  of  the  forest. 

The  number  of  splitters  at  present  working  in  these  forests  is  very 
limited,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so.  In  many  places  they  have  to  carry 
their  paling  and  shingles  for  long  distances  on  pack-horses.  The  ranges 
are  so  steep  that  it  is  a  work  of  much  difficulty  to  convey  them  to  some 
accessible  spot.  However,  the  splitter  in  this  region  seldom  meets  with 
a  hollow  tree,  and  he  takes  care  to  select  such  trees  only  as  will  turn 
out  from  10,000  to  20,000  palings,  and  frequently  a  much  greater 
number. 

The  onl^  destruction  at  present  to  be  dreaded  in  these  forests  is  fire. 
The  scrub  is  so  dense  that  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate  far  into  it,  and 
frequently  fire  is  used  to  clear  a  track,  and  in  its  progress  makes  sad 
havoc. 

Many  of  the  deep  ravines  and  sides  of  creeks  in  this  locality  abound 
with  splendid  specimens  of  native  beech  (Fungus  Cunninghamii),  some 
of  which  measure  upwards  of  100  ft.  high,  with  a  diameter  of  trunk 
from  5  to  8  ft.  This  timber  is  of  great  value,  and  ought  to  be  strictly 
preserved.  Great  quantities  of  blackwood  (Acacia  Melanoxylon),  of 
large  dimensions  and  fine  quality,  are  everywhere  interspersed  through- 
out these  forests,  mixed  with  sassafras  trees  (Atherosperma  Moschatum) 
and  dogwood  (Pomaderris  apetala),  also  of  large  size.  Lomatia 
Fraserii  also  forms  a  goodly  sized  tree  in  the  fern-tree  gulhes,  along 
with  Acacia  decurrens,  many  of  which  have  attained  the  height  of 
150  ft.,  with  magnificent  straight  trunks  of  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
diameter.  The  timber  of  this  species  is  well  adapted  for  staves  for 
wine  casks  and  other  purposes. 

Seeing  that  such  large  quantities  of  valuable  timber  abound  in  the 
valley  of  the  Watts,  and  on  the  spurs  adjacent,  I  would  respectfully 
beg  to  recommend  the  reservation  of  every  acre,  wherever  it  would  not 
interfere  with  settlement,  for,  as  a  whole,  the  timber  in  the  locality  of 
the  Watts,  and  ranges  adjacent,  is  of  far  more  value  than  the  land,  and 
it  is  rare  to  find  such  forests  of  sound  timber  in  any  other  part  of 
Victoria. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

William  Ferguson,  Inspector  of  State  Forests, 
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CORRESPONDENCE  AS  TO  THE  CREATION  OF  A 
CUSTOMS  UNION  AMONG  THE  COLONIES. 

Circular. 

Downing  Street,  l^th  July,  187 1. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  had  for  some  time  under  my  consideration  Despatches 
from  the  Governors  of  several  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  intimating 
the  desire  of  the  Colonial  Governments  that  any  two  or  more  of  those 
Colonies  should  be  permitted  to  conclude  agreements  securing  to  each 
other  reciprocal  Tariff  advantages  ;  and  reserved  Bills  to  this  effect  have 
already  reached  me  from  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania. 

It  appears  that  whilst  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  form  a  general 
Customs  Union,  owing  to  the  conflicting  views  of  the  different  Colonial 
Governments  as  to  Customs  Duties,  the  opinion  extensively  prevails, 
which  was  expressed  at  the  Intercolonial  Conference  held  at  Melbourne 
last  year,  in  favour  of  such  a  relaxation  of  the  Law  as  would  allow  each 
Colony  of  the  Australasian  Group  to  admit  any  of  the  products  or 
manufactures  of  the  other  Australasian  Colonies  Duty  free,  or  on  more 
favourable  terms  than  similar  products  and  manufactures  of  other 
Countries. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  not  been  stated  to  me  from  any  quarter  that 
the  subject  urgently  presses  for  the  immediate  decision  or  action  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government ;  and  I  trust,  therefore^  that  any  delay  that  may 
arise  in  dealing  with  it  will  be  attributed  to  its  true  cause,  namely,  to 
the  desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  consider  the  subject  delibe- 
rately in  all  its  bearings  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  such  a  settlement  as 
may  not  merely  meet  temporary  objects,  but  constitute  a  permanent 
system  resting  upon  sound  principles  of  commercial  policy. 

The  necessary  consultations  with  the  Board  of  Trade  and  with  the 
Law  Officers  have  unavoidably  been  protracted  to  a  late  period  of  the 
Session  ;  and  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  satisfied  that  they 
could  properly  consent  to  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  against 
Differential  Duties,  it  would  not  be  possible  now  to  obtain  for  so  im- 
portant a  measure  the  attention  which  it  should  receive  from  Parliament. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  to  enable 
the  Australasian  Colonies  to  impose  Differential  Duties  might  raise 
serious  discussions  and  opposition  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
Country,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  measure  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  and  prejudicial  to  the  commercial  and 
political  relations  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  ;  and  I  feel 
confident  that  the  Colonial  Governments  will  not  regret  to  have  an 
opportunity  afforded  them  of  further  friendly  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject,  after  learning  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  upon  it, 
befoje  any  final  conclusion  is  arrive4  at.    J  will  therefore  proceed  to 
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notice  those  points  which  seem  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  require 
particular  examination. 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand  appears  from  the  Bill  laid  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  from  the  financial  statement  of  the 
Treasurer,  to  have  originally  contemplated  the  granting  of  special 
bonuses  to  goods  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  the  other  Australa- 
sian Colonies.  As,  however,  this  expedient  was  not  eventually  adopted, 
I  am  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  discussing  the  objections  to  such  a 
mode  of  avoiding  the  rule  against  Differential  Duties. 

The  proposal  now  before  me  raises  the  following  questions  ;  viz., — 

1.  Whether  a  precedent  exists  in  the  case  of  the  British  North 
American  Colonies  for  the  relaxation  of  the  rule  or  law  now  in  force. 

2.  Whether  Her  Majesty's  Treaty  obligations  with  any  Foreign 
Powers  interfere  with  such  relaxation. 

3.  Whether  a  general  power  should  be  given  to  the  Australasian 
Governments  to  make  reciprocal  Tariff  arrangements,  imposing  Dif- 
ferential Duties,  without  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Government  in 
each  particular  case. 

4.  Whether  on  grounds  of  general  Imperial  policy  the  proposal  can 
properly  be  adopted. 

The  Attorney-General  of  New  Zealand,  in  his  Report  accompanying 
the  reserved  Bill,  observes  that  its  main  provisions  are  almost  a  literal 
copy  of  provisions  which  have  been  for  some  time  past  in  force  in 
Canada  and  other  North  American  Colonies  ;  and  I  observe  that  in  the 
various  communications  before  me  the  argument  is  repeatedly  pressed 
that  the  Australasian  Colonies  are  entitled  to  the  same  treatment  in  this 
respect  as  the  North  American  Colonies.  It  may  be  as  well,  therefore, 
to  explain  what  these  provisions  actually  are. 

I  enclose  extracts  from  the  Acts  of  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  of  the  year  1856  ;  but  I  need  not  dwell  upon  them,  because,  as 
dealing  with  a  limited  list  of  raw  materials  and  produce  not  imported  to 
those  Colonies  from  Europe,  they  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  applicable  to  the 
present  case  ;  and  I  shall  refer  only  to  the  Act  passed  by  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  in  1867  (31  Vict.  cap.  7),  which  is  the  enactment  principally 
relied  upon  as  a  precedent. 

Schedule  D  of  this  Act  exempts  from  Duty  certain  specified  raw 
materials  and  produce  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces ;  and 
the  3rd  Section  enacts,  that  "any  other  articles  than  those  mentioned 
in  Schedule  D,  being  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces,  may  be  specially  exempted  from  Customs  Duty  by 
order  of  the  Governor  in  Council." 

This,  which  was  one  of  the  first  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  the  newly 
constituted  Dominion  in  its  opening  Session,  was  passed  in  the  expecta- 
tion that,  at  no  distant  date,  the  other  Possessions  of  Her  I\fajesty  in 
North  America  would  become  part  of  the  Dominion ;  and  the  assent  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  a  measure  passed  in  circumstances  so 
peculiar  and  exceptional  cannot  form  a  precedent  of  universal  and 
uecessaiy  application,— although  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  th? 
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Australasian  Governments  are  justified  in  citing  it  as  an  example  of  the 
admission  of  the  principle  of  Differential  Duties. 

With  reference  to  the  second  question,  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
Treaty  the  obligations  of  which  might  be  inconsistent  with  compliance 
by  Her  Majesty  with  the  present  proposal,  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
informed  me  that  this  point  could  only  be  raised  in  connection  with  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  between  this  Country  and  the  ZoUverein  of  1865, 
extended  through  the  operation  of  the  "most  favoured  nation"  Article 
to  all  other  countries  possessing  rights  conferred  by  that  stipulation. 

The  7  th  Article  of  that  Treaty,  which  extends  the  provisions  of 
previous  Articles  to  the  Colonies  and  Foreign  Possessions  of  Her 
Majesty,  contains  the  following  provision  : — 

"In  the  Colonies  and  Possessions  the  produce  of  the  States  of  the 
Zollverein  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  higher  or  other  Import  Duties 
than  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
or  of  any  other  Country  of  the  like  kind."  I  am  advised  that  this  7th 
Article  may  be  held  not  to  preclude  Her  Majesty  from  "  permitting  the 
Legislature  of  a  British  Possession  to  impose  on  articles  being  the  pro- 
duce of  the  States  of  the  Zollverein  any  higher  or  other  Import  Duties 
than  those  which  are  levied  on  articles  of  the  like  Idnd  which  are  the 
produce  of  another  British  Possession,  provided  such  Duties  are  not 
higher  or  other  than  the  Duties  imposed  on  articles  of  the  like  kind 
being  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land." 

But,  apart  from  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  Treaty,  it  seems  very 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  a  wise  course  on  the  part  of  the  Australa- 
sian Colonies,  which  both  as  regards  Emigration  and  Trade  have  more 
extensive  relations  with  Germany  than  with  perhaps  any  other  Foreign 
Country,  to  place  German  products  and  manufactures  under  disadvan- 
tages in  the  Colonial  markets. 

Proceeding  to  the  third  question,  whether,  if  the  principle  of  allowing 
the  imposition  of  Differential  Duties  were  conceded,  the  Colonies  could 
be  permitted  to  impose  such  Duties  without  the  express  sanction  of  the 
Imperial  Government  in  each  particular  case,  you  will  be  prepared,  by 
what  I  have  already  said,  to  learn  that  I  consider  it  open  to  serious 
doubt  whether  such  absolute  freedom  of  action  could  be  safely  given. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  are  alone  responsible  for  the  due  ob- 
servance of  Treaty  arrangements  between  Foreign  Countries  and  the 
whole  Empire :  and  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  the  Colonial 
Governments  to  foresee  the  extent  to  w^iich  the  trade  of  other  parts  of 
the  Empire  might  be  affected  by  special  Tariff  agreements  between 
particular  Colonies. 

It  must,  moreover,  be  anticipated  that  these  differential  agreements, 
being  avowedly  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  certain  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, would  be  liable  to  be  affected  by  temporary  political  circum- 
stances. The  door  having  been  once  opened,  each  producing  or  manu- 
facturing interest,  and  even  individuals  desirous  of  promoting  any  new 
enterprise,  might  in  turn  press  for  exceptionably  favourable  treatment 
under  the  form  of  Intercolonial  reciprocity,  while  the  real  grounds  for 
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such  changes  as  might  be  proposed  would  be  Intelligible  only  to  those 
concerned  with  local  politics. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  by  no  means  clear  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  could  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  examining  the 
particulars  of  each  contemplated  agreement,  however  limited ;  and 
while  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  make  such  an  examination 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  a  detailed  inquiry  of  this  kind  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  irksome  to  the  Colonies,  and  to  lead  to  misunderstandings. 

It  remains  for  me,  lastly,  to  ask  how  far  it  is  expedient,  in  the  interests 
of  each  Colony  concerned,  and  of  the  Empire  collectively,  that  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  should  be  invited  to  legislate  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  established  commercial  policy  of  this  country. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  are  bound  to  say  that  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  Colonial  Government  seems  to  them  inconsistent  with 
those  principles  of  Free  Trade  which  they  believe  to  be  alone  per- 
manently conducive  to  commercial  prosperity ;  nor,  as  far  as  they  are 
aware,  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  show  that  any  great  practical 
benefit  is  expected  to  be  derived  from  reciprocal  Tariff  arrangements 
between  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

At  all  events  I  do  not  find  anywhere  among  the  papers  which  have 
reached  me  those  strong  representations  and  illustrations  of  the  utility 
or  necessity  of  the  measure  which  I  think  might  fairly  be  expected  to 
be  adduced  as  weighing  against  its  undeniable  inconveniences. 

It  is,  indeed,  stated  in  an  Address  before  me  that  the  prohibition  ot 
differential  Customs  treatment  "  operates  to  the  serious  prejudice  of  the 
various  producing  interests  of  the  Australian  Colonies."  I  understand 
this  and  similar  expressions  to  mean  that  it  is  desired  to  give  a  special 
stimulus  or  premium  to  the  Colonial  producers  and  manufacturers,  and 
to  afford  them  the  same  advantage  in  a  neighbouring  Colony  over  the 
producers  and  manufacturers  of  all  other  parts  of  the  Empire  and  of 
Foreign  Countries  as  they  would  have  within  their  own  Colony  under 
a  system  of  Protective  Duties.  What  is  termed  reciprocity  is  thiis  in 
reality  protection. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  for  me  to  observe  that,  whilst  Her 
Majesty's  Government  feel  bound  to  take  every  proper  opportunity  of 
urging  upon  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  upon  Foreign  Governments,  the 
great  advantages  which  they  believe  to  accrue  to  every  country  which 
adopts  a  policy  of  Free  Trade,  they  have  relinquished  all  interference 
with  the  imposition  by  a  Colonial  Legislature  of  equal  duties  upon 
goods  from  all  places,  although  those  duties  may  really  have  the  effect 
of  protection  to  the  native  producer. 

But  a  proposition  that  in  one  part  of  the  Empire  commercial  privi- 
leges should  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  certain  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  to  the  exclusion  and  prejudice  of  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, is  an  altogether  different  question ;  and  I  would  earnestly  request 
your  Government  to  consider  what  effect  it  may  have  upon  the  relations 
between  the  Colonies  and  this  country. 

Her  Majesty's  subjects  throughout  the  Empire,  and  nowhere  more 
than  in  Australasia,  have  manifested  on  various  occasions  of  late  their 
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strong  desire  that  the  connection  between  the  Colonies  and  this  Country 
should  be  maintained  and  strengthened  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  imposition  of  Differential  Duties  upon  British  produce  and 
manufactures  must  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  that  connection,  and  to 
impair  the  friendly  feeling  on  both  sides,  which  I  am  confident  your 
Government,  as  much  as  Her  Majesty's  Government,  desire  to  preserve. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  state  frankly  and  unreservedly  the  views  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  on  this  subject,  in  order  that  the  Colonial 
Government  may  be  thoroughly  aware  of  the  nature  and  gravity  of  the 
points  which  have  to  be  decided  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
to  indicate  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have,  in  the  present  state  of 
their  information,  come  to  any  absolute  conclusion  on  the  questions 
which  I  have  discussed. 

The  objections  which  I  have  pointed  out  to  giving  to  the  Colonies  a 
general  power  of  making  reciprocal  arrangements  would  not  apply  to  a 
Customs  Union  with  an  uniform  Tariff ;  and  although  such  a  general 
union  of  all  the  Colonies  is,  it  appears,  impracticable,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  the  difficulty  might  not  be  met  by  a  Customs 
Union  between  two  or  more  Colonies. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  sei-vant, 

KiMBKRLEY. 

Governor  Du  Cane. 


TASMANIA. 

Memorandum. 

Lord  Kimberley's  Despatch,  under  date  of  the  13th  July,  1871,  on 
the  question  of  Intercolonial  Reciprocity,  has  received  the  attentive 
consideration  of  His  Excellency's  Advisers. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Secretary  of  State  admits  that,  in 
the  cases  of  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1856,  and  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1867,  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
assented  to  Acts  exempting  Colonial  products  from  the  duties  imposed 
on  similar  articles  when  imported  from  Europe :  and  that,  as  regards 
the  latest  precedent,  Lord  Kimberleyis  "not  prepared  to  deny  that  the 
Australasian  Governments  are  justified  in  citing  it  as  an  example  of  the 
admission  of  the  principle  of  Differential  Duties." 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  earlier  precedents  are  not 
similarly  recognised  as  applicable  to  the  recent  demand  for  an  admission 
of  the  same  principle  by  the  Legislatures  of  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania, to  which  may  now  be  added  that  of  South  Australia.  The  lists 
of  articles  in  the  sections  of  Statutes  appended  to  the  Despatch  com- 
prise, in  the  main,  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  Provinces  and 
Colonies  therein  named.  And  the  Reciprocity  Conventions  contem- 
p'ated  by  the  reserved  Bills  of  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  would  deal 
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similarly  with  the  predi  cts  and  manufactures  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies. 

There  is,  however,  another  example  of  the  admission  of  the  principle 
of  Difl'erential  Duties  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  which  is  not 
referred  to  by  Lord  Kimberley.  The  Acts  of  the  Legislatures  of  Vic- 
toria and  New  South  Wales  which  sanction  the  reciprocal  importation 
across  the  Murray  Border  of  goods,  which  are  liable  to  Customs  Duties 
on  the  wharves  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  have  received  Her  Majesty's 
assent,  and  constitute  a  recent  and  conspicuous  precedent  for  legislation 
in  favour  of  Intercolonial  Reciprocity  :  and  this  example  derives  special 
importance  from  the  fact  that  the  Acts  in  question  were  passed  in  the 
exercise  of  powers  to  legislate  on  this  point,  specially  conferred  upon 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  by  the  Imperial  Statutes  which  granted 
to  those  Colonies  their  present  Constitutions. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  all  the  precedents  that  can  be  instanced 
of  Imperial  assent  to  Colonial  Legislation  on  this  point  may  be  "  cited 
as  examples  of  the  admission  of  the  principle  of  Differential  Duties." 

When  we  come  to  the  extent  to  which  such  Colonial  Legislation 
would  affect  Her  Majesty's  Treaty  obligations  with  Foreign  Powers,  it 
is  admitted  that  there  is  but  one  Treaty  in  existence  which  contains  a 
stipulation  restricting  the  fiscal  legislation  of  "  Colonies  and  Posses- 
sions" of  the  British  Crown;  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
"  advised  "  that  the  Article  in  question  "  may  be  held  not  to  preclude 
Her  Majesty  from  permitting  " — to  quote  the  language  of  the  Dispatch 
— "  such  a  relaxation  of  the  Laws  as  would  allow  each  Colony  of  the 
Australasian  Group  to  admit  any  of  the  products  or  manufactures  of  the 
other  Australian  Colonies  duty  free,  or  on  more  favourable  terms  than 
similar  products  and  manufactures  of  other  countries." 

From  this  we  may  infer  that,  while  Her  Majesty  is  bound  to  require 
that  Differential  Duties  shall  not  be  imposed  upon  imports  into  British 
Colonies  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Foreign  States,  Her  Majesty 
is  not  required  by  any  Treaty  to  refuse  the  Royal  Assent  to  Measures 
admitting  the  reciprocal  importation  between  two  or  more  British 
Possessions,  duty  free,  of  articles  which  the  Colonial  Legislatures  have 
subjected  to  Customs  Duties  when  imported  from  Europe. 

Lord  Kimbeiley's  suggestion  of  the  impolicy  of  placing  "  German 
products  and  manufactures  under  disadvantages  in  the  Colonial  mar- 
kets," seems  to  touch  a  subject  on  which  it  may  be  said  the  Legislatures 
of  Australasia  are  the  legitimate,  perhaps  the  best,  judges. 

Lord  Kimberley's  observations  on  the  question  of  Colonial  Diffe- 
rential Duties  as  affecting  the  general  Irnperial  Policy  seem  to  proceed 
upon  a  misconception  of  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  Australasian 
Governments,  and  of  the  motives  which  influence  the  advocates  of  the 
removal  of  Imperial  restrictions  on  the  fiscal  legislation  of  tbe  Colonies. 

The  object  oi  the  Tariff  Conference  held  in  Melbourne  last  year  was 
to  establish  a  Commercial  Union  of  the  Australias  and  New  Zealand 
on  t!ie  basis  of  a  common  Tariff,  with  a  distribution  of  the  Customs 
Revinue  to  the  several  Colonies  according  to  population.  That  object 
was  fouiid  to  be,  at  that  time,  unattainable;  and  the  Conference 
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adopted  a  unanimous  Resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  was  desirable  that 
the  Colonial  Legislatures  should  be  freed  from  Imperial  restrictions  on 
tlieir  reciprocal  fiscal  arrangements. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  had  intimated  their  readiness  to  assent  to 
a  Customs  Union  of  two  or  more  Colonies  :  but,  when  such  an  arrange- 
ment was  found  to  be  impracticable,  the  Governments  represented  at 
the  Conference  were  willing  to  rest  content  with  the  removal  of  the 
existing  restrictions  on  Intercolonial  trade  by  Reciprocity  Conventions. 

It  is  difficult  to  apprehend  the  force  of  objections  offered  to  this  mode 
of  treating  the  question  when  no  objection  is  raised  to  a  Customs 
Union,  which  would  produce  precisely  analogous  results  on  a  much 
larger  scale. 

A  Customs  Union  between  all  the  Australasian  Colonies  would 
enable  these  Countries  to  impose,  if  it  were  thought  desirable,  protec- 
tive duties  upon  imports  from  Europe,  while  Colonial  products  and 
manufactures  were  reciprocally  interchanged  duty  free.  How,  it  may 
be  asked,  can  such  a  system  be  deemed  legitimate  and  admissible,  when 
a  plan  for  carrying  it  into  only  partial  operation  by  less  direct  means  is 
held  to  be  open  to  grave  objections  ? 

Her  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared,  we  are  informed,  to  sanc- 
tion an  arrangement  that  would  enable  a  group  of  six  Colonies,  if  they 
were  so  minded,  to  establish  absolute  Free  Trade  among  themselves  in 
combination  with  Protection  against  all  the  world  beside.  But  when 
two  Colonies  desire  to  be  placed  in  a  similar  position  by  a  Tariff  Con- 
vention, "  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  bound  to  say  that  the  measure 
proposed  seems  to  them  inconsistent  with  those  principles  of  Free  Trade 
which  they  believe  to  be  alone  permanently  conducive  to  commercial 
prosperity." 

By  Lord  Kimberley's  own  showing  there  are  precedents  for  the  legis- 
lation now  submitted  for  the  Royal  assent ;  and  there  are  no  legal 
obstacles  to  its  recognition  in  the  shape  of  Imperial  Treaty  obligations. 
It  is  only  on  an  abstract  theory  of  the  superior  advantages  of  a  Free 
Trade  policy  that  the  Secretary  of  State  objects  to  a  proposal  which 
seems  to  sanction  Protection  under  tlie  name  of  Reciprocity. 

These  are  views  which  can  find  no  acceptance  with  Colonial  Legis- 
latures under  a  system  of  Constitutional  Government.  The  question 
they  desire  to  solve  is  one  directly  affecting  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munities for  which  those  Legislatures  are  elected  to  make  Laws.  Its 
effect  upon  Imperial  interests  is  almost  inappreciable.  The  doubt 
whether  "  the  imposition  of  Differential  Duties  upon  British  produce 
and  manufactures  might  not  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  connection 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  and  to  impair  the 
friendly  feeling  on  both  sides,"  seems  scarcely  warranted  by  a  fair 
consideration  of  the  whole  bearing  of  the  application  under  discussion. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  Tariffs  of  the  Australasian  Colonies 
have,  in  effect,  for  some  years  past  imposed  duties  on  British  manu- 
factures either  intentionally  or  incidentally  protective. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  "friendly  feeling  on  both  sides  "  which 
has  survived  the  imposition  of  Protective  or  Prohibitory  Duties  on 
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British  manufactures  would  be  "impaired"  by  a  Reciprocity  Conven 
tion, — for  example,  between  Victoria  and  Tasmania, — which  permitted 
the  products  and  manufactures  of  those  Colonies  to  be  mutually  ex- 
changed duty  free,  or  under  a  lower  duty  than  similar  articles  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  ?  It  may  be  suggested  with  far  greater 
probability  that  "  the  friendly  feeling  on  both  sides  "  is  more  likely  to  be 
impaired  by  the  refusal  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  relax  a  Law 
which  imposes  an  irksome  restriction  on  the  fiscal  legislation,  and 
vexatiously  intermeddles  with  the  domestic  taxation,  of  these  self- 
governed  Colonies. 

Lord  Kimberley  seems  to  complain  of  the  absence  of  "strong  repre- 
sentations and  illustrations  of  the  utility  or  necessity  of  the  measure." 
The  unanimous  Resolution  of  the  Conference  of  last  year,  and  the 
subsequent  identical  legislation  of  New  Zealand,  South  Australia,  and 
Tasmania,  may  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  strength  of  the 
conviction  of  the  Governments  and  Legislatures  of  Australasia  of  the 
urgent  necessity,  and  by  consequence  in  their  judgment  of  the  utility, 
of  the  measure. 

As  far  as  the  Colony  of  Tasmania  is  concerned,  the  "  necessity  and 
utility  of  the  measure  "  are  sufficiently  obvious.  Our  Customs  Duties 
are  imposed  for  revenue  purposes  only.  But  when  our  nearest  neigh- 
bours practically  close  against  our  producers  and  manufacturers  their 
best  and  natural  market  by  the  comprehensive  operation  of  an  inten- 
tionally Protective  Tariff,  we  seek  relief  in  Reciprocity  Conventions, 
which,  while  they  would  extend  the  basis  of  commercial  operations 
between  us  and  our  neighbours,  would  in  no  way  prejudice  the  interests 
of  European  producers  and  manufacturers,  inasmuch  as  the  desired 
Convention  would,  for  the  most  part,  "  deal  with  a  limited  list  of  raw 
materials  and  produce  not  imported  to  these  Colonies  from  Europe." 

Lord  Kimberley's  treatment  of  this  question  indicates  throughout  a 
natural  anxiety  to  avoid  a  decision  which  might  seem  to  commit  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  a  departure  "  from  the  established  commercial 
policy"  of  the  Mother  Country.  But,  since  His  Lordship  assures  us 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  not  "come  to  any  absolute  con- 
clusion on  the  questions  which  he  has  discussed,"  we  may  venture  to 
hope  that  a  firm  but  respectful  persistence  in  the  course  of  legislation 
aheady  adopted  by  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia,  will 
shortly  secure  for  the  Australasian  Colonies  that  freedom  from  Imperial 
restrictions  on  their  fiscal  relations  with  each  other  which  the  con- 
ciliatory poHcy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  already  conceded  to 
the  Colonies  of  British  North  America. 

James  Milne  Wilson. 
ijolonial  Secretary s  Office,  lUh  September,  187 1. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor. 
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66  Martins  of  Cro'  IVtartin. 

By  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 

73  Cardinal  Pole. 

74  Constable  of  the  Tower. 

75  Leaguer  of  Lathom. 

76  Spanish  Match. 

77  Constable  de  Bourbon. 

78  Old  Court. 

79  Myddleton  Pomfret. 

80  Hilary  St.  Ives. 


cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

81  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

82  John  Law. 

By  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 

03  Geoffry  Hamlyn. 

04  Ravenshoe. 

05  Hiliyars  and  Burtons. 

06  Silcote  of  Siicotes. 

07  Leighton  Court. 

08  Austin  Elliot. 

09  Reginald  Hetherege. 

By  WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

15  Tilbury  Nogo. 

16  Uncle  John. 

17  The  White  Rose. 

18  Cerise. 

19  Brookes  of  Bridlemere. 

20  "  Bones  and  I." 

21  "  M.  or  N." 

22  Contraband. 

23  Market  HarboPOUgh. 

24  Sarchedon. 

25  Satanella. 

26  Katerfelto. 

27  Sister  Louise. 

28  Rosine. 

29  Roy's  Wife. 

30  Black,  but  Comely. 

31  Riding  Recollections. 

32  Songs  and  Verses. 

33  The  True  Cross. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT,, 
•46  May. 

47  Fop  Love  and  Life. 

48  Last  of  the  Mortimers. 

49  Squire  Arden. 

50  Ombra. 

51  Madonna  Mary., 

52  Days  of  my  Life 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 

New  York:  10,  Bond  Street.  ^  ^i,' 
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Price  2s.  each ;  or 

153  Happy  Muip. 

154  Heapt  and  Cposs. 

155  Magdalene  Hepbupn. 

156  House  on  the  Moon. 

157  Lilliesleaf. 

158  Lucy  Cpofton. 

By  HAWLEY  SMART, 

165  Bpoken  Bonds. 

166  Two  Kisses. 

167  False  CaPds. 
16S  Couptshlp. 

169  Bound  to  Win. 

170  Cecile. 

171  Race  fsp  a  Wife. 

172  Play  OP  Pay. 

173  Sunshine  and  Snow 

174  Belles  and  Ringeps. 

175  Social  Sinneps. 

176  The  Gpeat  Tontine. 

177  At  Fault. 

By  JANE  AUSTEN. 

187  Sense  and  Sensibility.- 

188  Emma. 

189  Mansfield  Park. 

190  Nopthanger  Abbey. 

191  Pride  and  Prejudice. 

By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

195  Jean  Valjean  (Les  Mlser- 

ables). 

196  Cosette  and  Marlus  (Les 

Miserables). 

197  Fantine  (Les  Miserables). 

198  By  the  King's  Command. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS, 

203  Pickwick  Papers. 

204  Nicholas  NIckleby. 

229  Picnic  Papers.    (Edited  by 
C.  Dickens.) 


Cloth  gilt,  2a.  6d. 

By  Sir  WALTER  SCOTT, 

230  Wavepley. 

231  Kenilworth. 

232  Ivanhoe. 

233  The  Antiquary. 

By  LYTTON  BULWER. 

264  Paul  Clifford. 

265  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

266  Eugene  Aram. 

267  Pelham. 

By  Captain  MARRYAT, 

298  Midshipman  Easy. 

299  daphet  In  Search   of  a 

Father. 

300  Jacob  Faithful. 

301  Peter  Simple. 

By  MAX  ADBLER. 

322  Out  of  the  Hurly  Burly. 

323  Elbow  Room. 

324  Random  Shots. 

325  An  Old  Fogey. 

By  C.  C.  CLARKE. 

332  Charlie  Thornhill. 

333  Flying  Scud. 

334  Crumbs  from  a  Sports- 

man's Table. 

335  Which  is  the  Winner? 

336  Lord  Falconberg's  Heir. 

337  The  Beauclercs. 

338  Box  for  the  Season. 

339  Chips  fpom  an  Old  Block. 

By  ANNIE  THOMAS, 

343  Theo  Leigh. 

344  Dennis  Donne. 

345  Called  to  Account. 

346  A  Passion  in  Tatters. 

347  He  Cometh  Not,  She  Said. 

348  No  Alternative. 
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Price  23.  each ;  or 

349  A  Narrow  Escape. 

350  Blotted  Out. 

351  A  Laggard  in  Love. 

352  High  Stakes. 

353  Best  for  Her. 

By  E.  P.  ROE, 

370  Opening  aChestnut  Burp. 

371  A  Face  Illumined. 

372  Barriers  Burned  Away. 

373  WInat  Can  Slie  Do  P 

374  A  Day  of  Fate. 

375  Without  a  Home. 

376  A  Knight  of  the  19th  Cen- 

tury. 

377  Near  to  Nature's  Heart. 

378  From  Jest  to  Earnest. 

By  Miss  E.  MARLITT. 

387  Old  Maid's  Secret. 

388  Gold  Elsie. 

389  The  Second  Wife. 

390  The  Little  Moorland  Prin- 

cess. 

By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

398  In  the  Days  of  My  Youth. 

399  Miss  Carew. 

400  Debenham's  Vow. 

401  Monsieur  Maurice. 

By  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS. 
407  Count  of  Monte-Christo. 

By  JAMES  GRANT. 
428  Secret  Dispatch. 

By  G.  P.  R.  JAMES. 
435  Bernard  Marsh. 

By  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

440  Elsie  Venner. 

441  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 

Table. 


clotb  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

By  SAMUEL  LOVER. 

446  He  Would  be  a  Gentleman. 

447  Irish  Stories  and  Legends. 

By  Mrs.  MARSH. 

451  Father  Darcy. 

452  Time,  the  Avenger. 

453  Emilia  Wyndham. 

454  Mount  Sorrel. 

By  ELEANOR  F.  TROLLOPE. 

459  Aunt  Margaret. 

460  A  Charming  Fellow. 

461  Veronica. 

462  Sacristan's  Household. 

By  ALBERT  SMITH. 
465  Christopher  Tadpole. 
By  BRET  HARTE. 

468  Complete  Tales. 

469  The  Heathen  Chinee. 

470  Wan  Lee,  the  Pagan,  &c. 

471  Deadwood    Mystery,  and 

Mark  Twain's  Nightmare. 

By  Capt.  MAYNE  REID. 
474  The  Mountain  Marriage. 

By  Mrs.  LYNN  LINTON. 

478  Lizzie  Lorton. 

479  The  Mad  Willoughbys. 

By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF. 

483  Virgin  Soil. 

484  Smoke. 

485  Fathers  and  Sons. 

486  Dimitri  Roudine. 

487  Liza ;  or,  A  Noble  Nest. 

By  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

491  Blithedale  Romance. 

By  Mrs.  CASHEL  HOEY. 

492  No  Sign. 

493  Blossoming  of  an  Aloe. 
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Price  2s.  eaoli;  or  oloth  gilt,  23.  6d. 


By  Mrs.  G.  M.  CRAIK, 

494  Riverston. 

495  Lost  and  Won. 

496  Winifred's  Wooing. 

ByT.  A.  TROLLOrS. 

500  Marietta. 

501  Beppo,  the  Conscript. 

502  Lindisfarne  Ciiase. 

503  Giuiio  IVIalatesta.1 

504  La  Beata. 
By  MARK  TWAIN. 

509  Tiie  Innocents  Abroad. 

510  American  Drolleries. 

511  Funny  Stories;  withHoLMEs' 

Humorous  Poems. 

512  The  Mississippi  Pilot;  with 

Bret  Harte's  "Two  Men  of 
Sandy  Bar." 

By  W.  H.  MAXWELL, 
516  Hector  O'Halloran. 

By  HENRY  JAMES,  Jun. 
519  The  American. 

By  the  Author  of 
"  WOMAN'S  DEVOTION." 

524  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asheton. 

525  Three  Wives. 

526  Ladies  of  Lo.vel  Leigh. 

527  Queen  of  the  County. 

528  Book  of  Heroines. 

529  Lords  and  Ladies. 

530  Woman's  Devotion. 

By  THEODORE  HOOK. 
536  Jack  Brag. 

ByM.  W.  SAVAGE. 

541  My  Uncle,  the  Curate. 

542  Bachelor  of  the  Albany. 

543  Falcon  Family.   


544  Reuben  Medlicott. 

545  Clover  Cottage. 

By  M.  BETHAM  EDWARDS. 

551  White  House  by  the  Sea. 

552  John  and  I. 

553  Lisabee's  Love  Story. 

554  Wild    Flower  of  Ravens 

worth. 

By  J.  FENIMORE  COOPER. 

559  Mark's  Reef. 

560  The  Sea  Lions. 

By  JOHN  DANGBRFIELD 

564  Grace  Tolmar. 

By  J.  G.  HOLLAND. 

565  Arthur  Bonnicastle. 

By  Miss  JEWS  BURY. 

568  The  Half-Sisters. 

569  Sorrows  of  Gentility. 

570  Marian  Withers. 

571  Constance  Herbert. 

By  Mrs.  GREY. 

575  Mary  Seaham. 

576  Gambler's  Wife. 

577  The  Daughter. 

By  JOHN  MILLS. 

582  Belle  of  the  Village. 

583  The  Briefless  Barrister*. 

By  the  Author  of 
••MY  FIRST  SEASON." 

588  Charles  Auchester. 

589  Counterparts. 

590  My  First  Season. 

By  "SCRUTATOR." 

595  Master  of  the  Hounds. 

596  Country  Gentleman. 

597  Squire  of  Beechwood. 


London 


WARD,  LOCK 
New  York 


&  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
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Price  23.  eacb;  or 
By  Mrs.  W,  M.  L.  JAY, 

602  Shiloh. 

603  Holder)  with  the  Cords. 

By  Miss  R.  M.  KETTLE. 

606  Smugglers  and  Foresters. 

607  Mistress  of  Langdale  Hall. 

608  Hillsden  on  the  Moors. 

609  Under  the  Grand  Old  Hills. 

610  Fabian's  Tower. 

611  The  Wrecl<ers. 

612  My  Home  in  the  Shires. 

613  The  Sea  and  the  Moor. 

By  MICHAEL  SCOTT. 

620  Tom  Cringle's  Log. 

621  Cruise  of  the  "  Midge." 

By  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS, 
625  Wild  Georgie. 

By  the  Authorof"  OLIVE  VARCOE.' 

629  Forgotten  Lives. 

630  The  Kiddle-a-Wink. 

631  Love's  Bitterness. 

632  In  the  House  of  a  Friend. 

By  GEORGE  MEREDITH, 
635  Tragic  Comedians. 

By  Capt.  ARMSTRONG, 

638  Queen  of  the  Seas. 

639  The  Sailor  Hero, 

640  Cruise  of  the  "  Daring." 

641  The  Sunny  South. 

By  Miss  PARDOE. 

644  The  Jealous  Wife. 

645  Rival  Beauties. 

By  W.  STEPHENS  HAYWARD, 

650  Eulalie. 

651  The  Diamond  Cross. 


cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

By  ANNA  H.  DRURY, 

654  Deep  Waters. 

655  Misrepresentations. 

656  The  Brothers. 

By  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

660  The  Brownrigg  Papers. 

By  Lady  EDEN. 

661  Dumbleton  Common. 

662  Semi-Attached  Couple. 

663  Semi-Detached  House. 

By  Miss  C.  J.  HAMILTON, 

664  Marriage  Bonds. 

665  The  Flynns  of  Flynnville. 

By  HOLME  LEE. 

673  Hawksview. 

674  Gilbert  Messenger. 
67s  Thorney  Hall. 

By  HENRY  COCKTON, 

676  Valentine  Vox. 

By  KATHARINE  KING. 

677  Lost  for  Gold. 

678  Queen  of  the  Regiment. 

679  OfF  the  Roll. 

680  Our  Detachment. 

By  S.  W.  FULLOM. 

683  Man  of  the  World. 

684  King  and  Countess. 

By  the  Author  of  "  CASTE,"  &-e. 

687  Colonel  Dacre. 

688  My  Son's  Wife. 

689  Entanglements. 

690  Mr.  Arle. 

691  Bruna's  Revenge. 

692  Pearl. 

693  Caste. 
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Price  2s.  eaoh;  or  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 


By  Rev.  R.  COBBOLD. 

696  Margaret Catchpole. 

697  The  Suffolk  Gipsy. 

By  Mrs.  PARSONS, 

698  Beautiful  Edith. 

699  Sun  and  Shade. 

700  Ursula's  Love  Story. 

By  ARTEMUS  WARD. 

703  His    Book;   and  Travels 

among  the  Mormons. 

704  Letters  to  Punch ;  andMARK 

Twain's  Practical  Jokes. 

By  ANNA  C.  STEELE. 

705  Condoned. 

706  Gardenhurst. 

707  Broken  Toys. 

By  Mrs.  WHITNEY. 

710  Odd  or  Even  ? 

By  EillLIE  CARLEN. 

711  Twelve  Months  of  Matri- 

mony. 

712  The  Brilliant  Marriage. 

By  WILLIAM  CARLETON. 
715  Squanders      of  Castle 

Squander. 

By  W.  S.  MAYO. 

720  Never  Again. 

721  The  Berber. 

By  Mrs.  FORRESTER. 

722  Olympus  to  Hades. 

723  Fair  Women. 

By  AUGUSTUS  MAYHEW. 

724  Faces  for  Fortunes. 

By  MARK  LEMON. 

725  Leyton  Hall. 

By  MissBURNEY, 

726  Evelina.   


By  HON  ORE  DE  BALZAC. 
728  Unrequited  Affection. 

By  JANE  PORTER. 
732  The  Scottish  Chiefs. 

By  HANS  C.  ANDERSEN. 

734  The  Improvisatore. 

By  KATHARINE  MACQUOID. 

735  A  Bad  Beginning. 

736  Wild  as  a  Hawk. 

737  Forgotten  by  the  World 

(2S.  6(1.  and  3i.) 

By  A.  LAMARTINE. 

741  Genevieve,  and  The  Stone- 
mason. 

By  GUSTAV  FREYTAG. 

744  Debit  and  Credit. 

By  A  uthor  of 
•'ST.  AUBYN  OF  ST.  AUBYN'S.'' 

745  Charlie  Nugent. 

746  St.  Aubyn  of  St.  Aubyn's. 

By  "  WATERS." 

747  The  Heir  at  Law. 

74S  Romance  of  the  Seas. 

By  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

749  Tales  of  Mystery,  Sec. 

By  HENRY  J.  BYRON. 

750  Paid  in  Full. 

By  THOMAS  MILLER, 
754  Royston  Gower. 

By  Mrs.  S.  C.  HALL. 

756  The  Whiteboy. 

By  Lady  CHATTERTON. 

757  The  Lost  Bride. 
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Price  2s.  each ;  oi 
By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

758  Dr.  Austin's  Guests. 

By  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

759  Melincourt.   T.  Peacock. 

761  Maretime.  Bayle  St.  John. 

762  Jacob  Bendixen.   C,  Gold- 

SCHMIDT. 

763  The  Only  Child.  Lady  Scott. 
765  Image  of  his  Father.  Bros. 

Mayhew. 

767  Belial.    A  Popular  Author. 

76S  Highland  Lassies.    E.  Mac- 
kenzie. 

769  Rose  Douglas.   S.  W.  R. 

770  O.  V.  H.    Wat  Bradwood. 

771  Esther's  Sacrifice.  Alice 

Perry. 

772  Ladies  of  Bever  Hollow.  A. 

Manning. 

773  Madeline.  Julia  Kavanagh. 

774  Hazarene.   Author  of  "  Guy 

Livingstone." 

776  First  in  the  Field. 

777  Lilian's    Penance.  Mrs. 

Houston. 

778  Off  the  Line.  Lady  Thynne. 

779  Queen  of  Herself.  A.  King. 

780  A  Fatal  Error.    J.  Master- 

man. 

781  Mainstone's  Housekeeper. 

E.  Meteyard. 

782  Wild  Hyacinth.  Randolph. 


cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

783  All  for  Greed.    Baroness  de 

Bury. 

785  Kelverdale.    Earl  Desart. 
785  Dark  and  Light  Stories.  M. 

Hope. 

788  Leah,  the  Jewish  Maiden. 

789  Zana,  the  Gipsy.  Stevens. 

790  Margaret.  Sylvester  Judd, 

791  The  Conspirators.   A.  de 

ViGNY. 

792  Chelsea  Pensioners.  Gleig. 

793  A  Lease  for  Lives.   A.  de 

FONBLANQUE. 

794  The  Backwoodsman.  Sir 

E.  Wra.xall. 

795  Almost  a  Quixote.  Levien. 

796  Janetta,  and  BIythe  Hern- 

don. 

797  Margaret's  Ordeal.  Juncker 

798  Philiberta.  Thorpe  Talbot. 

799  Our  Helen.  By  Sophie  May. 

800  Little  Ragamuffins  of  Out- 

cast London.   J.  Greenwood. 

By  CATHARINE  SINCLAIR. 

850  Beatrice. 

851  Modern  Accomplishments. 

852  Holiday  House. 

By  JULES  VERNE. 
856  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon. 
By  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

876  The  Great  Invasion. 

877  Campaign  in  Kabylia. 


LIBRARY  EDITION  OF 

Crown  8vo,  neat  cloth 

1  The  Pickwick  Papers.  By 

Charles  Dickens.  With  Original 
Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost. 

2  Nicholas  Nickleby.  By  Chas. 

Dickens.  With  the  Original  Illus- 
trations by  "  Phiz." 

3  Virgin  Soil.    By  Ivan  Turge- 

NIEFF 

4  Smoke.  By  Ivan  Turgenieff. 


THE  BEST  AUTHORS. 

gilt,  price  33.  6d.  each. 

5  Fathers  and  Sons.    By  Ivan 

Turgenieff. 

6  Dimitri  Roudine.    By  Ditto. 

7  Hector O'Halloran.  ByW.  H. 

Maxwell.   Illustrated  by  Leech. 

8  Christopher  Tadpole.  By 

Albert  Smith.  Illustrated. 

9  Charles  O'Malley.     By  C, 
Lever.   Plates  by  Phiz.  Half-bd. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C, 
New  York :  10,  Bond  Street. 


POPULAR  NOVELS. 


FAVOURITE  AUTHORS. 


10 

II 

12 

13 
14 


In  picture  boards, 

I  Adventuresof  Mr.  Wilder- 
spin.   By  Andrew  Hxlliday. 

3  The  Young  Dragoon. 

4  The  Phantom  Cruiser.  By 

Lieutenant  Warneford. 

6  Runningthe  Blockade. Do. 

7  Nights  at  Sea;  or,  Naval 

Life  during  the  War. 

8  MaryBunyan,theDreamer's 

Blind  Daughter.  By  S.  R.  Ford. 

9  Back  Log  Studies,  &c.  By 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
Beeton's  Book  of  Riddles 

and  Acting  Charades.  Illust. 
Josh  Billings  and  Major 

Jack  Downing. 

Biglow  Papers,  by  J.  R. 

Lowell,  and  Saxe's  Poems. 
The  Redskins.  Flack. 
The  Diamond  Necklace: 

Confessions  of  Cnts.  de  la  Motte. 


price  2s.  each. 

15  The   Castaways  of  the 

Pwirie.   By  Captain  Flack. 

16  Impudent  Impostors  and 

Celebrated  Claimants. 

17.  Choice  Anecdotes  and 

Good  Stories. 

18  TheCard  Player'sManual. 

By  Captain  Crawley. 

19  Helen's  Babies,  and  Other 

People's  Children.  Illustrated. 

20  Little  Miss  Mischief.  By 

Susan  CooLrDCE.  Illustrated. 

21  Grown    up    Babies  and 

Other  People.  Illustrated. 

22  Life  in  a  Debtors'  Prison. 

25.  Hood'sWhims  &  Oddities. 

26.  Struggles  &  Triumphs; 

Recollections  of  P.  T.  Barnum. 

27.  Hunting  Adventures  In 

Forest  and  Field. 


GUSTAVE   AIMARD'S  NOVELS. 

In  picture  wrapper,  price  Is.  each ;  cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d. 


The  Tiger  Slayer. 
The  Adventurers. 
The  Trail  Hunter. 
The  Gold  Seekers. 
The  Freebooters. 
Queen  of  the  Savannah. 
The  Indian  Scout. 
The  Border  Rifles. 
9  The Trappersof Arkansas 

10  The  Buccaneer  Chief. 

11  The  Rebel  Chief. 

12  Strong  Hand. 

13  The  Smuggler  Chief. 


14  The  Bee  Hunters. 

15  Stoneheart. 

16  The  Last  of  the  Incas. 

17  Pirates  of  the  Prairies. 

18  The  Prairie  Flower. 

19  The  Red  Track. 

20  The  Trapper's  Daughter. 

21  The  White  Scalper. 

22  The  Indian  Chief. 

23  The  Guide  of  the  Desert. 

24  The  Insurgent  Chief. 

25  The  Flying  Horseman. 

26  The  Pearl  of  the  Andes. 


Library  of  Standard  Novelists. 

Demy  8vo,  in  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.  each, 

1  Scott.    Containing"  Waverley,"  "  Kenilworth,""  Ivanhoe,"  and 

"  The  Antiquary." 

2  Bulwer.    Containing  "  Pelham,"  "Paul  Clifford,"  "Last  Days 

of  Pompeii,"  and  "  Eugene  Aram." 

3  Marryat.    Containing  "  Midshipman  Easy,"  "  Japhet  in  Search 

of  a  Father,"  "Jacob  Faithful,"  and  "  Peter  Simple." 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
New  York :  10.  Bond  Street. 


POPULAR  BOOKS  OF  HUMOUR. 


Ward  &  Lock's  Humorous  Books. 


In  picture  wrapper,  price  Is.  each. 


2  Artemus  Ward  :  His  Book. 

3  Beeton's  Riddle  Book. 

4    Burlesques. 

5   Book  of  Charades. 

6  The  Biglow  Papers. 

7  Saxe's  Poems. 

8  Joe  Miller's  Jest  Book. 

9  Connubial  Bliss. 

16  Pusley.  By  C.  D.  Warner. 

17  Back-Log  Studies.  Ditto. 

18  Sandy  Bar.   Bret  Harte. 

19  Roaring  Camp.  Ditto. 

20  The  Heathen  Chinee.  Do. 

21  Hood's  Wit  and  Humour. 

22  Whims.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

23  Oddities.  Ditto. 

24  Innocents  Abroad.  Twain. 

25  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.- 

By  Mark  Twain. 

26  Jerrold's  Jokes  and  Wit. 

29  Jumping  Frog.  M.  Twain. 

30  Letters  to   Punch.  By 

Artemus  Ward. 

31  Artemus  Ward  amongthe 

Mormons. 

32  Naughty  Jemima.  Illust. 

33  Eye  Openers.  M.Twain. 

34  Practical  Jokes.  Ditto. 

35  Screamers.  Ditto. 

36  Awful  Crammers. 

37  Babies  and  Ladders,  and 

Artemus  Ward  among  Fenians 

38  Holmes' Wit  and  Humour. 

39  Josh  Billings:  His  Sayings. 

40  The  Danbury  Newsman. 

41  Mystery  of  Mr.  E.  Drood. 

42  Shaving  Them. 

43  Mr.  Brown  on  Mrs.  Brown. 

44  Sensation  Novels.  By 

Bret  Harte. 
46  Mr.  Sprouts:  His  Opinions. 

48  The  Ramsbottom  Papers. 

49  Major  Jack  Downing. 

50  The  Pagan  Chi  Id,  and  other 

Sketches.   By  Bret  Harte. 


51  Helen's  Babies.  Illust. 

52  The  Barton  Experiment. 

By  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies." 

53  The  Mississippi  Pilot.  By 

Mark  Twain. 

54  The  Jericho  Road. 

55  Some  Other  Babies. 

56  Story  of  a  Honeymoon. 

By  C.  H.  Ross.  Illustrated. 

58  Hans Breitmann's Ballads 

59  Other  People's  Children. 

Sequel  to  "  Helen's  Babies." 

60  Cent,  percent.  B.Jerrold. 

61  That  Husband  of  Mine. 

62  Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar. 

By  Bret  Harte. 

63  Grown-up  Babies.  Illust. 

64  Other  People.  Ditto, 

65  Folks  in  Danbury. 

66  My  Wife's  Relations. 

67  My  Mother-in-Law. 

68  Babbleton's  Baby. 

69  The  Scripture  Club  of 

Valley  Rest.  John  Habberton. 

70  That  Girl  of  Mine. 

71  Bessie's  Six  Lovers. 

72  Mark  Twain's  Nightmare. 

Illustrated. 

73  Bret    Harte's  Hoodlum 

Band,  and  other  Stories. 

74  Bret  Harte's  Deadwood 

Mystery.  Tales  and  Sketches  by 
F.C.BuRNAND  and  others.  Illus- 
trated by  John  Proctor,  &c. 

75  The  Tradesmen's  Club. 

Illustrated  by  Matt.  Stretch 
and  others. 

76  Bret  Harte's  Stories  of 

the  Sierras.  ' 

77  Mrs.   Mayburn's  Twins. 

By  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies." 

78  The  Adventures   of  an 

Amateur  Tramp.  Illustrated  by 
Matt.  Stretch. 

79  Transformations.  By 

Max  Adeler.  Illustrated  by 
Matt.  Stretch.  Boards. 


London ; 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 


POPULAR  NOVELS  AND  CHEAP  EDITIONS. 


CHARLES  O'MALLEY.  By  Charles  Lever.  New  Library 
Edition.  With  Plates  by  Phiz,  and  Illustrations  by  Gordoh  Thompson. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d. 


Readable  Tales  by  Noted  Authors 

Fcap.  8vO|  picture  wrapper,  price  Is.  each. 

1  Surly  Tim,  &0-   By  the  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 

2  Theo  :  A  Love  Story.   By  the  same. 

3  The  Queen  of  Sheba.  By  the  Author  of  "  Prudence  Palfrey." 


Ward  &  Lock's  Shilling  Novels. 


1  Capt.  Macdonald.  Lang. 

2  Clever  Criminals.  Ditto. 

4  The  Flyers  of  the  Hunt. 

By  John  Mills.  Illustrated. 

5  The  Forger's  Wife.  Lang. 

6  The  Life  of  a  Racehorse. 

By  John  Mills.  Illustrated, 
8  My  Friend's  Wife.  Lang. 
10  Stable  Secrets.   By  John 
Mills.  Illustrated  by  "  Phiz." 


II  A  Story  with  a  Vengeance. 
By  A.  B.  Reach  and  Shirlgv 
Brooks. 

13  Too  Clever  by  Half.  Lang. 

14  Too  Much  Alike.  Ditto. 

16  Yankee  Humour.  Illust. 

17  Charles   O'Malley.  By 

Charles  Lever.  640  pp. 

18  Little  Ragamuffins  of  Out- 

cast London.  By  JAUES  Green- 
wood. 384  pp. 


THE  COUNTRY  HOUSE  LIBRARY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  each. 
By 


The  Mad  Willoughbys. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 

False  Beasts  and  True.  By 

Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

The  Blossoming  of  an  Aloe. 
By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey. 


Country  House  Essays.  By 

John  Latouche. 
No  Sign.    By  Mrs.  Cashel 
Hoey. 

Grace'  Tolmar.    By  John 
Dangerfield. 


COMIC  HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  picture  wrapper,  price  Is.  each. 


Beeton's    Anecdote,  Wit 

and  Humour. 
Beeton's  Jokes  and  Jests. 
The  Funny  Fellow's  Comic 

Holiday  Book. 

Fun  for  Everybody. 


5  Fun  for  All. 

6  Fun  for  the  Million. 

7  Funny  People ;  or,  Character 

Sketches. 

8  Three  Wonderful  Travel- 

lers. 


inndon-  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
l^onaou.  g^^^  Street. 


POPULAR  SIXPENNY  BOOKS, 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.'S  SERIES  OF  POPULAR 

SIX  PENNY   BOO  K  S. 

All  these  books  are  printed  in  clear  readable  type  and  bound  in  c.  Iractivt 
wrappers.   Many  are  Illustrated— some  profusely. 


1  Wavepley.  By  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2  Kenilworth.   By  the  Same. 

3  I  van  hoe.    By  the  Same 

4  The  Antiquary.  BytheSame. 

5  Paul  Clifford.    By  Lytton 

BULWER. 

6  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  By 

Lytton  Bulwer. 

7  Pelham.  By  Lytton  Bulwer. 

8  Eugene  Aram.  BytheSame. 

9  Midshipman  Easy.  By  Capt. 

Marryat. 

10  Japhet   in   Search   of  a 

Father.    By  Captain  Marryat. 

11  Jacob  Faithful.  BytheSame. 

12  Peter  Simple.  BytheSame. 

13  The  Pickwici<  Papers.  By 

Charles  Dickens.  With  Original 
Engravings  by  A.  B.  Frost. 

14  Nicholas  Nickleby.  By 

Charles  Dickens.  With  the 
Original  Engravings  by  Phiz. 

15  The  Cruise  of  the  "  Midge." 

By  Michael  Scott. 

16  Valentine  Vox.  Cockton. 

With  the  Original  Illustrations. 

17  Charles  O'Malley.  By 

Charles  Lever.  Illustrated  by 
J.  Gordon  Thompson. 

37  Hood's  Own.  ist  Series.  With 

the  Original  Illusts.  by  the  Author, 

38  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 

ments. With  Illustrations  by  MiL- 
lais,  Tenniel,  and  Watson. 

39  Bunyan'sPilgrim'sProgress. 

100  Engravings  by  T.  Dalziel. 

40  Longfellow's  PoeticalWorks 

With  Portrait  and  Illustrations, 

41  Don  Quixote.    Part  i.  With 

100  Illustrations  by  T.  Johannot. 

 Part  2.  With  100 

Illustrations  by  T.  Johannot. 

42  Hood's  Own.  2nd  Series.  With 

the  Original  Illusts.  by  the  Author, 

43  Random    Shots.     By  Max 

Adeler.   With  numerous  Illusts. 

44  An    Old    Fogey.     By  Max 

Adeler.    With  numerous  Illusts. 


51  Helen's  Babies.  By  J.  Habber- 

52  My  Mother-in-Law  [ton, 

53  That  Husband  of  Mine. 

54  The    Scripture    Club  of 

Valley  Rest.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Helen's  Babies." 

55  Sketches    and    Tales  of 

London  Life.    By  Chas.  Dickens. 

56  That  Dreadful  Boy,  Trotty. 

57  Democracy:   An  American 

Novel. 

58  But  Yet   a  Woman.  By 

Arthur  S.  Hardy. 

59  The  Art  of  Money-Getting. 

By  P.  T.  Barnum. 

60  A  Bad  Boy's  Diary. 

61  Blunders  of  a  Bashful  Man. 

By  Author  of  "A  Bad  Boy's  Diary." 

62  Catching  a  Husband.  Bythe 

Author  of  "  A  Bad  Boy's  Diary."  _ 

63  Uncle  Remus:    His  Sayings 

and  Doings.  Illustrated. 

64  Yellowplush  Papers.  By  W. 

M.  Thackeray. 

65  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 

76  Shane  Fadh's  Wedding.  By 

William  Carleton. 

77  Larry   M'Farland's  Wake. 

By  the  Same. 

78  Party  Fight  and  Funeral. 

By  the  Same. 

79  The  Midnight  Mass.  By 

the  Same, 

80  Phil  Purcel,  the  Pig-Driver. 

By  the  Same. 

81  An  Irish  Oath.  BytheSame. 

82  Going  to  Maynooth.  By 

the  Same. 

83  PhelimO'Toole'sCourtship. 

By  the  Same. 

84  Dominick,the  Poor  Scholar. 

By  the  Same, 

85  Neal  Malone.   By  the  Same. 

86  X.  Y.  Z.    A  Detective  Story. 

By  A.  K.  Green. 

87  The  Secret  Police.  By  John 

Lang. 


London ;  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 


WARD,   LOCK  &  CO.'S 
STANDARD  WORKS, 

AND 

Suitable  for  Rewards  and  Presents. 


Price 


7/6 


7/6 


7/6 


SCIENCE  MADE  EASY. 

POPULAR  SCIENTIFIC  RECREATIONS 

in  Natural  Philosophv,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Chemistry,  &c. 
Translated  and  Enlarged  from  "Les  Recreations  Scientifiques "  of 
Gaston  Tissandier.  With  about  900  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo, 
8oo  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  price  7*.  Od.  ;  gilt  edges,  9s, 

Science  is  not  only  tnade  easy,  but  rendered  absolutely 
delightful,  ,  ,  A  more  fascinating  book  of  its  class  we  have  never 
met  with." — Western  Morning  News. 

"  It  is  just  the  book  that  boys  want,  and  that  they  will  greedily 
devour,  acquiring  valuable  information,  while  thinking  they  aro 
only  having  a  grand  treat," — South  Wales  Daily  News. 


SEA  UTIFULL  Y  ILL  USTRA  TED, 

GOD'S   GLORIOUS  CREATION  ;  or,  The 

Mighty  Marvels  of  Earth,  Sea,  and  Sky.  The  Earth's  Place  in  the 
Universal  plan— Wonders  of  the  Water — Wonders  of  the  Land— Wonders 
of  the  Atmosphere.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Kerman, 
Klein,  and  Dr.  Thom6,  by  J.  Minshull.  Beautifully  Illustrated 
With  Original  Engravings.   Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED, 

THE  CREATOR'S  WONDERS  IN  LIVING 

NATURE ;  or,  Marvels  of  Life  in  the  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Kingdoms.  Organic  Life  in  all  parts  of  the  World,  on  Land  and  in 
the  Ocean.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Kerman,  J.  Kletn, 
and  Dt,  Thom6,  by  J.  Minshull.  Beautifully  Illustrated  with 
Original  Engravings.    Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  7*.  Gd. 


London  :  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 


NEW  GIFT  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


Price 

7/6 


10/6 


6/- 


10/6 


AN  ENTIREL  Y  NEW  ELEMENTAR  Y  INSTR  UCTION  BOOK 
FOR  TEACHING  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

THE  CHILD'S  INSTRUCTOR;  or,  Learning  Made  Easy 
by  Toys,  Pictures  and  Stories.  A  Comprehensive  Work,  partially 
planned  on  the  now  celebrated  Kindergarten  System  of  Toy  Teaching 
AND  Play  Learning.  Teaching  in  an  Easy  and  Attractive  manner : 
The  Alphabet,  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  History, 
Geography,  Grammar,  Music  and  Singing,  &c.  With  Hundreds  Of 
Engravings  and  Two  Folding  SapplementS  :  (i)  The  necessary  Ma- 
terials for  the  Toy  Teaching  of  the  Alphabet,  and  (2)  A  Large  Puzzle 
Map  for  Teaching  the  Elements  of  Geography.  Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
price  7«.  6df. 

How  often  has  a  fond  and  anxious  mother  wished  for  a  hook  which 
should  contain  within  itself  Easy  and  Entertaining^  Lessons  on  various 
subjects,  all  of  them  so  bright  with  good  Pictures  and  so  amusingly 
written  that  the  child  cannot  fail  to  be  attracted  ?  In  this  work 
will  be  found  just  what  is  required for  the  Play  Iiearning  of  Idttle 
Folks. 

"  Will  excite  the  admiration  of  the  youngsters  as  tlfey  gather  round 
their  teacher." — The  Literary  World. 


A  NEW  AND  HANDSOME  BIBLE  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  PICTORIAL  BIBLE,  With  Ques- 
tions AND  Explanations  for  the  Young.  Illustrated  with 
beautifully  Coloured  Plates,  and  separate  Pages  of  Engravings. 
4to,  cloth  gilt,  price  10s,  Gd, 

In  this  work  is  offered  an  Abridgment,  not  an  Alteration 
or  Dihition,  of  the  Bible.  Passages  are  omitted,  but  no  word 
is  changed.  The  divisional  headitigs  adopted  will,  it  is  hoped,  make 
the  Bible  narrative  and  teaching  more  easily  understood;  the  Notes  haye 
been  prepared  with  especial  care  for  the  explanation  of  difficulties  which 
a  child  might  experience. 

ENTIRELY  NEW  ART  GIFT  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

HAPPY  CHILD  LIFE,  at  Home  and  at  School.  A  Good 
Boy's  Day,  with  its  Work  and  Play.  Illustrated  by  Eugen  Klimsch. 
Beautifully  printed  in  Colours.   4to,  pictorial  boards,  Os, 

In  this  book  will  be  found  illustrated  the  various  incidents  of  Child 
Life,  with  its  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  and  the  mishaps  and  disasters 
which,  small  in  themselves,  yet  make  up  the  history  of  little  people.  The 
broken  vase,  the  task,  the  small  guarrel  and  reconciliation,  <5r=c,  Sr'C. 
— all  interesting  to  children,  and  all  most  artistically  illustrated  by  the 
famous  pencil  of  Eugen  Klimsch. 


CRADLE  SONGS  OF  MANY  NATIONS.    Music  by  Rein- 
hold  Herman.  Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Pictures  by 
Walter  Satterlee.    Large  demy  410,  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d, 
This  Illustrated  collection  of  Cradle  Songs  offers  representative  speci- 
mens of  that  department  of  Infant  literature  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
from  the  Far  West  and  the  Far  East,  from  the  frozen  North  and  the  sunny 
South,  gracefully  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Pictures,  and  fitted  to  the 
original  ditties. 


London  :  WARD.  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 


FAVOURITE  PRESENTATION  VOLUMES, 


Price 

21/- 


10/6 


10/6 


10/6 
10/6 
21/- 

10/6 


BEETON'S  GREAT  BOOK  OF  POETRY:  From  C^dmon 
and  King  Alfred's  BoETHius  to  Browning  and  Tennvson  ;  with  a 
separate  Selection  of  American  Poems.  Containing  nearly  Two 
Thousand  of  the  Best  Pieces  in  the  English  Language.  With 
Sketches  op  the  History  of  the  Poetry  of  our  Country,  and 
BioGRAPHTCAL  NoTicES  OF  THE  PoETS.  New  Edition,  with  full- 
page  Illustrations.  In  One  handsome  Volume,  royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  edges,  price  21a.  ;  or  in  half-calf,  2Ss, 

Four  Htmdred  English  Poets  are  represented  in  this  volume. 
A  separate  collection  of  American  Poems,  with  Biographies,  is  added  to 
these.  Thus,  in  one  book,  a  view  oj  the  Growth  and  Changes  of  thg 
English  Language,  as  seen  in  itt  highest  developments,  is  possible.  Not 
less  than  a  Thousand  Volumes'^Ki^^e  been  examined  /«  order  to  form  a 
selection  worthy  to  receive  respect  andregardfrom  all  Lovers  of  the  Divine 
Art  of  Poesy. 

NOBLE  THOUGHTS  IN  NOBLE  LANGUAGE:  A  Collec- 
tion of  Wise  and  Virtuous  Utterances,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from  the 
Writings  of  the  Known  Great  and  the  Great  Unknown.  With  an 
Index  of  Authors,  and  full-page  Illustrations.  Compiled  and 
Analytically  Arranged  by  Henry  Southgate,  Author  of  "Many 
Thoughts  of  Many  Minds,"  &c.  Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price 
10s,  6d,  ;  half-calf  or  half-morocco,  15s, ;  elegant  morocco,  bevelled 
boards,  His, 

This  popular  work  contains  Selections  from  the  Works  of  700 
A.nt1iorSf  and  will  especially  recommend  itself  to  those  who  can  apprC' 
date  and  value  the  Best  Thoughts  of  our  Best  Writers. 

DALZIELS  ILLUSTRATED  GOLDSMITH.  Comprising 
"  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  "The  Traveller,"  "The  Deserted 
Village,"  "The  Haunch  of  Venison,"  "The  Captivity:  an 
Oratorio,"  "Retaliation,"  Miscellaneous  Poems,  "TheGood- 
Natured  Man,"  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  a  Sketch  of 
THE  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  by  H.  W.'  Dulcken,  Ph.D.  With 
100  Pictures,  drawn  by  G.  J.  Pinwell,  engraved  by  the  Brothers 
Dalziel.  Beautifully  bound,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price 
10s.  6d. 

BEETON'S    BOOK    OF    ENGLISH    POETRY:  From 

Chaucer  to  Pope.  With  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Poets, 
and  numerous  full-page  Illustrations.  Handsomely  bound,  cloth 
gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  10s.  6d. 

BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  FAVOURITE  MODERN  POETS 

OF  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA.  With  Biographical  Notices 
and  numerous  full-page  Illustrations.  Handsomely  bound,  cloth 
gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  10s.  6d. 

DALZIEL'S  ILLUSTRATED  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. With  upwards  of  200  Illustrations  by  J.  E. 
MiLLAis,  R.A.,  J.Tenniel,  J.  D.  Watson.  A.  B.  Houghton,  G.  J. 
Pinwell,  and  T.  Dalziel,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  la 
One  handsome  Volume,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  price 
gls.  ;  cloth.  Library  style,  ISs.,  half-morocco.  S5s. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING'S  SKETCH  BOOK.  A  New 
Edition.  Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Engravings 
on  Wood  from  Original  Designs.  Large  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price 
10s.  6d. 


London-  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 


POPULAR  RELIGIOUS  WORKS. 


JOSEPHUS    (THE    COMPLETE    WORKS     OF).  A 

Library  Edition  of  William  Whiston's  Famous  Translation. 
Containing  "The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,"  and  "The  Wars 
OF  THE  Jews."  With  Life  of  the  Author  and  Appendi.\', 
Marginal  Notes  giving  the  Essence  of  the  Narrative,  and 
Separate  Pages  of  Engravings.  In  One  handsome  Volume,  royal 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7«.  6d.  ;  half-calf,  12s. 

"  The  present  edition  is  cheap  and  good,  being  clearly  printed 
and  serviceably  embellished  with  views  and  object-drawings,  not  one  of 
which  is  irrelevant  to  the  matter." — Daily  Telegraph. 
NEWMAN    SMYTH'S   WORKS:    (i)  OLD   FAITHS  IN 

NEW  LIGHT;  (2)  THE  RELIGIOUS  FEELING;  (3)  ORTHODOX 
THEOLOGY  OF  TO-DAY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  each;  No.  3  only, 
on  thicker  paper,  2s.  dd. 

STUDENT'S  ILLUSTRATED  BIBLE  DICTIONARY: 
A  CyclopEedia  of  the  Truths  and  Narratives  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
Maps  and  Engravings.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

MOODY'S  TALKS  ON  TEMPERANCE.  ByD.  L.Moody 

Edited  by  J.  W.  Kirton,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "Buy  your  Own  Cher- 
ries."  In  wrapper,  price  Is.  ;  cloth  gilt.  Is.  6d. 
INTOXICATING    DRINKS:    Their  History  and  Mystery. 
By  J.  W.  Kirton,  LL.D,,  Author  of  "  Buy  your  Own  Cherries," 
&c.   Boards,  price  Is.  ;  cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d. 


THE 

CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE  SERIES. 

Price  One  Shilling  each ;  or  neatly  bound,  cloth  gilt,  Is.  Gd. 

1  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity.   Life,  Introduc- 

tion, Analysis,  and  Notes; 

2  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion.  Life,  Notes,  &c. 

3  Taylor's  Holy  Living.    Life,  Notes,  &c. 

4  Taylor's  Holy  Dying.    With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c. 

5  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  tlie 

Soul.    With  Life,  Introduction,  and  Notes. 

6  Paley's  Natural  Theology.   Epitome,  Notes,  &c. 

7  Keith  on  Prophecy.    ( By  arrangement  with  Author). 

8  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Memoir  and  100  lUusts. 

9  Paley's  Horae  Paulinse.    Epitome  and  Notes,  &c. 

COOK'S  MONDAY  LECTURES. 


Crown  8vo,  neat  cloth,  price  Is.  each. 

1  Biology  and  Transcendentalism. 

2  God  and  the  Conscience,  and  Love  and  Marriage. 

3  Scepticism  and  Rationalism,  &c. 

4  Certainties  of  Religion  and  Speculations  of  Science. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 


STANDARD  BOOKS  IN  GOOD  BINDINGS. 


Price 


6/- 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  SERIES 
OP  STANDARD  BOOKS. 

IN  ATTRACTIVE  HALF-CALF  BINDING, 
yos.  1  to  16  can  also  be  had  in  half-morocco,  5s.  each. 

39  Andersen's  Popular 


Poetical 


1  Longfellow's 

Works. 

2  Scott's  Poetical  Works. 

3  Wordworth's  Poems. 

4  Milton's  Poetical 

Works. 

5  Cowper'a  Poetical 

Works. 

6  Hood's  Poetical 

Works,    ist  Series. 

yByron's  Poetical 

Works. 

8  Burns' Poetical  Works. 

9  Mrs.  Hemans' Poetical 

Works. 

10  Coleridge's  Poetical 

Works. 

11  Moore  s  Poetical 

Works, 

12  Shelley's  Poetical 

Works. 

13  Hood's  Poetical 

Works.   2nd  Series. 

14  Lowell's  Poetical 

Works. 

i5Whittier's  Poetical 

Works. 

i6  Poe's  Poetical  Works. 

32  Uncle    Tom's  Cabin. 

With  Illustrations. 

33  Evenings    at  Home. 

Numerous  Illustrations. 

34  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

Numerous  Illustrations. 

35  Robinson  Crusoe. 

110  Illustrations. 

36  Sandford  and  Merton. 

100  Engravings. 

37  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 

Progress.  100  Illustrations. 

38  The     Swiss  Family 

Robinson.  200  Illustrations. 


Stories.  Illustrated. 

40  Andersen  s  Popular 

Tales.  Illustrated. 

41  The  Marvelsof  Nature 

400  Illustrations. 

42  The   Scottish  Chiefs. 

By  Jane  Poktee. 

43  The  Lamplighter.  By 

Miss  Gumming. 

44  The  Wide,  Wide  World. 

By  Miss  Wetherell. 

45  Queechy.    By  Author  of 

"  Wide,  Wide  World." 

46  Wonders  of  the  World. 

123  Engravings. 

47  ThePrinceofthe House 

of  David. 

48  Edgeworth's  Moral 

Tales. 

49          Popular  Tales. 

50  The  Fairchild  Family. 

Mrs.  Sherwood. 

51  Stepping  Heavenward 

Mrs.  E.  Prentiss. 

52  Little  Women.  By 

Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

53  Good  Wives.    A  sequel 

to  "  Little  Women." 

54  Melbourne  House. 

Author  of  "Queechy." 

55  The   Arabian  Nights' 

Entertainments. 

56  Great  Inventors. 
Illustrated. 

57  Famous  Boys.  Illustrated 

58  Boy's  Handy  Book  of 

Natural  History. 

59  Macaulay:  Reviews 

and  Essays. 

60  Lord  Bacon's  Essays. 

61  Plutarch's  Lives. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 


ILLUSTRATED  POETICAL  WORKS. 


"  The  power  of  English  Literature  is  in  its  Peets," 


3/6     MOXON'S  POPULAR  POETS. 

I  New  and  Enlarged  Editions,  with  Red  Border  Lines,  Critical  Memoirs 
by  William  Michael  Rossetti,  and  Illustrations. 


The  press  afid  the  public,  alike  in  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies^ 
and  in  the  United  States,  vnite  in  their  testitnony  to  the  immense  superi- 
ority c/Moxon^s  Popular  Poets  over  any  other  similar  collections  published 
by  any  other  house.  The  possession  by  the  Publishers  of  the  Copyright 
Worhs  of  Coleridge,  Hood,  Keats,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  and 
other  great  National  Poets,  ^iaces  tliis  series  above  rivalry- 


1  Bypon's  Poetical  Works. 

2  Longfellow's  Poetical  Works. 

3  Wordsworth's  Poetical  Works 

4  Scott's  Poetical  Works. 

5  Shelley's  Poetical  Works. 

6  Moore's  Poetical  Works. 

7  Hood's  Poetical  Works. 

8  Keats'  Poetical  Works. 

9  Coleridge's  Poetical  Works. 

10  Burns'  Poetical  Works. 

11  Tupper's  Proverbial  Philoso- 

phy. 

12  Milton's  Poetical  Works. 

13  Campbell's  Poetical  Works. 

14  Pope's  Poetical  Works. 

15  Cowper's  Poetical  Works. 

16  Humorous  Poems. 

17  American  Poetry. 

18  Mrs.  Hemans' Poetical  Works 


Edited 


2nd 


20  Poetic  Treasures. 

by  Rev.  Dr.  Giles. 

21  Hood's  Poetical  Works. 

Series. 

22  Whittler's  Poetical  Works. 

23  Lowell's  Poetical  Works. 

24  Young's  Poetical  Works. 

25  Shakespeare's  Complete 

Works. 

26  Keble's  Christian  Year. 

27  Poe's  Poetical  Works. 

28  Rossetti's  Lives  of  Famous 

Poets. 

zg  Leigh  Hunt's  Poetical  Works. 
30  Scott's    Minstrelsy    of  the 
Scottish  Border. 
Dodd's  Beauties  of  Shakes- 
peare. 

32  Poems  of  Ireland.  Edited  by 
Samuel  Lover.  With  Lover's 
Metrical  Tales. 


31 


19  Thomson's  Poetical  Works. 

With  Red  Border  Lines,  Critical  Memoir,  and  Illustrations  each,  hand- 
somely bound,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges, 

PRICE  Ss.  6d.  PER  VOLUME. 

A  Iso  to  be  had  in  the  following  varieties  of  binding — Half-morocco,  Ss.  ; 
Half-calf,  Gs.  ;  Morocco,  7s.  Gd.  ;  Wood-binding,  7s,  6d,  ;  Morocco  extra, 
Ss.  ;  Tree-calf,  10s.  Gd.  ;  Relief-leather,  ISs.  Gd. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY  POETS. 


Crown  8vo,  eloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  Ss. 


Hood's  Serious  Poems. 
Hood's  Comic  Poems. 
Shelley's  Poetical  Works. 
Keats'  Poetical  Works. 


Longfellow's  Poetical  Works. 
Scott's  Poetical  Works. 
Hood's  Poetical  Works. 
Byron's  Poetical  Works. 


London  :  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 

New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 


STANDARD  WORKS  BY  GREAT  WRITERS. 


Price 


5/- 
3/6 

2/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

10/6 

3/6 
3/6 

6/- 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 
3/6 


THE  WORLD  LIBRARY 

OF  STANDARD  BOOKS. 

A  Series  of  Stcindard  Works,  including  7nany  oj  the  acknowledged 
masterpieces  of  Historical  and  Critical  Literature,  made 
more  accessible  than  hitherto  to  the  general  reader  by  publication  in  a 
cheap  form  and  at  a  moderate  price. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 

1  Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of  England.  With 

Lord  Macaulav's  Essay  on  the  same.   970  pp.,  Bs. 

2  Hallam's  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.   By  the 

Author  of  "  The  Constitutional  History  of  England."  720  pp.,  3s.  Gd, 

3  Hallam's  Church  and  State.   By  the  Author  of  "The 

Constitutional  History  of  England."   400  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

4  The  Wealth  of  Nations  (Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 

Causes  of).  By  Adam  Smith.  782  pp.,  3s,  6d.  ;  half-calf,  7s.  Gd. 

5  M'Culloch's  Wori<s:  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 

Notes,  &c.,  to  "  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,"  &c.   3s.  Gd. 

6  Adam  Smith's  Essays  :  Moral  Sentiments,  Astronomy, 

Physics,  &c.    476  pp.,  3s.  Gd, 

7  Hume's  History  of  England.    In  Three  Vols.  2,240 

pp.,  lOs.  Gd. 

8  Hume's  Essays  :  Literary,  Moral,  and  Political.    3s,  Gd. 

9  Montaigne's     Essays.     Complete.     Translated  by 

Charles  Cotton.    C84  pp.,  3s,  Gd,  ;  half-calf,  7s.  Gd. 

10  Warton's   History   of   English    Poetry,  from  the 

Eleventh  to  the  Seventeenth  Century.    1,032  pp.,  Gs, 

The  Court  and  Times  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By 

Lucy  Aikin.    530  pp.,  3s.  Gd, 

Edmund   Burke's  Choice   Pieces.    Containing  the 

Speech  on  the  Law  of  Libel,  Reflections  on  Revolution  in  France,  on 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Abridgment  of  English  History.  3s,  6d. 

13  Herbert's  Autobiography  and  History  of  England 

under  Henry  VIII.  By  Lord  HERBERTof  Cherbury.  770pp.,  3.».  6c?. 

14  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England.  By 

Horace  Walpole.   538  pp.,  3s,  Gd, 
Locke's  Works:  On  Toleration,  Education,  Value  of 

Money.    3s,  Gd, 

Essays  on   Beauty  and   Taste:    On  Beauty,  by 

Francis,  Lord  Jeffrey  ;  On  Taste,  by  Archibald  Alison,  LL.D. 
324  pp.,  3s,  Gd, 

Milton's  Early  Britain.    With  More's  England  under 

Richard  III.,  and  Bacon's  England  under  Henry  VIII.  430  pp., 3s. 6<?, 

2T,  Macaulay:  Reviews,  Essays,  and  Poems.   650  pp., 

3s.  Gd.  ;  half-calf,  7s.  Gd, 

24  Sydney  Smith's  Essays,  Social  and  Political.   3s,  Gd. 
Lord  Bacon.    Proficience  and  Advancement  of  Learning, 
Historical  Sketches  and  Essays.  530  pp.,  3s.  Gd.;  half-calf,  7s.  Gd. 


II 


12 


16 


20 


21 


25 


London  •  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 


STANDARD  WORKS  BY  GREAT  WRITERS. 


Price 

3/6 
3/6 
3/6 

2/6 

3/6 
2/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
5/- 
51- 

3/6 
3/6 
3/6 

3/6 


1/- 


The  World  Library — continued. 

26  Essays  by  Thomas  de  Quincey.   Confessions  of  an 

Opium  Eater,  Letters  to  a  Young  Man,  &c.  550  pp.,  Ss,  Gd, 

27  Josephus(The  Complete  Works  of).    By  Whiston. 

With  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Marginal  Notes.    810  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

28  Paley's  Works.    Containing  "  The  Evidences  of  Christ- 

ianity," "  Horse  Paulinas,"  and  "  Natural  Theology."  With  Life,  In- 
troduction, and  Notes.    3s.  6d. 

29  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying.    With  Life,  Intro- 

duction, and  Notes.    2s.  Gd. 

30  Dean  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews.   ss.  Gd, 

31  Macaulay:  Reviews  and  Essays.  Second  Series.  ss.Gd. 

32  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding.   3«.  od. 

33  Plutarch's  Lives.    By  Langhorne.  750  pp.,  ss.  Gd. 

34  Addison's  Essays  from  the  "  Spectator."    ss.  Gd. 

35  Shakespere's  Complete  Works.     With   Life  and 

Glossary.    i,ooo  pp.,  3s.  Gd.. 

36  Cook's  Boston  Monday  Lectures,  ss. 

37  Todd's  Complete  Works.     Sunday  School  Teacher, 

Lectures  for  Young  Men,  &c.  5s. 

38  D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation,  ss.  Gd. 

39  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  3s.Gd. 

40  Heroes  for  the  Faith :  Scottish  Worthies  who  suffered 

during  the  Reformation.  Also,  gilt  edges,  and  with  Illustrations,  3s, 

41  IVIartyrs  for  the  Truth.    Last  Words  and  Dying  Testi- 

monies of  the  Scottish  Worthies.  Revised,  with  Notes.  Also,  gilt 
edges,  and  with  Illustrations,  Ss. 

WORLD  LIBRARY.    Library  Editions.     Demy  8vo. 

I  Hallam's  England.    7s,  Gd, 

half  calf,  12  s. 


z  Hume's  England.    Three  Vols. 
ISs.  ;  half  calf,  31s.  Gd. 

3  Hallam's  Europe.     894  pp., 

Gs.  ;  halfcalf,  lOs.  Gd. 

4  Montaigne's  Essays.  920  pp., 

Gs.  ;  half-calf,  20s.  Gd, 


5  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 
800     pp. ,     6s, ;  halfcalf, 

lOs.  Gd, 

6  Shakespeare.  Complete. 

Gs. 

7  Josephus  (Whiston's).  Gs, 

8  IViacaulay,  Gs, 


BOOKS  FOR  ALL  TIME. 


Crown  8vo,  Is,  each. 


I  IVIacau  lay's     Reviews  and 

Essays, 
s  Sydney  Smith's  Essays. 

3  De  Quincey's  Essays. 

4  Lord  Bacon's  Essays. 

5  IViacaulay  (Second  Series). 

6  Lord  Bacon  (Second  Series). 


7  Sydney  Smith  (Second  Series). 
9  De  Quincey  (Second  Series). 

10  Josephus :  Antiqulties.2«>6(Zi 

11  Josephus:  Wars. 

iz  IViacaulay  (Third  Series). 

13  Locl<e  on  Education. 

14  Locke  on  Money. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C, 
New  York :  10.  Bqnd  Street. 


THE 

STANDARD  COOKERY  BOOKS 

THE  BEST  COOKER  Y  BOOK  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Improved  and  Enlarged  Edition  (397th  Thousand),  strongly 
bound,  price  7s.  6d.;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d. ;  half-calf,  lOs.  Gd 

MRS.   BEETON'S   BOOK  OF 

HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT, 

COMPRISING 

1,350  Pages,  4,000  Recipes  and  Instructions,  1,000  Engravings 
and  New  Coloured  Cookery  Plates. 

With  Quantities,  Time,  Costs,  and  Seasons,  Directions  for  Carving,  Manage- 
ment of  ChiWren,  Arrangement  and  Economy  of  the  Kitchen,  Duties  of  Servants, 
the  Doctor,  Legal  Memoranda,  and  250  Bills  of  Fare. 

As  a  Wedding  Gift,  Birthday  Book,  or  Presentation  Volume  at 
any  period  of  the  year,  Mrs.  Beetott's  "  Household  Managemetit"  is  en' 
titled  to  the  very  first  place.  In  half-calf  binding,  price  half  a  guinea, 
the  book  luill  last  a  lifetime,  and  save  money  every  day. 


MRS.  BEETON'S  EVERY  DAY  COOKERY  AND  HOUSE- 
KEEPING ROOK.  Instructions  for  Mistresses  and  Servants,  and  over  1,650 
Practical  Recipes,  With  Engravings  and  142  Coloured  Figures,  Cloth 
gilt,  price  3s.  6d, 

MRS.  BEETON'S  ALL  ABOUT  COOKERY     A  Collection 

of  Practical  Recipes,  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order,  and  fully  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  2S.  6d. 

THE  COOKERY  INSTRUCTOR.    By  Edith  A.  Barnett, 

E.xaminer  to  the  National  Training  School  for  Cookery,  &c,  Illustrated,  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  2S.  6d.    "A  most  useful  little  book." — Queen, 

GOOD   PLAIN   COOKERY.     By  Mary  Hooper,  Author  of 

"  Little  Dinners,"  "  Every  Day  Meals,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2S.  6d. 

MRS.  BEETON'S  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  COOKERY  BOOK, 

Containing  upwards  of  600  Recipes,  100  Engravings,  and  Four  Coloured 
Plates.  Instructions  for  Carving,  Folding  Table  Napkins,  &c.  Post  Svo,  cloth, 
price  IS.  ;  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d,  ;  on  thick  paper,  2s. 
THE  ECONOMICAL  COOKERY  BOOK.  With  advice  to 
Mistress  and  Servant,  By  Mrs.  Warren,  New  Edition,  with  additional  pages 
and  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  price  is. 

THE  SIXPENNY  PRACTICAL  COOKERY  AND  ECONOM- 
ICAL RECIPES.  Comprising  Marketing,  Relishes,  Boiled  dishes, Vegetables, 
Soups,  Side  Dishes,  Salads,  Stews,  Fish,  Joints,  Sauces,  Cheap  Dishes,  Invalid 
Cookery,  &c.    Price  6d. 

THE  COTTAGE  COOKERY  BOOK.  An  easy  and  Complete 
Guide  to  Economy  in  the  Kitchen,  and  a  most  valuable  Handbook  for  young 
Housewives.    Price  6d.  „ 

BEETON'S   PENNY  COOKERY  BOOK.     400th  Thousand. 

Containing  more  than  Two  Hundred  Recipes  and  Instructions.  Price  id, ;  post 
free,  i^d. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
New  York :  Bond  Street. 


A  WONDERFUL  MEDICINE. 

BEECHAMS'  PILLS 

ARE  admitted  by  the  thousands  to  be  worth  a  Guinea  a  Box  for 
bilious  and"  nervous  disorders,  sueh' as  wind  and  pain  in  the  stomach, 
sick  headache,  giddiness,  fulness  and  swelling  after  meals,  dizziness  and 
drowsiness,"  cold  chills,  flushing  of  heats,  loss  of  appetite,  .shortness  of 
breath,  costiveness*,  scurvy,  blotches  on  the  skin,  disturbed  sleep, 
frightful  dreams,  and  all  neirvous  and  -  tremulous  sensations,  &c.  The 
first  dose  will  give  relief  in  twenty  minutes.  This-is  no  fiction,  for  they 
have  done  it  in  thousands  of  cases.  Every  sufferer  is'earnestly  invited 
to  try  one  box  of  these"  Pills,  and  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be 

WORTH    A   GUINEA    A  BOX. 

For  females  of  all  ages  these  Pills  are  invaluable,  as  a  few  doses  of 
them  carry  off  all  gross  humours,  open  aU  obstructions,  and  bring  about 
all  that  is  required.  No  female  should  be'.without  them.  There  is  no 
medicine  to  be  found  to  eqiial  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  for  removing  any 
obstruction  or  irregularity  of  the  system.  If  taken  according  to  the 
directions  given  with  each  box  they  will  soon  restore  females  of  all  ages 
to  sound  and  robust  health. 

For  a  weak  stomach,  impaired  digestion,  and  all  disorders  of  the 
liver,  they  act  like  "  MAGIC,"  and  a  few  doses  will  be  found  to  work 
wonders  upon  the  most  important  organs  in  the  human  machine.  They 
strengthen  the  whole  muscular  system,  restore  the  long-lost  corhplexion, 
bring  back  the  keen  edge  of  appetite,  and  arouse  into  action  the 
ROSEBUD  of  health,  the  whole  physical  energy  of  the  human  frame. 
— These  are  "  FACTS "  admitted  by  thousands,  embracing  all 
classes  of  society,  and  one  of  the  guarantees  to  the  nervous  and  debili- 
tated is,  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  have  the  largest  sale  of  any  patent 
medicine  in  the  world. 

BEECHAM'S  MAGIC  COUGH  PILLS. 

As  a  remedy  for  Coughs  in  general,  Asthma,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
shortness  of  breath,  tightness  and  oppression  of  the  chest,  wheezing, 
&c.,  these  Pills  stand  unrivalled.  They  speedily  remove  that 
sense  of  oppression  and  difficulty  of  breathing  which  nightly 
deprive  the  patient  of  rest.  Let  any  person  give  Beecham's  Cough 
Pills  a  trial,  and  the  most  violent  cough  will  in  a  short  time  be  removed. 

Caution. — The  public  are  requested  to  notice  that  the  words 
"Beecham's  Pills,  St.  Helen's,"  are  on  the  Government  Stamp 
affixed  to  each  box  of  Pills.    If  not  on,  they  are  a  forgery. 

Prepared  only  and-  sold  wholesale  and  retail  by  the  proprietor, 
T.  Beecham,  Ciemist,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  in  boxes  at  is.  ijd. 
and  2s.  9d.  each.  Sent  post  free  from  the  proprietor  for  15  or  36 
stamps.  Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers  in  the 
Kingdom. 

N.B, — Full  directions  are  given  with  each  box. 


FOR  THE  PROMPT  RELIEF  OF  CHEST  COMPLAINTS,  COUGHS^ 
AND  SORE  THROATS. 
SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


PEPPER'S 

QUININE  &  IRON 


TONIC. 


HEALTH, 

STRENGTH, 
ENERGY. 

GREAT  BODILY  STRENGTH, 
GREAT  NERVE  STRENGTH, 
GREAT  MENTAL  STRENGTH. 
GREAT  DIGESTIVE  STRENGTH. 

follows  the  use  of  Pepper's  Quinine 

and  Iron  Tonic, 

Bottles,  52  doses.  Sold  by  Chemists  everywhere. 
Refuse  mutations.   Insist  on  having  Pepper's. 


PEPPER'S 

TARAXACUM  AND 
PODOPHYLLIN. 

A  fluid  Liver  Medicine,  made  from 
DANDELION  &  MANDRAKE  ROOTS 

Good  for  Liver  Disorder  and  Indigestion. 

The  Best  Antibilious  Remedy. 

Without  a  particle  of  Mercury. 

Safest  and  Surest  Stomach  and  Liver  Medicine 

Clears  the  Head  and  Cures  Headache. 

Regulates  the  Bowels. 

Bottles,  .12  doses.  Sold  by  most  Chemists. 
Decline  imitations;  many  Chemists  professing 
their  own  to  equal  Pepper's  renowned  Liver 
preparation. 


SULPHOLINE 


LOTION 


THE  CURE  FOR  SKIN  DISEASES 

IN  A  FEW  DAYS. 
Erufitions,  PimfUs,  Btotchei  entirety /dde  away 
Beautifully  Fragrant.  Perfectly 

Harmless. 
Cures  Old-standing  Skin  Diseases. 
It  Removes  every  kind  of  Eruption, 
Spot,  or  Blemish,  and  Renders  the 
Skin  Clear,  Smooth,  Supple, 
and  Healthy. 
Sulpholine  Lotiop  is  sold  by  Chemists.  Bottles,  3/9 


LOCKYER'S 

SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

The  Best,    The  Safest.   The  Cheapest. 

Restores  the  Colour  to  Grey  Hair. 

Instantly  stops  the  Hair from  fading.  \. 

Occasionally  used,  Greyness  impossible. 

Where  the  Sulphur  Restorer  applied  scurl 
cannot  exist,  and  a  sense  of  cleanliness,  coolness, 
&C-  prevails,  which  cannot  result  from  daily  plas- 
tering the  hair  with  grease.  Sold  everywhere,  in 
large  bottles,  holding  almost  a  pint,  is.  6d.  each 
Be  sure  to  have  LocTcycr's.  ' 


I 


EARBER  &  COMPANY'S 

RICH  SIRUPY 


On  PA    "'■''i '8  Season's 


t 


Growth." 

1  R  Congou 

Is.  vJd.      peb  pound. 

A  TEA  abounding  in  Strength  and  High  Quality. 

NEVER  SOLD  BEF3SE  IN  ENGIiAND  AT  THE  PRICE. 


COMPARE  it  with   that   Sold    by  others  at  2s. 


2h  lbs.  sent  Fres  per  Parcel  Pou  for  4s.  3d -to  any  post  town 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  6  ibs.  for  Ws. 

BARBER  &  COMPANY,  ^ 

274,  REGENT  CIRCUS,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

61,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.G. ;  The  Boro'.  London  Bridge,  S.E, ; 
King's  Cross,  N. ;  102,  Westbourne  Grove,  ¥  ;  42,  Great  Titchfield 

Street,  W.  93,  Market  Street,  MANCHESTEK.  Quadrant,  New  St., 
BIIIMINGHAM.   147,  North  Street,  BKIGHTON-    28,  Com  Street, 

BRISTOL.  104,  lishergate,  PKESTON.  1,  Church  St.  and  Minster 
Buildings,  and  London  Road,  LTVEKPOOL. 


Postal  Orders  from  is.  6/.  io  los.  6ii.  may  tjoiv  be  obtained  for  One  Penny. 


Cheques  Crossed  London  and  Westminster. 


